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PREFACE 

THE present volume is intended to supply what 
was wanting in my Selections from the Prose 
Writings of Jonathan Swift, There my object was 
to offer what I considered the best specimens (within 
certain necessary limits) of Swift's prose style, as 
shown in his public works, his satires, political papers, 
and narrative pieces — in short, his literary style, in 
which there is more of the author than the man. In 
the present selection it is not the style, but Swift the 
man, in whom we are interested, and the letters and 
joumak are chosen with a view of illustrating his 
manner of life, his friendships and tastes, — to show us 
the satirist at home, with his armour off, the cynic 
delighting in the society of the few people whom 
he excluded from his general condemnation of the 
"animal called man." It is true that the letters 
are as delightful as any of Swift's works in point 
of style. They possess the greatest charm letters 
can have, perfect sincerity and frankness: Swift 
writes as though he were talking face to face with 
his friends. But they have also the vigour, the 
terse directness, the finish of thought and expression, 
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which were integnd parts of Swift's composition, 
whether it were mere correspondence or a ch^c like 
Gullwer, In the following pages will be found ex- 
amples of every mood and manner : from the some- 
what formal, bat exquisitely finished, letters to Boling- 
broke, to the admirable nonsense he wrote to dear 
Tom Sheridan, or the tender "little language" which 
he consecrated to Stella. 

I will not, however, allow myself to be betrajred 
into a disquisition upon Swift as a letter writer. 
There is a great advantage attaching to a second 
volume in a series: it is possible to profit by the 
criticisms that have been passed upon the first. Some 
of my reviewers (for whom I have too much fellow- 
feeling to think of disputing their judgments, though 
the public, perversely enough, do not echo them) 
were advised that my introduction to the Prose 
IVritings was too discursive, and indeed a trifle 
superfluous; it discoursed, pleasantly, they were so 
kind as to allow, concerning all things extant and a 
few besides, and this they opined was unnecessary in 
a volume of selections from Swift. Perhaps it was ; 
introductory essays may not be required for so well- 
thumbed a classic as Swift appears to be ; and I shall 
therefore in the present instance follow my critics* ad- 
vice and confine myself to the briefest possible remarks. 

The Letters and Journals do not sufier from one 
disadvantage which was noticed in the Prose IVrit' 
ings ; they hardly require any excisions to satisfy 
the fastidious taste of the present day. It was with 
genuine pleasure that I observed that the criticisms on 
the Prose Writings did not contest points of editing 
or notes, but agreed, with some flattering exceptions. 
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in pieferring two nuun ooonts against me : the one 
that I had " BowdlerijEed " Swift, which was unneces- 
aaiy and unjustifiable ; the other that I had given a 
great many short extracts, when the whole of Guilivir 
and the TaU of a Tub would have formed a much 
better representation of Swift's style and method of 
composition. My reviewers did me too much honour 
in supposing that I was the editor of the " Parchment 
Libraiy," for that hypothesis could alone explain the 
first of these criticisms ; inasmuch as it is well known 
that the ** Parchment Library " is published on the 
principle that none of its volumes shall contain any* 
thing that may not be read aloud in the drawing-room. 
I think the principle an excellent one, considering the 
character of the '' Library ; " but I do not claim the 
credit or responsibility of formulating it, neither can 
I be condemned for complying with it The second 
count comes to some degree under the first; for 
if my critics prefer to read the whole of GuUivtr 
or The TaU of a Tub in a drawing-room to a mixed 
aadienee, composed of people of ordinary views on 
letigion and decency, it is at least doubtfiil whether 
they would find a second audience prepared to suffer 
like things. But a complete answer to the suggestion 
that these two classical works together would form 
a satisiactory volume of the "Parchment Library'* 
is furnished by practical considerations of space. 
As &r as can be guesMd, without what the printers 
call a '* cast off," a volume so composed would almost 
take the shape of the geometrical figure termed a 
cube, being as fat as it is high ; and, though the 
breadth would look imposing in a shel( there are 
obvioiu objections to its use in the hand. 
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I may say at once that there are very few words 
erased from the following letters on the score of 
indelicacy; such omissions as have been made are 
due chiefly to considerations of space and the ad- 
visability of printing only a portion of a letter when 
the rest is made up of minute business directions 
or other matters of little general interest. I am happy 
to assure those who are tender upon this point that 
the letters are not " Bowdlerized," because they 
did not require the process. I am afraid, however, 
that on the second critical count, — ^that I have not 
selected the proper pieces, — I am even worse off than 
in the previous volume. There is no denying the fact 
that Swift's letters are so numerous that several selec- 
tions might be made frx>m them, and for the various 
and valuable suggestions which I am confident will be 
made, and which I am conscious I ought to have 
adopted, I can only follow the poUte custom of nos 
ckers vcisins and say mtrci eTavofue, Yet in extenua- 
tion of my guilt in not having inserted all the letters 
which I ought to have inserted, and in inserting many 
letters which I ought not to have inserted, let me 
humbly point, as a parallel, to the curious fate of the 
compilers of hymnaries ; for there was never yet a selec- 
tion of hjrnms made, but some old lady would com- 
plain that the particular sacred lyric which she had been 
in the habit of chanting from her childhood had been 
wantonly omitted. I have sinned, but I have sinned 
in respectable company. 

The biographical introductions to the various sec- 
tions in this volume will explain the circumstances 
in which the letters were written, and the notes at 
the end will clear up some incidental obscurities. 
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To comment adequately on Swift's correspondence 
would involve a history of the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, and I only pretend to point out a few 
references to contemporary persons and events, in 
which I have been greatly aided by previous commen- 
tators, and also by the biographies of Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Craik. Most of the letters are reprinted from the 
ordinary text (Scott's), but the Journal to Stella has 
been collated with the original manuscript in those 
parts which are fortunately preserved in the British 
Museum, and the two Barber letters have had a simi- 
lar advantage (see p. 289) ; the letter to Arbuthnot 
on pp. 124-6 is from the MS. in the Forster Library 
at the South Kensington Museum, and has hitherto 
only been published (and not quite completely) in 
Mr. Craik's excellent Life of Swift ; and the letter to 
Walls, pp. 42-3, b now completely published for the 
first time, by kind permission, from Mr. Murray's 
MSS., though its substance has been already made 
known by Mr. Craik. The letter to Winder, pp. 
271-3, has also been collated with Mr. Murray's MS., 
which offers several corrections of the ordinary text. 

I am confident that no one can read these letters 
without materially changing, if he ever held it, the 
traditional view of Swift as the morose cynic. There 
is nothing in all literature more tender than the 
Journal to Stella: the man who could write that, 
could fool so gaily with Sheridan, pour out his own 
sorrows and his anxious care for his friends with such 
touching solicitude to Pope and Arbuthnot, who could 
keep his heart kindly and green for his friends in his 
old age, after years of trial and disappointment, was 
not the callous misanthrope he has been represented. 
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The study of the private life and correspondence 
of Swift is a valuable corrective to the impressions 
derived from his literary works. One realizes that 
the man had a warmer heart than the author would 
have us believe. 

£mte60ttrtu, Midkmrst, 
Amf, z6, 1885. 
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I. EARLY LETTERS 
1691 — 1710 
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I. EARLY LETTERS 



1691 I7IO 



iEx. 23—43* 



•• JONATHAN SWIFT, Doctor of Divinity and Dean 
J of St Patrick's, was the only son (^Jonathan Swift, 
who was the seventh or eighth son of Tnomas Swift, so 
eminent for his loyalty and his sufferings. His fjather 
died young, about two years after his marriage ; he had 
aome emi^]mient and agoades ; and his death was much 
lamented on acootmt of nis reputation for integrity, with 
a tolerable good understanding. He married Mrs. Abi^;ail 
Eridc, of Leicestershire, descended from the most ancient 
fiunil^ of the Ericks. This marriage was, on both sides, 
very mdiscreet ; for his wife brought her husband little or 
DO fortune, and his death happening so suddenly, before 
be could make a sufficient establishment for bis family, 
his son, not then bom, hath often been heard to say that 
he felt the consequence of that marriage, not only through 
the whole course of his education, but during the greater 
part of his life. 

' ' He was bom in Dublin on St Andrew's day [30 Nov. ], 
In the year 1667, and when he was a year old an event hap- 
pened to Imn that seems verv unustud, for his nursi, who 
wasawomanofWhitehaven, being under an absolute neces- 
sity of seeing one of her relations who was then extremely 
sick, and from whom she expected a le|^cy, and being 
at the same time extremely fond of the mfant, she stole 
him 00 shipboard imknown to his mother and uncle, 
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•nd cuH«d him wiih her to Whitehaven, whew he con- 
tinued for almosl thnc years. For, when the mailer was 
discovered, his molher sent ordets by all means ikot to 
hazard a second voyage till he could be better able to bear 
it. The nurse was so caicful of him, that before he le- 
tumed be had learned to spell : and by the lime that he 
was three years old be could read any chapter io the 
able. 

" Alter his return to Ireland he was sent to the school at 
KiUunny, from whence at fourteen he was admitted into 
the University of Dublin, a pensioner, on the a4th of 
April, t68i. where, by the ill-treatment of his nearest 
relations, he was so discoursed and sunk in bis spirits 
that be loo much neglected his academic studies, for 
some parts of which he had no great relish by nanire. 
and turned himself lo reading history and poetry : so that 
when the time came for taking his degree of bachelor of 
arts, although he had lived with great regularity and due 
observance of the statutes, he was slopped of his degree 
for dulness and insufficiency, and at last hardly admitted 
io a manner. Utile to bis credit, which is called in that 
college ipeciali gratia, on the rstb of Febniary. r66s. 
With four more on the same footing ; and this discre- 
ditatde marli. as I am told, stands upon record on their 
coUue registry. 

"The troubles then brealdng out. he went to his mother, 
who lived iu Leicester : and, after continuing there some 
months, he was received by Sir William Temple, whose 
father had been a great friend lo the family, and who 
was now retired to his house called Moor Park, near 
Faniham, in Surrey, where he continued for about two 
years. For he happened before twenty years old, by a 
lurfeit of fruit, to contract a giddiness and coldness of 
stomach that idmost brought bun to his grave : and this 
disorder pursued him svith intermissions of two or Ihiee 
years to the end of his Ufe. Upon this occasion he re- 
turned to Ireland, in 1690, by advice of physicians, who 
wealdy imagined dial his native air might be of some use 
to recover his health ; but. growing worse, be soon went 
back to Sir William Temple, with whom, growing into 
■ome confidence, be was often trusted with matters of 
great importance. 

"Aboai thii time a bill was tnongbt into the House of 
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Commons for triemiial Parliaments, against which the 
King, who was a stranger to our constitution, was very 
adverse, by the advice of some weak people, who per- 
suaded the Earl of Portland that King Charles the First 
lost his crown and life by consenting to pass such a bilL 
The Earl, who was a weak man, came down to Moor 
Paiic by his Majesty's orders to have Sir William Temple's 
advice, who said much to show him the mistake. But he 
continued still to advise the King against passing the 
Bill, whereupon Mr. Swift was sent to Kensington with 
a whole account of the matter in writing, to convince the 
King and the Earl how ill they were ii^ormed. He told 
the Earl, to whom he was referred by his Majesty, and 
gave it in writing, that the ruin of King Charles the First 
was not owing to passing the triennml bill, which did 
not hindo- him from dissolving any Parliament, but to 
the passing of another bill, which put it out of his power 
to dissolve the Parliament then in being without the con- 
sent of the House. Mr. Svrift, who was well versed in 
English history, although he was under twenty-one years 
of age, save tne Kins^ a short account of the matter, but 
a more urge one to the Earl of Portland, but all in vain, 
for the King, by iU-advisers, was prevailed upon to refuse 
passing the bilL This was the fo^t time that Mr. Swift 
nad any converse with courts, and he told his friends it 
was the first incident that helped to cure him of vanity. 

" Mr. Swift having lived with Sir William Temple some 
time, resolving to settle himself in some way of living, 
was inclined to take Orders, but first commenced M.A. 
in Oxford as a student at Hart Hall on the 6th of July, 
169a. However, although his fortime was very snum, he 
had a scruple of entering into the church merely for 
support ; and Sir William, being then Master of the Rolls, 
offined him an employ of about £120 in that office, where- 
upon Mr. Swift told him that since he had now an oppor- 
tunity of living without being driven into the church for 
a maintenance, he was resolved to go to Ireland and take 
Holy Orders. In the year 1694 he was admitted into 
deacon's and priest's orders by Dr. William Moreton, 
Bishop of Kildare, who ordained him priestat Christ Chiuxh 
the i^th of January that jrear. He was recommended to 
the Lord Capel. then Lord Deputy, who gave him a 
pfcbend in the north worth about £100 a 3rear, called the 
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prabend of Kilioot in the cathedral of Connor, of which 
growing weary in a few months, he returned to England, 
resigned his living in fjavour of a friend who was redconed 
a man of sense and piety, and was besides encumbexed 
with a large fiunily, after which he continued in Sir 
William Temple's house till the death of that great man, 
who, besides a legacy, left him the care and trust and 
advantage of publishing his posthumous writings. 

" Upon this event Mr. Swift returned to London, and 
applied bv petition to King William upon the claim of a 
promise his Majesnr had made to Sir William Temple, 
that he would give Mr. Swift a prebend of Canterbury or 
Westminster. Colonel Henry »dney, lately created Earl 
of Romney, who possessed much friendship for him, and 
was now in some credit at court on accoimt of his early 
services to the King in Holland before the Revolution, 
for which he was made Master-General of the Ordnance, 
Constable of Dover Castle, Lord Warden of the Cinq 
Ports, and one of the Lords of the Council, promised to 
second Mr. Swift's petition, but said not a word to the 
King. And Mr. Swift, having totally relied on this lord's 
honour, and having neglected to use any other instrument 
of reminding his Majesty of the promise made to Sir 
William Temple, after long attendance in vain, thought 
it better to comply with an invitation given by the Earl of 
Berkeley to attend him to Ireland as his diaplain and 
private secretary, his lordship having been appointed one 
of the lords justices of that kingdom, with the Duke of 
Bolton and the Earl of Galway, on the 99th of June, 
1690. He attended his lordship, who landed near water- 
fora, and Mr. Swift acted as secretary the whole journey 
to Dublin. But another person had so far insinuated 
himself into the Earl's favour, by telling him that the post 
of secretary was not proper for a clergyman, nor would 
be of any advantage to one who ain^ only at church 
preferment, that his lordship, after a poor apology, gave 
that office to the other. 

*' In some months the deanery of Derry fell vacant, and 
it was the Eail of Berkeley's turn to dispose of it Yet 
things were so disordered, that the secretary having re- 
ceived a bribe, the deanery was disposed of to another, 
and Mr. Swift was put off with some other church livings 
not worth above a third part of that rich deanery, and at 
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this pnaoit time, not a sixth ; namely, the Rectory of 
Agbtf and the vicarage of Laiacor and Kathbeggan, intbe 
diocese of Meath, for which his letters patent bear data 
the 24th of February following. The excuse pretended 
was his being too young, although he was then thirty 
yean old. 

** The next vcar, in 1700, his grace Narcissus, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was pleased to confer on Dr. Swift the 
prd)end of Dnnraren, in the cathedral of St Patridc's, bv 
an instrument of institution and collation dated the 38th 
of September. And on the 23nd of October after he took 
his seat in the chapter. 

" From this time he continued in Ireland, and, on the 
i6ch of Fehruanr, 1701, he took his degree of Doctor df 
DirinitT in the University of Dublin, alter which he went 
to England about the banning of April and spent near 
a year there." 

These extracts from the " Fragment of an Autobio- 
graphy " present the outward facts of Swift's life, up to 
the age of thirty-three, in his own words. The few au- 
thentic details that may be added to this meagre outline 
of his youth are chi^y due to the researches of Mr. 
FoTster, and will be found in the monumental Life of 
which death unhappily prevented the completion. An 
wihappy childhood, weighed down by the double curse 
of poverty and dependence, a desultory, perhaps wild, 
and oertamly unsuccessful, university career, — though not 
the career of vice and insubordination with which it has 
been the fashion to credit him,-— ended with the general 
flight of loyal people upon the beginning of the " troubles " 
which attended the Revolution of 1685 in Irdand. Swift 
fled from Dublin with the rest, and joined his mother in 
Leicester, where the contented old lady had long before 
retired, and dedared herself rich and happy on her modest 
pension of twenty pounds a year. Up to this time there 
are no contemporary letters of Swift's, nor does the later 
correspondence throw any light upon the obscure periods 
of school and ooUq^e. The visit to Leicester, however, 
is lUusttated t^ the following letter to the vicar of Thornton 
in that countv, — ^peculiariy interesting as showing what 
were Swift's views on marriage and women at the age of 
twenty-three. It is curious to find Swift thus early chal- 
lenged for his intimacy with a woman whom he had no 
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intention of manying, when we remember what tragic 
consequences ensued from a similar cause many yean 
later in the case of Vanessa. Swift's charm for women, 
and his delight in their society, taken with his avowed 
dislike to marriage and frequent expressions of contempt 
for love, are among the strange contradictions of Us 
life. 

TO THB REV. JOHN KENDALL. 

MoorPark^ Febnuay ii, 1691-2. 
Sir, — If anything made me wonder at your letter, 
it was your almost inviting me to do so in the be- 
ginning, which, indeed, grew less upon knowing the 
occasion; since it is what I have heard from more 
than one in and about Leicester. And for the friend- 
ship between us, as I suppose yours to be real, so I 
think it would be proper to imagine mine, until you 
find any cause to believe it pretended ; though I might 
have some quarrel at you in three or four lines, which 
are very ill bestowed in complimenting me. And as 
to that of my great prospects of making my fortune, 
on which as your kindness only looks on the best side, 
so my own cold temper and unconHned humour is a 
much greater hindrance than any fear of that which 
b the subject of your letter. I shall speak plainly to 
jTOtt, that the very ordinary observations I made with 
going half a mile beyond the university, have taught 
me experience enough not to think of marriage till I 
settle my fortune in the world, which I am sure will 
not be in some years ; and even then itself, I am so 
hard to please, that I suppose I shall put it off to the 
other world. How all that suits with my behaviour 
to the woman in hand you may easily hnagine, when 
you know that there is something in me which must 
be employed, and when I am alone turns all, for want 
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of practioe, into speculation and thought ; insomuch, 
that these seven weeks I have been here, I have ¥rrit 
and burnt, and writ again, upon all manner of subjects, 
more than perhaps any man in England. And this is 
it which a great person of honour in Ireland (who was 
pleased to stoop so low as to look into my mind) used ^ 
to tell me, that my mind was like a conjured spirit, that I 
would do mischief if I would not give it employment. ^ 
It is this humour that makes me so busy when I am in 
company, to turn all that way ; and since it commonly 
ends in talk, whether it be love or common con- 
versation, it is all alike. This is so common, that I 
could remember twenty women in my life to whom I 
have behaved myself just the same way ; and, I profess, 
without any other design than that of entertaining 
myself when I am very idle, or when something goes 
amiss in my affiurs. This I always have done as a 
man of the world, when I had no design for anything 
grave in it, and what I thought at worst a harmless 
impertinence; but, whenever I begin to take sober ; 
resolutions, or, as now, to think of entering into the 
church, I never found it would be hard to put off this 
kind of folly at the porch. Besides, perhaps in so 
genend a conversation among that sex, I might pretend 
a little to understand where I am when I am going to 
choose for a wife ; and though the cunning sharper of 
the town may have a cheat put on him, yet it must be 
cleanlier carried than this which you think I am going 
to top upon myself. And truly, if you knew how me- 
taphysical I am that way, you would little fear I should 
venture on one who has given so much occasion to 
tongues : for, though the people is a lying sort of a 
beatty (and I think in Leicester abov^ all parts that I 
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ever was in,) yet they seldom talk without some glimpse 
of a reason, which I declare (so nnpardonably jealous 
I am) to be a sufficient cause for me to hate any woman 
any further than a bare acquaintance. Among all the 
young gentlemen that I have known who have ruined 
themselves by marrying, (which I assure you is a great 
number,) I have made this general rule, that they are 
/either young, raw, and ignorant scholars, who, for 
f want of knowing company, believe every silk petticoat 
[ includes an angel ; or else these have been a sort of 
honest young men, who perhaps are too literal in 
rather marrying than burning, and entail a misery on 
^Ijjthemselves and posterity by an overacting modesty. I 
think I am very far excluded from listing under either 
of these heads. I confess I have known one or two 
men of sense enough, who, inclined to frolics, have 
married and ruined themselves out of a maggot ; but 
a thousand household thoughts, which always drive 
matrimony out of my mind whenever it chances to 
come there, will, I am sure, frighten me from that ; 
I besides that I am naturally temperate, and never en- 
gaged in the contrary, which usually produces those 
/ effects. Your hints at particular stories I do not un- 
derstand ; and having never heard them but so hinted, 
thought it proper to give you this, to show you how I 
thank you for your regard of me; and I hope my 
carriage will be so as my friends need not be ashamed 
of the name. I should not have behaved myself after 
that manner I did in Leicester if I had not valued my 
own entertainment bejrond the obloquy of a parcel of 
very wretched fools, which I solemnly pronounce the 
inhabitants of Leicester to be ; and so I contented 
myself with retaliation. I hope you will forgive this 
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tioable ; and so, with my service to your good wife» I 
am, good cousiny your very affectionate friend and 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

The preceding letter was wrritten from Moor Park, 
the Surrey house of Sir William Temple, whose family 
had been acquainted with the Swifts in their more pros- 
perous days, and whose wife was a connection of Jonathan's 
mother. Swift's own account of the reasons which in- 
duced him to moke Moor Park his home for nearly ten 
years are given in a letter which he wrote to Lord Pal- 
merston, a member of the Temple fiamily, in 1726 : — 

" I own myself indebted to Sir William for recom- 
mending me to the late King, although without success, 
and to his choice of me to take care of his posthumous 
writings. But I hope you will not charge my living 
in his family as an obligation, for I was educated to 
little purpose if I retired to his house on any other 
motive than the benefit of his conversation and advice, 
and the opportunity of pursuing my studies. For, 
being bom to no fortune, I was at his death as far to 
seek as ever, and perhaps you will allow that I was of 
some use to him.*' 

Ever intolerant of patronage, Swift will not allow that he 
received any favour from Temple ; but there can be little 
doubt that his reception at Moor Park was at first an act 
of generosity to a friendless kinsman, who had no very 
obvious prospect of supporting himself; though the 
cniginally dependent position was soon exdianged for 
one of mutual assistance and respect when it was dis- 
covered what manner of a man the new Irish secretary 
was. There can be small doubt that the chief cause of 
Temple's backwardness in pressing Swift's claims for a 
post upon the King was his own sense of the indispensable 
services of his secretarv to himsell This idea is con- 
firmed by the following letter of Swift to his uncle William, 
which also gives a dim picture of the rather lonely life in 
his patron's house, relieved, however, by the visit to Ox- 
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ford, where he was admitted to an a</ eundem M.A. de- 
gree wiUi many marks of esteem. 

TO MR. WILLIAM SWIFT. 

Moor Park, November 29, 1692. 
SlRf — My sister told me you were pleased (when 
she was here) to wonder I did so seldom write to you. 
I hope you have been so kind to impute it neither to 
ill manners nor disrespect. I always have thought that 
sufficient from one who has always been but too trouble- 
some to you. Besides, I know your aversion to im- 
pertinence ; and, God knows, so very private a life as 
mine can furnish a letter with little else, for I often 
am two or three months without seeing anybody be- 
sides the family ; and now my sister is gone, I am 
likely to be more solitary than before. I am still to 
thank you for your care in my testimonium ; and it is 
to very good purpose, for I never was more satisfied 
than in the behaviour of the university of Oxford to 
me. I had all the civilities I could wish for, and so 
many substantial favours, that I am ashamed to have 
been more obliged in a few weeks to strangers than 
ever I was in seven years to Dublin College. I am 
not to take orders till the King gives me a prebend ; 
and Sir William Temple, though he promises me the 
certainty of it, yet is less forward than I could wish, 
because (I suppose) he believes I shxdl leave him, and, 
upon some accounts, he thinks me a little necessary to 
him. If I were affording entertainment or doing you 
any satisfaction by my letters, I should be very glad 
to perform it that way, as I am bound to do it by all 
others. I am sorry my fortune should fling me so far 
from the best of my relations ; but hope that I shall have 
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the happiness to see ycm some time or other. Pay 
my hnmble sendee to my good aunt, and the rest of 
my relations^ if you please. 

Swift had probably for some time decided upon taking 
orders on the first fjavourable occasion. The church was 
the natural destination of the scholar, and though Swift 
entertained a very high notion of the duties of a clei^yman, 
he was, doubtless, also influenced by the facilities for pro- 
motion that were offered by the clerical profession. "It 
is easier," he wrote, '* to provide for ten men in the church 
than one in a civil employment " But he refused to take 
orders merely for the sake of support, and it was only 
wboi Sir William Temple offered mm a clerkship in the 
Rolls Office in Dublin that he finally resolved to enter the 
church, now that he could no longer be accused of acting 
from mercenary motives. He was weary of the life of 
inaction and dependence at Moor Park, and seised the 
opportunity to break with Temple, and go to Dublin, 
where he was ordained deacon, and shoitly afterwards 
priest at the dose of 1694, and, in the foUowmg January, 
was presented by the Lord Deputy with the prebend 
of Kuroot, worth about /lOO a year. He did not stay 
there long ; for, in 1696, l^emple, who found the services 
of his secretary indispensable m the editing of his papers, 
summoned him back to England, and Swtft remained at 
Moor Park until Sir William's death in 1699. He had 
time, however, during his year's residence at Kilroot, a 
little district on Belfast lough, not only to write (probably) 
part of the " Tale of a Tub," but to fallmk>ve with Miss 
Waring, or Varina, as he poetically styled her, a sister of 
an old college friend who resided at the neighbouring 
dty of Belfast, where the name of the family is retained 
in Waring Street Miss Waring not unnatiirally refused 
to marry him on the small revenues of Kilroot, to which 
her own income would have made but an insuffident 
additioD ; and her hesitation provoked the first of the two 
IbQowiitf letters. It is the only avowed love-letter in the 
whole of Swift's correspondence, and reveals his nature in 
a light wholly different from that of his other cone- 
spondenoe, and quite distinct from the assured affection of 
the " Journal to SteOa." The second shows the tables 
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turned ; Swift was then vicar of LAracor, and Miss Waring 
appears to have been anxious for the marriage which she 
had formerly postponed. It is now Swift who is back- 
ward ; and no fJAults on the lady's side, however well they 
may have justified him in breaking off the engagement, 
can excuse his manner of doing it. 
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TO VARINA. 

April 2% 1696. 

Madam, — Impatience is the most inseparable quality 
of a lover, and indeed of every person who is in pursuit 
of a design whereon he. conceives his greatest happiness 
or misery to depend. It is the same thing in war, in 
courts, and in common business. Every one who hunts 
after pleasure, or fame, or fortune, is still restless and 
uneasy till he has hunted down his game ; and all this \ 
is not only very natural, but something reasonable too ; \ 
for a violent desire is little better than a distemper, 
and therefore men are not to blame in looking after a 
cure. I find myself hugely infected with this malady, 
tad am easily vain enough to believe it has some very 
good reasons to excuse it. For indeed, in my case, 
there are some circumstances which will admit pardon 
for more than ordinary disquiets. That dearest object 
npon which all my prospect of happiness entirely de- 
pends is in perpetual danger to be removed for ever 
m my sight. Varina*s life is daily wasting ; and 
oagh one just and honourable action would furnish 
ealth to her and unspeakable happiness to us both, 
yet some power that repines at human felicity has that 
influence to hold her continually doting upon her 
cruelty, and me on the cause of it This ftilly con- 
vinces me of what we are told, that the miseries of 
man*s life are all beaten out on his own anvil. Why 
was I so foolish to put my hopes and fears into the 
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power or management of another? Liberty is doubtless 
the most valuable blessing of life ; yet we are fond to 
fling it away on those who have been these 5000 years 
osing us ill. Philosophy advises to keep Our desires 
and prospect s of happiness as much as we can in our 
own brnsts, and independent of anything without. 
He that sends them abroad is likely to have as little 
quiet as a merchant whose stock depends upon winds, A 
and waves, and pirates, or upon the words and faith I 
of creditors, every whit as dangerous and inconstant 
as the other. 

I am a villain if I have not been poring this half 
hour over the paper, merely for want of something to 
say to you : or is it rather that I have so much to say 
to you that I know not where to begin, though at last 
it's all very likely to be arrant repetition ? 

Two strangers, a poet and a b^gar, went to cu£b\ 
yesterday in this town, which minded me to curse K 
heartily both employments. However, I am glad to see 
those two trades £r11 out, because I always heard they 
had been constant cronies ; but what was best of all, 
the poet got the better, and kicked the gentleman 
beggar out of doors. This was of great comfort to me, 
till I heard the victor himself was a most abominable 
bad rhymer, and as mere a vagabond beggar as the 
other, which is a very great offence to me ; for starving 
is much too honourable for a blockhead. I read some 
of his verses printed in praise of my lady Donegal, by 
which he has plainly proved that Fortune has injured 
him, and that he is dunce enough to be worth ;f 5000 
a-year. It is a pity he has not also the qualifications 
to recommend himself to your sex. I dare engage no 
ladies will hold him long in suspense with their nift- 
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kindness: one settlement of separate mamtenanoey 
well engrossed, would have more charms than all the 
wit or passion of a thousand letters. And I will 
maintain it, any man had better have a poor angel to 
his rival than the devil himself if he was rich. 

You have now had time enough to considei^my last 
letter, and to form your own resolutions upon it. I 
wait your answer with a world of impatience ; ;and if 
you think fit I should attend you before my journey, I 
am ready to do it. My lady Donegal tells nue that it 
is feared my Lord Deputy will not live many days ; and 
if that be so, it is possible I may take shipping from 
hence, otherwise I shall set out on Monday fortnight 
for Dublin, and, after one visit of leave to his ex- 
cellency, hasten to England: and how far you will 
stretch the point of your unreasonable scruples to keep 
me here will depend upon the strength of the love you 
pretend for me. In short, madam, I am once more 
offered the advantage to have the same acquaintance 
with greatness that I formerly enjoyed, and with better 
prospect of interest. I here solemnly offer to forego 
•it all for your sake. I desire nothing of your fortune ; 
/yon shall live where and with whom you please, till my 
I affidrs are settled to your desire : and in the mean time 
I I will push my advancement with all the eagerness 
(^ and courage imaginable, and do not doubt to succeed. 
Study seven years for objections against all this, and 
by heaven they will at last be no more than trifles and 
pnt-ofis. It is true you have known sickness longer 
than you have me, and therefore perhaps you are more 
loath to part with it as an older acquaintance : but 
listen to what I here solemnly protest, by all that can 
be witness to an oath, that if I leave this kingdom 
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before ]rou are mine, I will endure the utmost in- \ 
dignities of fortune rather than ever return again, ) 
though the king would send me back his deputy. ^ 
And if it must be so, preserve yourself, in God*s name, 
for the next lover who has those qualities you love so 
much beyond any of mine, and who will highly admire 
you for those advantages which shall never share any 
esteem from me. Would to heaven you were but a 
while sensible of the thoughts into which my present 
distractions plunge me ; they hale me a thousand ways, 
and I not able to bear them. It is so, by heaven : 
the love of Vaiina is of more tragical consequence than 
her cruelty. Would to God 3rou had treated and 
scorned me firom the beginning ! It was your pity \ 
opened the first way to my misfortime ; and now your ^ 
love is finishing my ruin : and is it so then ? In one 
fortnight I must take eternal farewell of Varina ; and 
(I wonder) will she weep at parting a little to justify 
her poor pretences of some aiSfection to me ? and will 
my firiends still continue reproaching me for the want 
of gallantry, and neglecting a close siege ? How comes 
it that they all wish us married together, they knowing 
my circumstances and yours extremely well, and I am 
sure love you too much, if it be only for my sake, to 
wish you anjrthing that might cross your interest or 
your happiness ? 

Surely, Varina, you have but a very mean opinion 
of the joys that accompany a true, honourable, u«. 
limited love ; yet either nature and our ancestors have 
highly deceived us, or else all other sublimary things 
are dross in comparison. Is it possible you can be yet 
inseasJMc to the prospect of a rapture and delight so 
innocent and so exalted ? Trust me, Varina, Heaven 

c 
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has given us nothing else worth the loss of a thought. 
, Ambition, high appearances, friends, and fortune, are 
all tasteless and insipid when they come in compe- 
tition ; yet millions of such glorious minutes are we 
perpetually losing, — for ever losing, irrecoverably 
\|losing, — ^to gratify empty forms and wrong notions, 
and affected coldnesses and peevish humour. These 
are the unhappy encumbrances which we who are dis- 
tinguished from the vulgar do fondly create to torment 
ourselves. The only felicity permitted to human life 
.we clog with tedious circumstances and barbarous for- 
/mality. By heaven, Varina, you are more experienced 
/and have less virgin innocence than I. Would not 
/ your conduct make one think jrou were highly skilled 
in all the little politic methods of intrigue ? Love, 
Jwith the gall of too much discretion, is a thousand 
I times worse than with none at all. It is a peculiar 
part of nature which art debauches, but cannot im- 
prove. We have all of us the seeds of it implanted in 
ourselves, and they require no help from courts or 
fortune to cultivate and improve them. To resist the 
violence of our inclinations in the beginning is a strain 
of self-denial that may have some pretences to set up 
for a virtue : but when they are grounded at first upon 
reason, — when they have taken firm root and grown 
up to a height, 'tis folly — folly as well as injustice — 
to withstand their dictates ; for this passion has a 
property peculiar to itself, to be most commendable 
in its extremes; and 'tis as possible to err in the 
excess of piety as of love. 

These are the rules I have long followed with you, 
Varina; and had you pleased to imitate them, we 
should both have been infinitely happy. The little 
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disguises and affected contradictions of jrour sex were \ 
all (to say the truth) infinitely beneath persons of your 
pride and mine ; paltry maxims that they are, calcu- 
lated for the rabble of humanity. O Varina, how 
imagination leads me beyond myself and all my sor- 
rows ! It is sunk, and a thousand graves lie open 1 — 
No, madam, I will give 3rou no more of my unhappy 
temper, though I derive it all from you. 

Farewell, madam ; and may love make you awhile 
forget your temper to do me justice. Only remember, 
that if you still refuse to be mine, 3rou will quickly lose, 
for ever lose, him that has resolved to die as he has 
lived, all yours. 

TO MISS JANE WARING. 

Dublin, May 4, 1700. 
Madam, — I am extremely concerned at the account 
yfm give of your health ; for my uncle told me he found 
you in appearance better than you had been in some years, 
and I was in hopes jrou had still continued so. God 
forbid I should ever be the occasion of creating more 
troubles to you, as yofi seem to intimate 1 The letter' 
you desired me to answer I have frequently read, and 
thought I had replied to every part of it that required 
it ; however, since you are pleased to repeat those 
particulars wherein jrou desire satisfaction, I shall en- 
deavour to give it you as well as I am able. You 
would know what gave my temper that sudden turn, 
as to alter the style of my letters since I last came 
over. If there has been that alteration you observe, 
I have told you the cause abundance of times. I had 
used a thousand endeavours and arguments to get you 
from the company and place you are in ; both 00 ac- 
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count of your health and humour, which I thought 
were like to suffer very much in such an air and before 
such examples. All I had in answer from yon was 
nothing but a great deal of arguing, and sometimes in 
a style so very imperious as I thought might have been 
spared, when I reflected how much you had been in 
the wrong. The other thing jrou would know is 
whether this change of style be ovring to the thoughts 
of a new mistress. I declare, upon the word of a 
Christian and a gentleman, it is not ; neither had I 
ever thoughts of being married to any other person 
but yourself. I had ever an opinion that 3rou had a 
great sweetness of nature and humour ; and whatever 
appeared to the contrary, I looked upon it only as a 
thing put on as necessary before a lover ; but I have 
since observed in abundance of 3rour letters such marks 
of a severe indifference, that I began to think it was 
hardly possible for one of my few good qualities to 
please you. I never knew any so hard to be worked 
upon, even in matters where the interest and concern 
are entirely your own ; all which, I say, passed easily 
while we were in the state of formalities and ceremony ; 
but, since that, there is no other way of accounting for 
this untractable behaviour in you but by imputing it to 
a want of common esteem and friendship for me. 

When I desired an account of jrour fortune, I had 
no such design as you pretend to imagine. I have 
told you many a time that in England it was in the 
power of any young fellow of common sense to get a 
larger fortune than ever you pretended to : I asked in 
order to consider whether it were sufficient, with the 
help of my poor income, to make one of your humour 
easy in a married state. I think it comes to almost 
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£icx> a-year ; and I think, at the same time, that no 
young woman in the world of the same income would 
dwindle away her health and life in such a sink, and 
among such family conversation : neither have all your 
letters been once able to persuade that you have the 
least value for me, because yfm so little regarded what 
I so often said upon that matter. The dismal account 
3rou say I have given you of my livings I can assure 
you to be a true one ; and, since it is a dismal one 
even in jrour own opinion, you can best draw conse- 
quenoes from it. The place where Dr. Bolton lived 
is upon a living which he keeps with the deanery ; but 
the place of residence for that they have given me is 
within a mile of a town called Trim, twenty miles 
from hence ; and there b no other way but to hire a 
house at Trim, or build one on the spot : the first is 
hardly to be done, and the other I am too poor to 
perform at present. For coming down to Belfast, it 
is what I cannot jret think of, my attendance is so 
close and so much required of me ; but our govern- 
ment sits very loose, and I believe will change in few 
months ; whether our part will partake in the change 
I know not, though I am very apt to believe it : and 
then I shall be at leisure for a short journey. But I 
hope your other friends, more powerful than I, will, 
before that time, persuade you from the place where 
you are. I desire my service to your mother, in re- 
turn for her remembrance ; but for any other dealings 
that way, I entreat your pardon ; and I think I have 
more cause to resent your desires of me in that 
case than yoia have to be angry at my refusals. If 
you like such company and conduct, much good do 
you with them ! My education has been otherwise. 
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My uncle Adam asked me one day in private, as by 
direction, what my designs were in relation to yon, 
because it might be a hindrance to yoi| if I did not 
proceed. The answer I gave him (which I suppose 
he has sent you) was to this effect : *' iThat I hoped I 
was no hindrance to 3rou ; becau^ the reason yon 
urged against an union with m^ Was drawn from your 

[ indisposition, which still continued ; that you also 

} thou^t my fortune not sufficient, which is neither at 
present in a condition to offer you ; that if your health 
and my fortune were as they ought, I would prefer you 
above all your s6x ; but that, in the present condition 
of both, I thought it was against your opinion, and 
would certainly make 3rou unhappy : that, had you 
any other ofiers which jrour friends or yourself thought 
more to your advantage, I should think I were very 
unjust to be an obstacle in your way." Now for what 
concerns my fortune, you have answered it. I desire, 
therefore, 3rou will let me know if your health be 
otherwise than it was when you told me the doctors 
advised 3rou against marriage, as what would certainly 
hazard your life. Are they or you grown of another 
Aopinion in this particular ? are you in a condition to 

I manage domestic affairs, with an income of less (per- 
liaps) than £yx> a-year ? have you such an inclination 
^ to my person and humour as to comply with my de- 

^ sires and way of living, and endeavour to make us 
both as happy as you can ? will you be ready to en- 
gage in those methods I shall direct for the improve- 
ment of your mind, so as to make us entertaining 
company for each other, without being miserable 
when we are neither visiting nor visited ? can you 
bend your love and esteem and indiffei'ence to others 
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the same way as I do mine? shall I have so mudi 
power in jroor heart, or you so much govenmient of 
your passions, as to grow in good humour upon my 

approach, though provoked by a ? have you 

so much good-nature as to endeavour by soft words to 
smooth any rugged humour occasioned by the cross 
accidents of life ? shall the place wherever your hus- 
band is thrown be more welcome than courts or cities 
without him ? In short, these are some of the neces- 
sary methods to please men who, like me, are deep 
read in the world ; and to a person thus made I should 
be proud in giving all due returns to^iirds making her 
happy. These are the questions I have always resolved 
to propose to her with whom I meant to pass my life ; 
and whenever you can heartily answer them in the! 
affirmative, I shall be blessed to have you in my arms, 
without regarding whether your person be beautiful or 
your fortune large. Cleanliness in the first, and com- 
petency in the other, is all I look for. I desire, in- 
deed, a plentiful revenue, but would rather it should 
be of my own ; though I should bear from a wife to 
be reproached for the greatest. 

I have said all I can possibly say in answer to any 
part of your letter, and in telling you my clear opinion 
as to matters between us. I singled you out at first 
from the rest of women : and I expect not to be used 
like a common lover. When you think fit to send me 
an answer to this without , I shall then ap- 
prove myself, by all means you shall command, madam, 
3rour most faithful humble servant. 

The statement. " upon the word of a Christian and a 
gentleman." that there was no " new mistress " to ac- 
count for the change of his feeling towards Varina, is the 
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more remarkable since Swift had been in daily rdations 
with Stella during the four years which had elapsed since 
he resigned his prebend at Kilroot Even at this early date 
had Swift taken up the strange position towards Hester 
Johnson which he maintained through life, and Much 
nas baffled the curiosi^ of all his biographers, 
he first came to Moor rark in 1689, Stdla was a 
nine jreais, and Swift found pleasure in teaching 
write, — so that in later years Hariey could not 
between the master's and the pupil's hands. 
Tempks died she was a girl of nineteen, an4i^ is clear 
that Swift and she were then no ordinary friends. Soon 
afterwards he took upon him the direction of her affidrs, 
peisuaded her to move to Ireland, where Temple had 
bequeathed her ^ small proper^, and where Swift himself 
was now chaplain to the Lord Deputy, Lord Bericdey, 
and had, after many disappointments, been given the 
trifling living of Laraoor, with some cures attached, worth. 
itisbdieved,lessthan/a3oayour. Henceforward Stdla 
and her duenna, Mrs. Dinriev, lived in Ireland, with very 
occasional visits to Enriand. TheyoccupiedSwift'slodgings 
when he was about in London, and moved to ndgfabcorinff 
rooms when he returned. The "Journal to S^[eUa " wiu 
iUustrate their life and the society they enjoyed. 

Swift's position towards Hester Johnson at this period 
is described by himself in two letters to Dr. Tisdali, who 
was himself an aspirant for Stella's hand, and was deariy 
under the impression that he had a formidable rival in 
Swift. The first letter to Tisdali shows the liEuniliar 
footing Swift was on with "the ladies who came from 
Efigkmd," and gives some touches of character, Stella's 
jests, especially with Dilly Ashe, a famous punster, Ding- 
fey's blunders, and the rest. The second letter is in strong 
contrast to the playfulness of the first, and should be read 
in the light of the following strange " Resolutions." 
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RESOLUTIONS WHEN I COME TO 

BE OLD. 

WRITTEN IN 1699. 

Not to many a jroung woman. 

Not to keep young company, unless they really 
desire it. 

Not to be peevish or morose, or suspicious. 

Not to scorn present ways, or wits, or DEishions, or 
men, or war, etc. 

Not to be fond of children [or let them come near 
me hardly]. 

Not to tell the same story over and over to the same 
people. 

Not to be covetous. 

Not to neglect decency or cleanliness, for fear of 
falling into nastiness. 

Not to be over severe with young people, but give 
allowances for their 3routhful follies and weaknesses. 

Not to be influenced by, or give ear to, knavish 
tattling servants, or others. 

Not to be too free of advice, or trouble any but 
those that desire it. 

To desire some good friend to inform me which of 
these resolutions I break or neglect, and wherein ; and 
reform accordingly. 

Not to talk much, nor of myself. 

Not to boast of my former beauty, or strength, or 
fitvour with ladies, etc 

Not to hearken to flatteries, nor conceive I can be 
beloved by a young woman ; et eos qui haerediicUem 
captaut cdisse ac vUare, 
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Not to be positive or opinionative. 
Not to set for observing all these rules, for fear I 
should observe none. 

TO THE REV. DR. TISDALL. 

London^ February 3, 1703-4. 

I AM content you should judge the order of friend- 
ship you are in with me by writing to you, and ac- 
cordingly you will find yourself the first after the ladies ; 
for I never write to any other, either friend or rela- 
tion, till long after. I cannot imagine what paragraph 
3rou mean in my former that was calculated for lord- 
primate, or how you could show it him without being 
afraid he might expect to see the rest. But I will take 
better methods another time, and you shall never, 
while you live, receive a syllable from me fit to be 
shown to a lord-primate, unless it be yourself. Mon- 
taigne was angry to see his essays lie in the parlour 
window, and therefore wrote a chapter that forced the 
ladies to keep it in their closets. After some such 
manner I shall henceforth use you in my letters, by 
making them fit to be seen by none but yourself. 

I am extremely concerned to find myself unable to 
persuade you into a true opinion of your own littleness, 
nor make you treat me with more distance and respect : 
and the rather, because I find all your little pretensions 
are owing to the credit you pretend with two ladies 
who came from England. I allow indeed the cham- 
ber in William-street to be Little England by their 
influence ; as an ambassador's house, wherever it is, 
hath all the privileges of his master's dominions ; and, 
therefore, if you wrote the letter in their room, or their 
company, (for in this matter their room is as good as 
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their company,) I will indulge you a littlei Then, for 
the Irish legs you reproach me with, I defy you. I 
had one indeed when I left your island ; but that 
which made it Irish is spent and evaporate, and I 
look upon myself now as upon a new foot. You seem 
to talk with great security of your establishment near 
the ladies ; though, perhaps, if you knew what they 
say of you in their letters to me, you would change 
your opinion both of them and yourself. — A Hie, — 
And now you talk of a bite, I am ashamed of the 
ladies' being caught by jrou, when I had betrayed you 

and pven them warning. 1 had heard before of the 

choking, but never of the jest in the church ; you may 
find from thence that women's prayers are things per- 
fectly by rote, as they put on one stocking after an- 
other, and no more. But if she be good at blunders, 

she is as ready at come-offs ; and to pretend her senses 
were gone was a very good argument she had them 
about her. You seem to be mighty proud (as you have 
reason, if it be true,) of the part you have in the ladles' 
good graces, especially of her you call the party, . . . 

I am mightily afraid the ladies are very idle, and do 
not mind their book. Pray, put them upon reading ; 
and be always teaching something to Mrs. Johnson, 
because she is good at comprehending, remembering, 
and retaining. I wonder she could be so wicked as to 
let the first word she could speak, after choking, be a 
pun. I differ from you ; and believe the pun was just 
coming up, but met with the crumbs, and so, struggling 
for the wall, could neither of them get by, and at last 
came both out together. 

It is a pleasant thing to hear you talk of Mrs. Ding- 
ley's blunders, when she has sent me a list with above 
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a dozen of yours that have kept me alive, and I hope 
will do so till I have them again from the fountain- 
head. I desire Mrs. Johnson only to forbear punning 
after the Finglas rate when Dilly was st home. . . . 

I tell you what ; I wrote against the bill that was 
against occasional conformity ; but it came too late by 
a day, so I would not print it. But you may answer 
it if 3rou please ; for you know you and I are Whig 
and Tory. And, to cool your insolence a little, know 
that the queen and court, and house of lords, and half 
the commons almost, are Whigs ; and the number 
dally increases. 

I desire my humble service to the primate, whom I 
have not written to, having not had opportunity to 
perform that business he employed me in ; but shall 
soon, now the days are longer. • . . 

TO THE SAME. 

London^ April 20^ 1704* 
Yesterday, coming from the country, I found your 
letter, which had been four or five days arrived, and 
by neglect was not forwarded as it ought. You have 
got three epithets for my former letter, which I believe 
are all unjust : you say it was unfriendly^ unkind^ and 
tinaceountable. The two first, I suppose, may pass but 
for one ; saving (as Captain FluelUn says the phrase 
is) a little variation. I shall therefore answer those 
two as I can ; and for the last, I return it you again 
by these presents, assuring you that there is more un- 
accountability in your letter's little finger than in 
mine's whole body. And one strain I observe in it, 
which is frequent enough ; you talk in a mystical sort 
of way, as if 3rou would have me believe I had some 
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great design, and that you had found it out : youx 
phrases are, " that my letter had the efiect you judge 
I designed ; that you are amazed to reflect on what 
you judge the cause of it ; and wish it may be in your 
power to love and value me while you live," etc. In 
answer to all this, I might with good pretence enough 
talk starchly, and aflect ignorance of what 3rou would 
be at ; but my conjecture is, that you think I obstruc- 
ted your inclinations to please my own, and that my 
intentions were the same with yours. In answer to all 
which I will, upon my conscience and honour, tell you 
the naked truth. First, I think I have said to you be- 
fore that, if my fortunes and humour served me to think 
of that state, I should certainly, among all persons on 
earth, make your choice; because I never saw that 
person whose conversation I entirely valued but hers ; 
this was the utmost I ever gave way to. And, 
secondly, I must assure you sincerely that this regard 
of mine never once entered into my head to be an 
impediment to you i^but I judged it would, perhi^)6| 
be a clog to your rising in the world ; and I did not 
conceive you were then rich enough to make yourself 
and her happy and easy. But that objection is now 
quite removed by what you have at present, and by 
the assurances of Eaton's livings. I told you indeed 
that your authority was not sufficient to make over- 
tures to the mother without the daughter's giving me 
leave, under her own or her friend's hand, which, I 
think, was a right and a prudent step. However, I 
told the mother immediately, and spoke with all the 
advantages you deserve. But, the objection of your 
fortune being removed, I declare I have no other ; nor 
shall any consideration of my own misfortune, in losing 
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so good a friend and companion as her, prevail on me, 
against her interest and settlement in the world, since 
it is held so necessary and convenient a thing for ladies 
to many ; and that time takes off from the lustre of 
virgins in all other eyes but mine. I appeal to my 
letters to herself whether I was 3rour friend or not in 
the whole concern ; though the part I designed to act 
in it was purely passive, which is the utmost I will 
ever do in things of this nature, to avoid all reproach 
of any ill consequence that may ensue in the variety 
of worldly accidents. Nay, I went so hx both to her 
mother, herself, and I think to you, as to think it could 
not be decently broken ; since I supposed the town had 
got it in their tongues, and therefore I thought it could 
not miscarry ¥rithout some disadvantage to the lady's 
credit. I have always described her to you in a man- 
ner different from those who would be discouraging ; 
and must add that, though it has come in my way to 
converse with persons of the first rank and of that sex 
more than is usual to men of my level and of our 
function, yet I have nowhere met with an humour, a 
wit, or conversation so agreeable, a better portion of 
good sense, or a truer judgment of men and things, I 
mean here in England ; for as to the ladies of Ireland 
I am a perfect stranger. As to her fortune, I think 
you know it already ; and if jrou resume jrour designs, 
and would have further intelligence, I shall send you 
a particular account. 

I give you joy of your good fortunes, and envy very 
much your prudence and temper, and love of peace 
and settlement ; the reverse of which has been the 
great uneasiness of my life, and is likely to continue 
so. And what is the result? En queis comevimus 
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agros ! I find nothing bat the good words and wishes 
of a decayed ministry, whose lives and mine will pro- 
bably wear out before they can serve either my little 
hopes or their own ambition. Therefore I am resolved 
suddenly to retire, like a discontented courtier, and 
vent myself in study and speculation, till my own 
humour, or the scene here, shall change. 

On the death of Temple in 1699, Swift accepted the 
post of chaplain to Lord Berkeley at Dublin Castle, an 
office he retained under the Duke of Ormond. with whom 
and his family he maintained a close friendship through 
life, and also under Lord Pembroke, whose devotion to 
punning found a ready support from the chaplain, whose 
jokes and " new Castilian language." the joint product of 
the Earl and Swift and Dilly Ashe, and other wits of 
Dublin, rendered the society at the Castle anything but 
formal. Of his residence in Lord Berkeley's household 
we possess some inimitable touches in the " Petition of 
Mrs. Francis Harris ; " and we know how he imposed on 
Lady Berkeley with the " Meditation on a Broomstick." 
Swift obtained the vicarage of Laracor in the beginning 
of 1700. and afterwards was presented to a prebend at St. 
Patrick's CathedraL His life from 1699 to 1710 was spent 
between Dublin Castle. Laracor. and London, where he 
was conunissioned by the Archbishop of Dublin to n^o- 
tiate with the ministry for the remission of the first-fruits 
and twentieth-parts to the Church of Ireland. Half of 
neariy every veu* was spent — very economically, at ;f 30 a 
quarter. — in London, where his reputation as a wit, and 
as the acknowledged author of the " Contests in Athens 
and Rome," his first political publication, added to the 
suspicion that he was the author of the " Tale of a Tub " 
and the " Battle of the Books," which appeared for the 
first time in print in 1704. secured him a ready welcome 
at the clubs and coffee-houses. We can iniagine the 
nodes coenatque dwrum, with Addison. Prior. Rowe, 
Congreve, and others, of which we read in his letters to 
his friend Colonel Hunter, the governor-elect of Virginia, 
and of which we have an interesting record in the jottings 
in Swift's memorandum books for 1705 : — " Tav" Addison 
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2J. 6d, Tav« Addison u. Tav« Add* xs, 6d, Tv^ 
Addis** 4J. td, Tav" Addis" 2x. 6<^" His personal busi- 
ness in London was to obtain preferment. He was 
strongly supported for the bishopric of Waterford in the 
beginning of 1708. but a person peculiariy odious to him 
(to whom he makes sarcastic allusion in a letter to Walls 
below) was appointed ; and there was also a proposal that 
he should go as First Secretary of Legation with Lord 
Bericeley to Vienna, but this mission was abandoned. He 
writes in jest to Hunter of accepting the see of Virginia, 
and a memorandum in 1708 runs — " In suspense I wasaU 
this year in England." When he went back to Ireland in 
1709, he took with him a little volume of " Pd(£sies ChnS- 
tiennes de Monsieur JoUivet," which he had begged from 
Lord Hafifax, as " the only C&vour he had ever received 
from him or his party." 

In Ireland he lived sometimes at Dublin, espedallT 
during his chaplaincy, and sometimes at Laracor. "A 
couple of miles from Trim, in a dull fanning country at 
the northern extremity of East Meath, with a few huts 
around it, a parsonage house too dilapidated for decent 
residence, and a glebe of one acre, rose the old, plain, 
bam-like structure with its low belfry, in manifest neglect 
and decay. Swift's resolve was taken on the instant that 
it should not remain so ; though with his narrow means 
he could proceed but slowly in the self-imposed duty of 
repair. The greater part of the first year's income was 
expended in making the vicarage tenantable ; and gra- 
dually, through the next half-dozen years, extraordinary 
improvements were effected in the church and glebe. 
An extensive garden was laid out, having for its boundary 
a small stream, of which he so enlarged the current and 
smoothed the hsjiVs as to turn it into a canal, in the 
Dutch style that Moor Paric had made pleasant to his 
memory ; and along the pretty winding walk, formed by 
the side of it, he planted regular ranks of willows in double 
rows. " We often hear of these willows and the stream 
in the "Journal to Stella," where Swift frequently writes 
how he longs to get back to his improvements at Laracor : 
" a scurvv acre of land." he calls it, but adds, " I always 
left it with regret" For neighbours, there were Joe 
Beaumont. — "the grey old fellow, poet Joe," — Parvisol. 
Swift's steward and tithe-agent, Raymond, the impro- 
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▼klent vicar of Trim, and a few gentlepeoi^ at a distance ; 
and be bimsdf describes his oongregatioa as numbering 
"at least fifteen people, most of uem gentle and afi 
simple.'* 

During these ten years Stdla remained generally in 
Irdand, except for two visits to London in 1705 and the 
winter of 1707*8, when Swift first made the accjuaintance 
of Hester Vanbomrigh. For the rest of the tmie Stella 
lived at the vicarage of Laracor while Swrift was absent, 
and removed to Trim when be returned ; or else she 
and Mrs. Dingley lodged in Dublin, and enjoyed the 
Friday dub and ombre, to which frequent allusion is 
made later on in the " JoumaL" 

The correspondence during this period consists chiefly 
of letters to Archbishop King, on the political changes of 
the time, and on the ups and downs of the negotiations 
for the remission of the first-fruits, which was constantly 
being promised and as constantly deferred ; eventually 
it was granted under Hariey's ministry. The somewhat 
formal character of these letters render them uninteresting 
except to students of political history. One example is 
given bdow, toc;ether with two letters to Colonel Hunter 
with the news oithe town, an arousing letter from Laracor 
to Dr. Sterne, Dean of St Patrick's, and another to 
Archdeacon WaDs, of Dublin, full of the Castie puns, 
published in part by Mr. Forster, and now completed 
from the MS. idth Mr. John Murray's permission. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London^ Jatmary 6, 1 708-9. 
VLh Lord, — Before I received the honour of jrour 
grace's of Nov. 20, 1 had sent one enclosed, etc, with 
what account I could of afEsdrs. Since that time the 
measures are altered of dissolving your parliament, 
which, doubtless, is their wisest course, for certain 
obvious reasons that jrour grace will easily apprehend ; 
and I suppose you have now received directions about 
pioroguing it, for I saw the order some days ago. I 
thoold have aduiowledged your grace's letter, if I had 

D 
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not been ever since peisecnted with a crael distemper 
of giddiness in my head, that would not sufifer me to 
write or think of anything, and of which I am now 
slowly recovering. I sent yon word of the affiur of 
the first-fruits being performed, which my lord Pem- 
broke had the goodness to send me immediate notice 
of. I seldom see his lordship now, bat when he pleases 
to command me ; for he sees nobody in public, and is 
very full of business. I fiucy your grace will think it 
necessary that in due time his lordship should receive 
some kind of thanks in form. I have a Dedr pretence to 
merit in this matter, although, in my own conscience, 
I think I have very little, except my good wishes, and 
frequent reminding my lord Pembroke. But two great 
men in office, giving me joy of it, very frankly told 
me, " that if I had not smoothed the way, by giving 
them and the rest of the ministry a good opinion of 
the justice of the thing, it would have met with op- 
position ; " upon which I only remarked what I have 
always observed in courts, that when a favour is done 
there is no want of persons to challenge obligations. 
Meantime, I am in a pretty condition, who have bills 
of merit given me, that I must thankfully acknow- 
ledge, and yet cannot honestly offer them in payment. 
I suppose the clergy will, in due time, send the queen 
an address of thanks for her favour. 

I very much applaud your grace's " sanguine tem- 
per," as you call it, and your comparison of religion 
to paternal affection; but the world is divided into 
two sects, those that hope the best, and those that fear 
the worst ; your grace is of the former, which is the 
wiser, the nobler, and the most pious principle ; and 
although I endeavour to avoid being of the other, yet 
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npon this article I have sometimes strange weaknesses. 
I compare true religion to learning and civility, which 
have ever been in the world, bat very often shifted 
their scenes ; sometimes entirely leaving whole coon- 
tries where they have long flourished, and removing to 
others that were before barbarous ; which has been the 
case of Christianity itself, particularly in many parts of 
Africa ; and how far the wickedness of a nation may 
provoke God Almighty to inflict so great a judgment is 
terrible to think. But as great princes, when they 
have subdued all about them, presently have universal 
monarchy in their thoughts; so your grace, having 
conquered all the corruptions in a diocese, and then 
pursued your victories over a province, would fain go 
further and save a whole kingdom, and would never 
be quiet, if you could have your will, until you had 
converted the world. 

And this reminds me of a pamphlet lately come out» 
pretended to be a letter hither from Ireland, against 
repealing the test, wherein your grace's character is 
justly set forth : for the rest, some parts are very well, 
and others puerile, and some facts, as I am informed, 
wrong represented. The author has gone out of his 
way to reflect on me as a person likely to write for re- 
pealing the test, which I am sure is very unfair treat- 
ment. This is all I am likely to get by the company 
I keep. I am used like a sober man with a drunken 
fitte, have the scandal of the vice without the satisfiic- 
tion. I have told the ministry, with great fran k n e ss, 
my opinion, that they would never be able to repeal 
it, uidess such changes should happen as I could not 
foresee ; and they all believe I difier from them in that 
point* 
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Mr. Addison, who goes over first secretary, is a most 
ezoellent persoo ; and being my most intimate fHend, 
I shall use all my credit to set him right in his notions 
of persons and tMngs. I spoke to him with great plain- 
ness npon the subject of the test ; and he says he is 
confident my lord Wharton will not attempt it if he 
finds the bent of the nation against it — I will say no- 
thing fiuther of his character to your grace at present, 
because he has half persuaded me to have some 
thoughts of returning to Ireland, and then it will be 
time enoii^ : bat if that happens otherwise, I pie- 
some to recommend him to your grace as a person 
yon will think worth your acquaintance. 

My lord Berkeley begins to drop his thoughts of 
going to Vienna ; and indeed I freely gave my opinion 
against such a journey for one of his age and infirmi- 
ties. And I shall hardly think of going secretary with- 
out him, although the emperor's ministers here think I 
will, and have writ to Vienna. I agree with your grace 
that such a design was a little too late at my years ; 
but, considering myself wholly useless in Ireland, and 
in a parish with an audience of half a score, and it 
being thought necessary that the quaen should have a 
secretary at that court, my friends telling me it would 
not be difficult to compass it, I was a little tempted to 
pass some time abroad, until my friends would make 
me a little easier in my fortunes at home. Besides, I 
had hopes of being sent in time to some other court, 
and in the mean while the pay would be forty shillings 
a-day, and the advantage of living, if I pleased, in 
lord Berkeley's family. But, I believe, this is now all 
at an end. I am, my lord, with the greatest respect, 
]rour grace's most obedient and most humble servant 
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X ICONSIBUR ICONSIBUR HUNTER, GBNTILHOICMB 

ANGLOIS A PARIS. 

London^ January 13, 1708-9. 
S1R9— I know no people so ill used by your men of 
Imsiness as their intimate friends. About a fortnight 
after Mr. Addison had received the letter you were 
pleased to send me» he first told me of it with an air 
of recollection, and, after ten days further of grace, 
thought fit to give it me ; so you know where to fix 
the whole blame that it was no sooner acknowledged. 
Tis a delicate expedient jrou prisoners have, of divert- 
ing yourselves in an enemy's country, for which other 
men would be hanged. I am considering whether 
there be no way of distmrbii^ your quiet by writing 
some dark matter that may give the French court a 
jealousy of you. I suppose Monsieur Chamillard or 
some df his commissaries must have this letter inter- 
preted to them before it comes to your hands; and 
therefore I here think good to warn them that, if they 
exchange you under six of their lieutenant-generals, they 
will be losers by the bargain. But that they may not 
mistake me, I do not mean as viceroy de Vtrgmia^ 
mats camme le cohmd Hunter. I would advise you to 
be very tender of your honour, and not iiEdl in love ; 
because I have a scruple whether you can keep your 
parole if you become a prisoner to the ladies ; at least 
it will be scandalous for a free Briton to drag two 
chains at once. I presume you have the liberty of 
Paris and fifty miles round, and have a very light pair 
of fetters, contrived to ride or dance in, and see Ver- 
saillesy and every place else, except St. Germain. I 
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hear the ladies call you already notre prisonmer Hun" 
ter^ U plus honnite gar f on du numde. Will you French 
yet own us Britons to be a brave people? Will they 
allow the duke of Marlborough to be a great general ? 
Or are they all as partial as their gazetteers? Have 
you yet met any French colonel whom ]^ou remember 
to have formerly knocked from his horse, or shivered 
at least a lance against his breastplate? Do you know 
the wounds you have given when you see the scan ? 
Do you salute your old enemies with 

— Stetimus tela aspera contrB, 
Contulimusque manus ? 

Vimi saun que Monsieur d^Addison^ noire bon ami^ 
est fast secrHaire d^Hat ^Irelande ; and unless you 
make haste over and get me my ^%ginian bishopric, 
he will persuade me to go with him, for the Vienna 
project is off; which is a great disappointment to the 
design I had of displaying my politics at the emperor's 
court. I do not like the subject you have assigned me 
to entertain you with. Crowder is sick, to the comfort 
of all quiet people ; and Frowde is rft/eur hpeindre. 
Mi. Addison and I often drink your health, and this 
day I did it with Will Pate, a certain adorer of yours, 
who is both a bel esprit and a woollendraper. The 
Whigs carry all before them, and how far they will 
pursue their victories we underrate Whigs can hardly 
tell. I have not yet observed the Tories' noses ; their 
number is not to be learned by telling of noses, for 
every Tory has not a nose. 

'Tis a loss you are not here to partake of three 
weeks' frost, and eat gingerbread in a booth, by a fire 
upon the Thames. Mrs. Floyd looked out with both 
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lier eyeSy and we had one dajr's thaw : bat she drew 
in her head, and it now freexes as hard as ever. 

As for the conyocationy the queen thought fit to 
prorogue it, though at the expense of Dr. Atterbury's 
displttuore, who was designed their prolocutor, and 
is now raving at the disappointment. 

I amuse myself sometimes with writing verses to 
Bfrs. Finch, and sometimes with projects for the 
imiting of parties, which I perfect over night and bum 
in the morning. Sometimes Mr. Addison and I steal 
to a pint of bad wine, and wish for no third person 
but you ; who, if you were with us, would never be 
satisfied without three more. You know, I believe, 
that poor Dr. Gregory is dead, and Keil solicits to be 
his successor; but party reaches even to lines and 
circles, and he will hardly carry it, being reputed a 
Tory, which yet he utterly denies. We are here nine 
times madder after operas than ever ; and have got a 
new castrato from Itsily, called Nicolini, who exceeds 
Valentini, I know not how many bars' length. Lords 
Somers and Hali&x are as well as busy statesmen can 
be in parliament time. Lord Dorset is nobody's fis- 
vourite but yours and Mr. Prior's, who has lately 
dedicated his book of poems to him ; which is all 
the press has furnished us of any value since jrou 
went* • . . 

X MONSIEUR MONSIEUR HUNTER, GENTILHOMME 

ANGLOIS A PARIS. 

London, March 32, 1708-9. 
Sir, — ... I hear your good sister, the queen of 
Pomunki, waits with impatience till you are restored to 
your dominions ; and that your rogue of a viceroy re- 
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tnins money fiast to £ng;ltiid, against tlie time he most 
retire from hit govenmient. Meantime Philips writes 
venes in a s]edge» upon the frocen sea, and transmits 
them hither to thrive in our warmer dime mider the 
shelter of my lord Dorset. I could send you a great 
deal of news from the RtspubUem GnAstretiaria^ 
which was never in greater altitude^ though I have 
been of late but a small contributor. A cargo of 
q>linters from the Arabian rocks have been latdy 
shipwrecked in the Thames* to the irreparable damage 
of the virtuosi. Mrs. Long and I are fallen out ; I 
shall not trouble you with the cause, but don't yon 
think her altogether in the wrong ? But Mrs. Barton 
is still in my good graces ; I design to make her tell 
me when yon are to be redeemed, and will send you 
FOid. There it is now, you think I am in jest ; but 
I assure you, the best intelligence I get of public a£Burs 
is £rom ladies, for the ministers never tell me anything ; 
and Mr. Addison is nine times more secret to me than 
anybody else, because I have the happiness to be 
thought his friend. The company at St. James's 
coffeehouse is as bad as ever, but it is not quite so 
good. The beauties you left are all gone off this 
firost, and we have got a new set for spring, of wluch 
Mrs. Chetwind and Mrs. Worsley are the principal. 
The vogue of operas holds up wonderfully,, though we 
have had them a year ; but I design to set up a party 
among the wits to run them down by next winter, if 
true English caprice does not interpose to save us the 
labour. Mademoiselle Spanbeim is going to marry 
my lord Fitzharding, at least I have heard so ; and if 
you find it otherwise at your return, the omsequenoes 
may possibly be survived ; however, you may tell it 
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the Paris gaietteer, and let me have the pleasure to 
read a lie of my own sendiiig. I soppoae you have 
heaid that the town has lost an old duke and recovered 
a mad duchess. The duke of Btfarlborough has at 
length found an enemy that dares face him, and which 
he will certainly fly before with the first opportunity, 
and we are all of opinion it will be his wisest course 
to do so. Now the way to be prodlgiovsly witty 
would be by keeping yon in sospensci^ afd not letting 
yon know that this enemy is nothing but the north- 
east wind, which stops his voyage to Holland. This 
letter, going in Mr. Addison's packet, will, t hope, 
have better luck than the former. I shall go for 
Ireland some time in sommer, being not able to make 
my friends in the ministry consider my merits, or their 
promises, enough to keep me here; so that all my 
hopes now terminate in my bishopric of Virginia : in 
the mean time, I hold fast my dahn to your promise 
of corresponding, with me, and that you will hence- 
forward address your letters for me, at Mr. Steele's 
office, at the Cockpit, who has promised his care in 
conveying them. Mr. Domvil is now at Geneva, and 
sends me word he is become a convert to the Wh^s, 
by observing the good and ill effects of freedom and 
slavery abroad. 

I am now with Mr. Addison, with whom I have 
filiy times drunk your health since you left us. He 
is hurrying away for Ireland, and I can at present 
lengthen my letter no further ; and I am not certain 
whether you vrill have any from him or not till he gets 
to Ireland. However, he commands me to assure 
you of his humble service ; and I pray God too much 
business may not spoil Upius kcnMiie kommi du mmtde ; 
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for it is certain, which of a man's good talents he em* 
ploys on business must be detracted from his con- 
versation. I cannot write longer in so good company, 
and therefore conclude. 

TO ARCHDKACON WALLS. 

/on. 22, lyoy-S. 

I HAVE received your three letters, though I have 
not had the manners to answer any of them sooner. 
By manners we here mean leisure, but you Irish foUcs 
must have things explained to you. I thank yon 
heartily for tiie care, and kindness, and good inten- 
tioQs of your intelligence, and I once had a glimpse 
that things would have gone otherwise. But now I 
must retire to my morals, and pretend to be wholly 
without ambition, and to resign with patience. Yo« 
know by this time who is the happy man; a veiy 
worthy person, and I doubt not but the whole kingdom 
will be pleased with the choice. He will prove an 
ornament to the order, and a public blessing to the 
church and nation ; and after this if you will not allow 
me to be a good courtier, I will pretend to it no more. 
But let us talk no further on this subject ; I am stomach- 
sick of it already : the rest when we meet. 

I am glad the punning trade goes on. Sir Andrew 
Fountaine has been at his country-house this fortnight. 
And he has neither influence nor effluence from thence 
to Ixmdon, else perhaps things would not have gone 
as they did. Pray, is your Dorothy, as you call her, 
any kin to Dr. ThindoU (you know h is no letter) ? 
She should have called it Mrs. Catherine Logg, not 
Katty Log : that leaves nothing to guess. Tell her a 
pun of mine : I saw a fellow about a week ago hawking 
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in the Court of Requests with a parrot upon his fist to 
selL Yesterday I met him again, and said to him: 
How now, fricaid, I see that parrot sticks upon your 
hand still? When you had done with the Dean's 
book, I beHeve you were very glad of your liber-ty. 
Your catalogue puts me in mind of another pun I 
made t'other day. A gentleman was mightily afraid 
of a cat : I told him it was a sign he was pus-illanimous ; 
and. Lady Berkeley talking to her cat, my lord said 
die was very impertinent ; but I defended her, and 
said I thought her ladyship spoke very much to the 
poor-pus. Do you call Dorothy's puns a spurious 
race, . . • because they turn jrour stomach ? If yoxk 
do not like them, let the race be to the Swift, and I 
am content to father them all, as you direct me. Tell 
her I thought she had been a New-man, but I find 
die is the old woman still. The ladies of St Mary's 
are well, and talk of going to Ireland in spring. But 
Mrs. Johnson cannot make a pun, if she might have 
the weight of it in gold. They desire me to give 3roa 
their service when I writ As for politics, I know 
little worth writing. The parliament is this jrear 
prodigiously slow, and the preparations for war much 
slower, so that we expect but a moderate campaign, 
and people begin to be heartily weary of the war. Pray 
give my humble service to the Dean of St Patrick's. 
I writ to him lately once or twice. I hope he has 
received my letters. I give no service to A&s. Walls, 
because I write this to you both. Pray send me an 
account of some smaller vacancy than a bishopric in 
the government's gift. 
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TO DEAN STSENK. 

WITB A PROXY rOS HIS APfSARAMCB AS nSBKimAlY OW 
OUMLAVAM AT THB ABCMBUHOP'S VISITATION. 

. Laracor^ April I7» 17ICX 
Sir,— Yoa have put me nnder the necessity of 
writing yoa a very scurvy letter, and in a very scurvy 
manner. Itisthewantofhone8,andnotofinclinatioQ 
that hinden me £tom attending on yoa at the chapter. 
But I would do it on foot to see you visit in your own 
lig^t ; but if I must be visited by proxy, by proxy I will 
appear. The ladies of St. Mary's delivered me your 
commands ; but Mrs. Johnson had dropped half of them 
by the shaking of her horse. I have made a shift, by the 
assistance of two civilians and a book of precedents, 
to send you the jaigon annexed, with a blank for the 
name ai^ title of any prebendary who will have the 
charity to answer for me. Those words, gravi incom' 
wwdo, are to be translated, the want of a horse. In a 
few days I expect to hear the two ladies lamenting the 
fleshpots of Cavsm-street. I advise them, since they 
have given up their title and lodgings of St. Mary, to 
buy each of them a palfrey, and take a squire and 
seek adventures. I am here quarrelling with the frosty 
weather for spoiling my poor half •dozen of blossoms. 
Spa amti coUapsa rmt : whether these words be mine 
or Virgil's, I cannot determine. I am this minute very 
busy, being to preach to-day before an audience of at 
least fifteen people, most of them gentle, and all 
simple. 

I can send you no news : only the employment of 
my parishioners may, for memory-sake, be reduced 
under these heads : Mr. Perdval is ditching ; Mrs. 
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Perdval in her kitchen ; Mr. Wesley switching ; Mrs. 
Wesley stitching ; sir Arthur Langford riching^ which 
is a new word for heaping up riches. . . . Well, sir, 
long may you live the hospitable owner of good bits, 
good books, and good buildings. The bishop of 
Clogher would envy me for these three ba. 
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iET. 42—45- 

P^ROM September, 1710, to June, 1713. Swift was in 
England, and chiefly in London, engaged in the fierce 
fight of politics : it was now that he wrote the series of 
" Examiners," the biting satires, the telling broadsides, 
the elaborate and convincing pamphlets, that told so se- 
verdy upon Marlborough and the War Party, and ren- 
dered the Peace of Utrecht palatable to the nation. 
During these yeais of vigtHxnis pamphleteering we shall 
use few letters to SlDStimtc the hfe of the writer. There 
are many; but we shall not require them. The most 
perfect picture that can be demanded is found in that 
wonderful " Journal to Stella," in which Svrih " set down 
day by day the incidents of three momentous years ; 
wtuch received every hope, fear, or fancnr in its undress 
as it rose to him ; which was written for one person's 
private pleasure, and has had indestructible attractiveness 
tor everyone since ; which has no parallel in literature 
for the historic importance of the men and the events 
that move along its pages, or the homely vividness of the 
language that describes them ; and of which the loves, 
the hates, the joys and griefs, the expectations and dis- 
appointments, the great and little in dosest neighbour' 
hood, the alternating tenderness and bitterness, and. above 
all. the sense and nonsense in marvellous mixture and 
profusion, remain a perfect microcosm of human life." 
The picture of Swift's life during the three eventful 

B 
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years of the Harley administration as presented even in 
the foUowing extracts, which form but a tenth part of the 
whole Journal, is so complete that further description is 
superfluous. As a record of the writer's thoughts and 
deeds, the " Journal " is imrivalled. We may wish that 
Swift had gone a step further, and instead of contenting 
himself with chronicling his own and other people's mat- 
ter-of-fact doings, had made the great personages of the 
day live in his pages. As it is, their names are ever 
recurring, but we leave them with a very superficial con- 
ception of their characters, manners, or appearance. As 
our present object is Swift, and not Hairley or Bohng- 
broke or Mrs. Masham, this is not of great account ; but 
it is impossible to exaggerate the added value which 
would have attached to the journal if it had been as 
detailed with regard to others as it is with respect to the 
writer himself. 

The later extracts have been collated with the original 
MS. letters preserved by a happy fate in the British 
Museum, and in these the " little language " has been re- 
stored which the editors in a freak of literary prudery 
expunged. Thus, the letters Pdfr (Swift). MD (gene- 
rally Stella, but sometimes including the inevitable Mrs. 
Dinglev. who played propriety to this singular connection ), 
DD ( Mrs. Dinglev alone), etc. , have been replaced, instead 
of the Presto and other permutations, or total omissions, 
of the editors. No attempt, however, has been made to 
restore theoriginalforms in uiose earlier letters, — two-thirds 
unfortunately of the whole, — which have disappeared. 
Such restorations from mere analogy would be more dan- 
gerous than useful. Dots indicate omissions in the diary 
of the same day as the extract the^ terminate. The omis- 
sion of whole davs of the journal is sufficiently marked by 
the dates, since the journal was. as a rule, written every day. 
Names of months and other headings are in brackets when 
transferred from an earlier omitted part of the diary. 

Lomlon^ Saturday, Sept, 9, 17 10. 
Letter i i. I got here last Thunday after five days* 
travelling; weary the first, almost dead the second, 
tolerable the third, and well enough the rest ; and am 
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DOW glad of the fatigue, which has served for exercise ; 
and I am at present well enough. The Whigs were 
ravished to see me, and would lay hold on me as a twig 
while they are drowning, and the great men making 
me their clumsy apologies, etc But my lord treasurer 
received me with a great deal of coldness, which has 
enraged me so I am almost vowing revenge. I have 
not yet gone half my circle ; but I find all my ac- 
quaintance just as I left them. I hear my lady Giffiud 
is much at court, and lady Wharton was ridiculing it 
the other day ; so I have lost a friend there. I have 
not yet seen her, nor intend it ; but I will contrive to 
see Stella's mother some other way. I writ to the 
bishop of Clogher from Chester ; and I now write to 
the archlnshop of Dublin. Every thing is turning 
upside down ; every Whig in great office will, to a 
man, be infallibly put out ; and we shall have such a 
winter as has not been seen in England. Everybody 
asks me, how I came to be so long in Ireland, as 
naturally as if here were my being ; but no soul offers 
to make it so : and I protest I shall return to Dublin, 
and the canal at Laiaoor, with more satisfaction than 
ever I did in my life. The Tatler expects every day 
to be turned out of his employment ; and the duke of 
Ormond, they say, will be lieutenant of Ireland. I 
hope yoQ are now peaceably in Presto's k)dgings ; but 
I resolve to turn you out by Christmas : in which time 
I shall either do my business, or find it not to be done. 
Pray be at Trim by the time this letter comes to you, 
and ride little Johnson, who must needs be now in 
good case. I have begun this letter unusually on the 
post night, and have already written to the archbishop, 
and cannot lengthen this. Henceforth I will write 
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somethiDg every day to MD, and make it a sort of 
jonnial : and when it is fuU I will send it, whether 
MD writes or not ; and so that will be pretty : and I 
shall always be in conversation with MD» and MD 
with Presto. Pray make Parvisol pay you the ten 
pounds immediately; so I ocdeied him. They tell 
me I grow £Bitter, and look better ; and on Monday 
Jervas is to retouch my picture. I thought I saw Jack 
Temple and his wife pass by me to-day in their coach ; 
but I took no notice of them. I am glad I have wholly 
shaken off that family. . . . 

Lbttbr v. Sept, 30, 171a Have not I brought 
myself into a ^ntpremunire to b^in writing letters in 
whole sheets, and now I dare not leave it off. I cannot 
tell whether yon like these journal letters : I believe 
they would be dull to me to read them over ; but, 
perhaps, little MD is pleased to know how Presto 
passes his time in her absence. I always begin my 
last the same day I ended the former. I told you 
where I dined to-day, at a tavern with Stratford: 
Lewis, who is a great favourite of Harley*s, was to 
have been with us ; but he was hurried to Hampton 
Court, and sent his excuse, and that next Wednesday 
he would introduce me to Harley. It is good to see 
what a lamentable confession the Whigs all make me 
of my ill usage : but I mind them not. I am already 
represented to Harley as a discontented person, that 
was used ill for not being Whig enough ; and I hope 
for good usage from him. The Tories dryly tell me, 
I may make my fortune if I please ; but I do not un- 
derstand them, or rather I do understand them. 

[CV/.] 4. After I had put out my candle List night, 
my landlady came into my room, with a servant of 
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lord Halifax, to desire I would go dine with him at 
his house near Hampton Court ; but I sent him word 
I had business of great importance that hindered me, 
etc. And to^ay I was brought privately to Mr. 
Harley, who received me with the greatest respect 
and kindness imaginable : he has appointed me an 
hour on Saturday, at four afternoon, when I will open 
my Imsiness to 1dm. . . . 

7. I wonder when this letter will be finished : it 
must go by Tuesday, that is certain ; and if I have 
one from MD before, I will not answer it, that is as 
certain too I It is now morning, and I did not finish 
my papers for Mr. Harley last night ; for you must 
understand Presto was sleepy, and made blunders and 
blots. Very pretty that I must be writing to young 
women in a morning, fresh and fasting, faith. Well, 
good morrow to jrou : and so I go to business, and 
lay aside this paper till night, sirrahs. — At night. 
Jack Howe told Harley that if there were a lower 
place in hell than another, it was reserved for his 
porter, who tells lies so gravely and with so civil a 
manner. This porter I have had to deal with, going 
this evening at four to visit Mr. Harley, by his OMrn 
appointment. But the fellow told me no lie, though 
I suspected every word he said. He told me his 
master was just gone to dinner with much company, 
and desired I would come an hour hence ; which I 
did, expecting to hear Mr. Harley was gone out ; but 
they haid just done dinner. Mr. Harley came out to 
me, brought me in, and presented me to his son-in-law 
lord Doblane (or some such name), and his own son, 
and among others Will Penn the Quaker : we sat two 
hours, drinking as good wine as you do; and two 
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hoars more he and I alone ; where he heard me tell 
my business ; entered into it with all kindness ; asked 
for my powers, and read them ; and read likewise a 
memorial I had drawn up, and put it in his pocket to 
show the queen ; told me the measures he would take ; 
and, in ^ort, said everything I could wish ; told me 
he must bring Mr. St. John, (secretary of state,) and 
me acquainted ; and spoke so many things of personal 
kindness and esteem for me, that I am inclined half 
to believe what some friends have told me, that he 
would do everything to bring me over. He has de- 
sired to dine with me (what a comical mistake was 
that !). I mean he has desired me to dine with him 
on Tuesday ; and, after four hours being with him, 
let me down at St. James's coflSeehouse in a hackney 
coach. All this is odd and comical, if you consider 
him and me. He knew my Christian name very 
well. I could not forbear saying thus much upon this 
matter, although 3rou will think it tedious. But I 
will tell 3rou, you must know, it is fatal to me to be 
a scoundrel and a prince the same day : for being to 
see him at four, I could not engage myself to dine at 
any friend's ; so I went to Tooke to give him a ballad 
and dine with him, but he was not at home ; so I was 
forced to go to a blind chophouse, and dine for ten- 
pence upon gill ale, bad broth, and three chops of 
mutton ; and then go reeking from thence to the first 
minister of state. And now I am going in charity to 
send Steele a Tatler, who is very low of late. I 
think I am dviller than I used to be, and have not 
used the expression of ^* you in Ireland " and **weiH 
England," as I did when I was here before, to your 
great indignation. They may talk of the you know 
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what; bat, gad, if it had not been for that I should 
never have been able to get the access I have had ; 
and if that helps me to succeed, then that stime thmg 
will be serviceable to the Church. But how far we 
must depend upon new friends, I have learnt by long 
practice ; though I think, among great ministers, they 
are just as good as old ones. And so I think this 
important day has made a great hole in this side of 
the paper ; and the fiddle faddles of to-morrow and 
Monday will make up the rest ; and, besides, I shall 
see Harley on Tuesday before this letter goes. 

8. I must tell you a great piece of refinement of 
Uarley. He charged me to come to him often ; I 
told him I was loth to trouble him in so much business 
as he had, and desired I might have leave to come at 
his levee ; which he immediately refused, and said 
that was not a place for friends to come to. It is now 
but morning, and I have got a foolish trick ; I must 
say something to MD when I wake, and wish them a 
good morrow ; for this is not a shaving day, Sunday, 
so I have time enough : but get you gone, you rogues, 
I must go write ; yes, it will vex me to the blood if 
any of these long letters should miscarry : if they do, 
I will shrink to half sheets again ; but then what will 
you do to make up the journal ? there will be ten days 
of Presto's life lost ; and that will be a sad thing, 
faith and troth. . . . 

[LtTTBR VII. Oct.^ 13. O Lord ! here is but a 
trifle of my letter written yet ; what shall Presto do 
for prittle prattle to entertain MD? The talk n9w 
grows fresher of the duke of Ormond for Ireland, 
though Mr. Addison says he hears it will be in com- 
mission, and lord Galway one. These letters of mine 
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are a sort of journal, where matters open by degrees ; 
and as I tell true or false, you will find by the event 
whether my intelligence be good : but I do not caxe 
twopence whether it be or no. — At mgkt. To-day I 
was all about St. Paul's, and up at the top like a fool, 
with sir Andrew Fountaine and two more ; and spent 
seven shillings for my dinner like a puppy : this is the 
second time he has served me so; but I will never do it 
again, though all mankind should persuade me : un- 
considering puppies ! There is a young fellow here in 
town we are all fond of, and about a year or two come 
from the university, one Harrison, a pretty little fellow, 
with a great deal of wit, good sense, and good nature ; 
has written some mighty pretty things ; that in your 6th 
MuciUama, about the Sprig of an Orange, is his : he 
has nothing to live on but being governor to one of the 
duke of Queensberry's sons for forty pounds a year. 
The fine fellows are always inviting him to the tavern, 
and make him pay his club. Henley is a great crony 
of his : they are often* at the tavern at six or seven 
shillings reckoning, and always make the poor lad pay 
his full share. A colonel and a lord were at him and me 
the same way to-night; I absolutely refused, and 
made Harrison lag behind, and persuaded him not to 
go to them. I tell you this, because I find all rich 
fellows have that humour of using all people without 
any consideration of their fortunes ; but I will see 
them rot before they shall serve me so. Lord Halifax 
is always teasing me to go down to his country house, 
which will cost me a guinea to his servants, and 
twelve shillings coach-hire ; and he shall be hanged 
first. Is not this a plaguy silly story? But I am 
vexed at the heart ; for I love the young fellow, and 
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mm resolved to sdr np people to do something for him : 
be is a Whig, and I will put him upon some of my 
cast Whigs ; for I have done with them, and they 
have, I hope, done with this kingdom for our time. 
They were sore of the four members for London above 
all places, and they have lost three in the four. Sir 
Richard Onslow, we hear, has lost for Surrey; and 
they are overthrown in most places. Lookee, gentle- 
women, if I write loi^ letters I must write 3rott news 
and stuff, unless I send you my verses ; and some I 
dare not ; and those on the Shower in London I have 
sent to the Tatler, and you may see them in Ireland. 
I fiuicy you will smoke me in the Tatler I am going 
to write ; for I believe I have told you the hint. I 
had a letter sent me to-night from sir Matthew Dudley, 
and found it on my table wh#i I came in. Because 
it is extraordinary I will transcribe it from beginning 
to end. It is as follows : " Is the devil in you ? Oct. 
13, 1710." I would have answered every particular 
passage in it, only I wanted time. Here is enough for 
to-night, such as it is, etc. 

14. Is that tobacco at the top of the paper, or 
what ? I do not remember I slobbered. Lord 1 I 
dreamed of Stella, etc., so confusedly last ni^t, and 
that we saw dean Bolton and Sterne go into a shop ; 
and she bid me call them to her, and they proved to 
be two parsons I knew not ; and I walked without till 
she was shifting, and such stuff, mixed with much 
melancholy and uneasiness, and things not as they 
should be, and I know not how ; and it is now an ugly 
gloomy morning. — At night . Mr. Addison and I 
dined with Ned Southwell, and walked in the Park : 
and at the coffeehouse I found a letter from the bishop 
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of Clog^er, and a packet from MO. I opened the 
bisfaop't letter ; bat put up MD*8, and visited a lady 
just come to town, and am now got into bed, and 
going to open your little letter : and God send I may 
find MO well, and happy, and merry, and that they 
love Presto as they do fires. O, I will not open it 
yet 1 yes I will ! no I will not ; I am going ; I cannot 
stay till I turn over: what shall I do? my fingers 
itch ; and I now have it in my left hand ; and now I 
will open it this very moment. I have just got it, and 
am cracking the seal, and cannot imagine what is in 
it ; I fear only some letter from a bishop, and it comes 
too late : I shall employ nobody's credit but my own. 
Well, I see though — Pshaw, it is firom sir Andrew 
Foontaine : what, another t I fancy that is from Mrs. 
Barton ; she told me sl^ would write to me ; but she 
writes a better hand than this : I wish you would 
inquire ; it must be at Dawson's office at the Castle, 
t fear this is from Patty Rolt, by the scrawl. Well, I 
will read MD*s letter. Ah, no ; it is from poor lady 
Berkeley, to invite me to Berkeley Castle this winter; 
and now it grieves my heart : she says she hopes my 
lord is in a fair way of recovery : poor lady ! Well, 
now I go to MD's letter : faith it is all right ; I hoped 
it was wrong. . . . Revolutions a hindrance to me in 
my business I revolutions — to me in my business ! if it 
were not for the revolutions I could do nothing at all ; 
and now I have all hopes possible, though one is certain 
of nothing ; but to-morrow I am to have an answer, 
and am promised an effectual one. I suppose I have 
said enough in this and a former letter how I stand 
with new people ; ten times better than ever I did 
with the old ; forty times more caressed. I am to 
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dine to-morrow at Mr. Harley's ; axx) if he continues 
as he has begun, no man has been ever better treated 
by another. . . . 

[Letter viii. Nov,^ 8. Here is ado and a dntterj 
I must now answer MD*s fifth ; but first you must know 
I dined at the Portugal envoy's to-day, with Addison, 
Vanbrugh, admiral Wager, sir Richard Temple, Me- 
thuen, etc. I was weary of their company, and stole 
away at five, and came home like a good boy, and 
studied till ten, and had a fire, O ho ! and now am in 
bed. I have no fireplace in my bedchamber ; but it is 
very warm weather when one is in bed. Your fine 
cap, madam Dingley, is too little, and too hot : I will 
have that fiir taken off; I wish it were far enough ; 
and my old velvet cap is good for nothing. Is it 
velvet under the fiir ? I was feeling, but cannot find : 
if it be, it will do without it, else I will face it ; but 
then I must buy new velv«t : but may be I may beg 
a piece. What shall I do ? Well, now to rogue MD's 
letter. God be thanked for Stella's eyes mending ; 
and God send it holds ; but faith you write too much 
at a time : better write less, or write it at ten times. 
Yes, faith, a long letter in a morning from a dear 
friend is a dear thing. I smoke a compliment, little 
mischievous girls, I do so. But who are those wiggs 
that think I am turned Tory ? Do you mean Whigs ? 
Which wiggs^ and what do you mean ? . . . 

Letter IX. Ncv, 11. I dined to-day, by invitation, 
with the secretary of state, Mr. St. John. Mr. Harley 
came in to us before dinner, and made me his excuses for 
not dining with us, because he was to receive people who 
came to propose advancing money to the government : 
there dined with us only Mr. Lewis, and Dr. Freind, 
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that writ lord Peterborougfa's actions in Spain. I 
stayed with them till just now, between ten and eleven, 
and was forced again to give my eighth to the bellman, 
which I did with my own hands, rather than keep it till 
next post. The secretary used me with all the Idnd- 
ness in the world. Prior came in after dinner ; and 
upon an occasion, he (the secretary) said : ** The best 
thing I ever read is not yours, but Dr. Swift's on 
Vanbnigh; which I do not reckon so very good 
neither.** But Prior was damped until I stuffed him 
with two or three compliments. I am thinking what 
a veneration we used to have for sir William Temple, 
because he mig^t have been secretary of state at 
fifty; and here is a young fellow, hardly thirty, in 
that emi^oyment His &ther is a man of pleasure, 
that walks the Mall and frequents St. James*s coflfee- 
house and the chocolate-houses ; and the young son 
is principal secretary of state. Is there not some- 
thing very odd in that? He told me, among other 
things, that Mr. Harley complained he could keep 
nothing from me, I had the way so much of getting 
into him. I knew that was a refinement ; and so I 
told him, and it was so : indeed it is hard to see these 
great men use me like one who was their betters, and 
the puppies with you in Ireland hardly regarding me : 
but there are some reasons for all this, which I will 
tell you when we meet. . . . 

[Letter x. NcvJ\ 30. To-day I have been visit- 
ing, which I had long neglected ; and I dined with 
Mrs. Barton alone ; and sauntered at the coffeehouse 
till past eight, and have been busy till eleven, and now 
I will answer your letter, saucebox. Well, let me see 
now again. My wax candle's almost out, but however 
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I will begin. Well then, do not be so tedious, Mr. 
Presto; what can you say to MD*8 letter? Make 
haste, have done with your preambles. Why, — I say, 
I am glad you are so often abroad ; your mother thinks 
it is want of exercise hurts you, and so do I. (She 
called here to-night, but I was not within ; that is by 
the bye. ) Sure you do not deceive me, Stella, when 
you say you are in better health than yon were these 
three weeks ; for Dr. Raymond told me yesterday 
that Smyth, of the Blind Quay, had been telling Mr. 
Leigh that he left yon extremely ill ; and, in short, 
spoke so that he almost put poor Leigh into tears, 
and would have made me run distracted; though 
your letter is dated the nth instant, and I saw Smyth 
in the dty above a fortnight ago, as I passed by in a 
coach. Pray, pray, do not write, Stella, until yon 
are mighty, mighty, mighty, mighty, mighty well in 
your eyes, and are sure it won't do you the least hurt. 
Or come, I will tell you what ; yon, mistress Stella* 
shall write your share at five or six sittings, one sitting 
a day ; and then comes Dingley all together, and then 
Stella a little crumb towards the end, to let us see she 
remembers Presto ; and then conclude with something 
handsome and genteel, as "your most humble cum- 
dumble," or etc O Lord 1 does Patrick write word of 
my not coming till spring ? Insolent man 1 he know 
my secrets ? No ; as my lord mayor said, *' No ; if I 
thought my shirt knew,** etc Faith, I will come as 
soon as it is in any way proper for me to come ; but, 
to say the truth, I am at present a little involved with 
the present ministry in some certain things (which i 
tell you as a secret). As soon as ever I can clear my 
hands, I will stay no longer ; for I hope the fiist-fruit 
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busineis will be soon over in all its fonns. But, to 
say the truth, the present ministry have a difficult 
task, and want me, etc. Perhaps they may be just as 
giatefiil as others: but, according to the best judigment 
I have, they are pursuing the true interest of the public ; 
and therefore I am glad to contribute what is in my 
power. For God's sake, not a word of this to any 
mitre. — ^Your chancellor? why, madam, I can tell yon 
he has been dead this fortnight. Faith, I could haidly 
fofbear our little language about a nasty dead chan- 
cdlor, as you may see by the blot. . . . 

December i. Mommg. I wish Smyth were hanged. 
I was dreaming the most melancholy things in the 
worid of poor Stella, and was grieving and crying all 
nig^t. — Pshah, it is foolish : I will rise and divert 
myself; so good-morrow, and God of his infinite 
mercy keep and protect you. The bishop of Clogher's 
letter is dated Nov. 21. He says you thought of going 
with him to Clogher. I am heartily glad of it, and 
wish you would ride there, and Dingley go in a coach. 
I have had no fit since my first, although sometimes 
my head is not quite in good order. . . . 

3. Pshaw, I must be writing to those dear saucy 
brats every night ; whether I will or no, let me have 
what business I will, or come home ever so late, or 
be ever so sleepy ; but an old saying and a true one, 

Be you lords, or be you earls. 
You must write to naughty girls. 

I was to-day at court, and saw Ra3rmond among 

the beef-eaters, staying to see the queen ; so I put 

him in a better station, made two or three dozen of 

Jx>ws, and went to church, and then to court again to 
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pick up a dinner, as I did with sir John Stanley ; and 
then we went to visit lord Moiintjoy, and jost now left 
him ; and it is near eleven at night, young women,^ 
and methinks this letter comes pretty near to the 
bottom, and it is but eight days since the date ; and 
do not think I will write on the other side, I thank 
you for nothing. Faith, if I would use you to letters 
OQ sheets as broad as this room, you would always 
expect them from me. .O, faith, I know jrou well 
enough ; but an old saying, etc.. 

Two sides in a sheet, 
And one in a street 

I think that is but a silly old saying, and so I will 
go to sleep, and do you so too. 

[Letter xi. Dtc,'] 13. Morning. I am to go trapes- 
ing with lady Kerry and Mrs. Pratt to see sights all this 
day : they engaged me yesterday morning at tea. . . . 
Well, these saucy jades take up so much of my time 
with writing to them in a morning ; but taith I am glad 
to see 3rou whenever I can : a little snap and away ; 
so hold your tongue, for I must rise : not a word 
for your life. How naumnv ? so, very well ; stay 
tni I come home, and then, perhaps, you may hear 
further from me. And where will you go to-day, 
for I cannot be with you for these ladies? It is a 
rainy ugly day. I would have you send for Walls, 
and go to the dean's ; but do not play small games 
when you lose. You will be ruined by Manilio, 
Basto, the queen, and two small trumps in red. I 
confess it is a good hand against the pla3rer ; but then 
there are Spadilio, Punto, the king, strong trumps, 
against you, which, with one trump more, are three 
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tricks ten ace : for, snppose you play your Manilio— 
O, silly, how I prate and cannot get away from this 
MD in a morning. Go, get you gone, dear naughty 
girls, and let me rise. There, Patrick locked ap my 
ink again the third time last night : the rogue gets 
the better of me ; but I will rise in qnte of you, 
sirrahs. — At night. Lady Kerry, Mrs. Pratt, Mis. 
Cadogan, and I, in one coach ; lady Kerry's son and 
his governor, and two gentlemen, in another ; maids 
and misses, and little master (lord Shelbume's chil- 
dren), in a third, all hackneys ; set out at ten o'clock 
this morning from lord Shelbume's house in Piccadilly 
to the Tower, and saw all the sights, lions, etc ; then 
to Bedlam ; then dined at the chophouse behind the 
Exchange ; then to Gresham College (but the keeper 
was not at home), and concluded the ni^^ at the 
puppet show, whence we came home safe at night* 
and I left them. The ladies were all in mobs ; how 
do you call it ? undressed ; and it was the rainiest day 
that ever dripped ; and I am weary and it is now 
past eleven. 

14. Stay, I will answer some of your letter this 
morning in bed : let me see ; come and appear, littk 
letter. Here I am, says he, and what say you to 
Mrs. MD this morning, fresh and fasting ? who dares 
think MD negligent ? I allow them a fortnight, and 
they give it me. I could fill a letter in a week ; but 
it is longer every day, and so I keep it a fortnight, 
and then it is cheaper by one half. I have never been 
giddy, dear Stella, since that morning : I have taken 
a whole box of pills, and kecked at them every night, 
and drank a pint of brandy at mornings. O then you 
kept Presto's little birthday ; would to God I had been 
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with 3rott. I forgot it» as I told jroa before, ^rdicn- 
lous, madam ? I suppose you mean ridiculous : let 
me have no more of that ; it is the author of the 
Atalantis* spelling. I have mended it in jrour letter. 
And can Stella read this writing without hurting her 
dear eyes ? O, fidth, I am afraid not. Have a care of 
those eyes, pray, pray, pretty Stella. It is well 
enough what you observed, that if I writ better, 
perhaps you would not read so well, being used to 
this manner; it is an alphabet jrou aie used to; 
you know such a pothook makes a letter ; and you 
know what letter, and so, and so. • . . No, we 
would get you another horse ; I will make Parvisol 
get you one. I alwajrs doubted that horse of yours : 
prithee sell him, and let it be a present to me. My 
heart aches when I think you ride him. Order 
Parvisol to sell him, and that you are to return me . 
the money : I shall never be easy until he is out of 
]ronr hands. Faith, I have dreamed five or six times 
of horses stumUing since I had your letter. If he 
cannot sell him, let him run this winter. Faith, if I 
was near you I would whip you to some tune, for your 
grave saucy answer about the dean and Jonsonibus ; I 
would, young women. And did the dean preach for 
me ? very well Why, would they have me stand here 
and preach to them ? No, the Tatler of the Shilling 
was not mine, more than the hint, and two or three 
general heads for it. I have much more important 
business on my hands : and, besides, the ministry hate 
to think that I should help him, and have made 
reproaches on it ; and I frankly told them I would do 
it no more. This is a secret though, madam Stella. 
You win eight shillings ! you win eight fiddlesticks* 

F 
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Faith, you say nothing of what yoa lose, yoang 
women. . . . Now, mistress Dingley, aie not you 
an impudent slut to expect a letter next packet from 
Presto, when you confess yourself that you had so 
lately two letters in four days? unreasonable bag- 
gage I No, little Dingley, I am always in bed by 
twelve ; I mean my candle's out by twelve, and I take 
great care of myself. Pray let everybody know, upon 
occasion, that Mr. Harley got the first-fruits from the 
queen for the clergy of Ireland, and that nothing 
remains but the forms, etc. So you say the dean and 
you dined at Stoyte's, and Mrs. Stoyte was in raptures 
that I remembered her. I must do it but seldom, or 
it will take off her rapture. — But, what now, you saucy 
sluts ? all this written in a morning, and I must rise 
and go abroad. Pray stay till night : do not think I 
will squander mornings upon you, pray, good madam. 
Faith, if I go on longer in this trick of writing in the 
mornings, I shall be afraid of leaving it off, and think 
you expect it, and be in awe. Good morrow, sirrahs ; 
I will rise. . . . 

[Letter XII. Dec,'\ 31. Morning. It is now seven, 
and I have got a fire, but am writing abed in my bed- 
chamber. It is not shaving day, so I shall be ready 
early to go before church to Mr. St. John, and to- 
morrow I will answer our MD's letter. 

Would you answer MD's letter, 
On New-year's day you will do it better ; 
For when the year with MD 'gins, 
It without MD never lins. 

(These proverbs have always old words in them ; Uns 

is leave off.) 

But if on New-year you write nones, 
MD then will bang your bones. — 
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Bat Patrick says I must rise. — Night. I was early this 
morning with secretary St. John, and gave him a 
memorial to get the queen's letter for the first-fruits, 
who has promised to do it in a very few days. He 
told me he had been with the duke of Marlborough, 
who was lamenting his former wrong steps in joining 
with the Whigs, and said he was worn out with age, 
fiiitigues, and misfortunes. I swear it pitied me ; and I 
really think they will not do well in too much 
mortifying that man, although indeed it is his own 
faxXi. He is covetous as hell, and ambitious as the 
prince of it : he would (am have been general for life, 
and has broken all endeavours for peace, to keep his 
greatness and get money. He told the queen he was 
neither covetous nor ambitious. She said, if she could 
have conveniently turned about, she would have 
laughed, and could hardly forbear it in his face. He 
fell in with all the abominable measures of the late 
ministry, because they gratified him for their own 
designs. Yet he has been a successful general, and I 
hope he will continue his command. O Lord, smoke 
the politics to MD. Well, but if you like them, I 
will scatter a little now and then, and mine are all 
fresh from the chief hands. Well, I dined with Mr. 
Harley, and came away at six : there was much 
company, and I was not merry at all. Mr. Harley 
made me read a paper of verses of Prior's. I read 
them plain without any fine manner, and Prior swore 
I should never read any of his again ; but he would be 
revenged, and read some of mine as bad. I excused 
myself, and said, I was famous for reading verses the 
worst in the world, and that everybody snatched them 
from me when I offered to begin. So we laughed. 
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Sir Andrew Fountaine still continues UL He b 
plagued with some sort of bile. 

Jan. I [1710-11]. . . . Poor dear rogue, naughty 
to think it teases me ; how could I ever forgive my- 
self for neglecting any thing that related to your 
health? sure I were a devil if I did. « « « 
* * * « * See how far I am forced to stand 
from Stella, because I am afraid she thinks poor 
Presto has not been careful about her little things ; I 
am sure I bought them immediately according to 
order, and packed them up with my own hands, and 
sent them tp Sterne, and was six times with him 
about sending them away. I am glad you are pleased 
with your glasses. I have got another velvet cap, a 
new one lord Herbert bought and presented me one 
morning I was at breakfast with him, where he was as 
merry and easy as ever I saw him, yet had received a 
challenge half an hour before, and half an hour after 
fought a duel. It was about ten days ago. You aie 
mistaken in jrour guesses about Tatlers : I did neither 
write that on Noses, nor Religion, nor do I send him 
of late any hints at all. Indeed, Stella, when I read 
your letter I was not uneasy at all ; but when I came 
to answer the particulars, and found that you had not 
received your box, it grated me to the heart, because 
I thought, through your little words, that you ima- 
gined I hod not taken the care I ought. But there 
has been some blunder in this matter, which I will 
know to-morrow, and write to Sterne, for fear he 
should not be within. And pray, pray, Presto, pray 
now do. • • . 

[Letter xiii. yaii.] 4. I was going into the dty 
(where I dined) and put my 12th with my own £Bdr 
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hands into the post-office as I came back, which was 
not till nine this night. I dined with people that you 
never heard of, nor is it worth your while to know ; an 
authoress and a printer. I walked home for exercise, 
and at eleven got into bed ; and all the while I was 
undressing myself, there was I speaking monkey things 
in air, just as if MD had been by, and did not recollect 
mjTself till I got into bed. I writ last night to the arch- 
bishop, and told him the warrant was drawn for the 
first-fhiits, and I told him lord Peterborough was set 
out for his journey to Vienna : but it seems the lords 
have addressed to have him stay to be examined about 
Spanish af&irs, upon this defeat there, and to know 
where the fault lay, etc So I writ to the archbishop 
a lie ; but I think it was not a sin. 

5. Mr. secretary St. John sent for me this morning 
so early, that I was forced to go without shaving, 
which put me quite out of method : I called at Mr. 
Ford's, and desired him to lend me a shaving, and so 
made a shift to get into order again. Lord ! here is 
an impertinence : sir Andrew Fountaine's mother and 
lister are come above a hundred miles from Worcester 
to see him before he died. They got here but yester- 
day, and he must have been past hopes, or past fears, 
before they could reach him. I fell a scolding when 
I heard they were coming ; and the people about him 
wondered at me, and said what a mighty content it 
would be on both sides to die when they were with 
him. I knew the mother ; she b the greatest Overdo 
upon earth, and the sister, they say, is worse ; the 
poor man will relapse again among them. Here was 
the scoundrel brother always crying in the outer room 
till sir Andrew was in danger, and the dog was to 
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have all his estate if he died ; and it is an ignonnt, 
worthless, scoundrel rake ; and the nurses weie com- 
forting him, and desiring he would not take on so. . . • 

6. Morning. I went last night to put some coals 
on my fire after Patrick was gone to bed ; and there I 
saw in a closet a poor linnet he has bought to bring 
over to Dingley ; it cost him sixpence* and is as tame 
as a dormouse. I believe he does not know he is a 
bird ; where you put him there he stands, and seems 
to have neither hope nor fear ; I suppose in a week he 
will die of the spleen. Patrick advised with me 
before he bought him. I laid fairly before him the 
greatness of the sum, and the rashness of the attempt ;. 
showed how impossible it was to carry him safe over 
the salt sea : but he would not take my counsel, and 
he will repent it. It is very cold this morning in 
bed, and I hear there is a good fire in the room with- 
out, what do you call it, the dining-room. I hope 
it will be good weather, and so let me rise, sirrahs, 
do so. . . . 

[Letter xiv. JanJ] i6. O faith, young women, I 
have sent my letter N^. 13, without one crumb of an 
answer to any of MD's ; there is for you now ; and yet 
Presto ben't angry, faith, not a bit, only he will begin 
to be in pain next Irish post, except he sees MD*s little 
handwriting in the glass frame at the bar of St. James's 
coffeehouse, where Presto would never go but for that 
purpose. Presto's at home, God help him, every night 
from six till bed-time, and has as little enjoyment or 
pleasure in life at present as any body in the world, 
although in full favour with all the ministry. As hope 
saved, nothing gives Presto any sort of dream of happi- 
ness but a letter now and then from his own dearest 
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MD. I love the expectation of it, and when it does 
not come, I comfort myself that I have it yet to be 
happy with. Yes, faith, and when I write to MD, I 
am happy too ; it is just as if methinks yoa were here, 
and I prating to you, and telUng you where I have 
been : Well, says you, Presto, come, where have you 
been to-day? come, let's hear now. And so then I 
answer; Ford and I were visiting Mr. Lewis, and Mr. 
Prior, and Prior has given me a fine Plautus, and then 
Ford would have had me dine at his lodgings, and so 
I would not ; and so I dined with him at an eating- 
house ; which I have not done five times since I came 
here ; and so I came home, after visiting sir Andrew 
Fountaine*s mother and sister, and sir Andrew Fonn- 
taine is mending, though slowly. . . . 

18. I was this morning with Mr. secretary St. John, 
and we were to dine at Mr. Harley's alone, about 
tome business of importance ; but there were two or 
three gentlemen there. Mr. secretary and I went 
together from his office to Mr. Harley's, and thought 
to have been very wise ; but the deuce a bit : the 
company stayed, and more came, and Harley went 
away at seven, and the secretary and I staid with the 
test of the company till eleven ; I would then have 
had him come away, but he was in for it, and though 
he swore he would come away at that flask, there I 
left him. I wonder at the civility of these people ; 
when he saw I would drink no more, he would always 
pass the bottle by me, and yet I could not keep the 
toad from drinking himself, nor he would not let me 
go neither, nor Masham, who was with us. When I 
got home I found a parcel directed to me, and opening 
it, I found a pamphlet written entirely against myself. 
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not by name, but against something I writ: it is 
pretty dvil, and afiecte to be so, and I think I will 
take no notice of it ; it is against something written 
very lately. And indeed I know not what to say, nor 
do I care ; and so you are a sanqr rogne for losiiig 
yoor money to-day at Stoyte's; to let that bungler 
beat you ! fie, Stella, are not you ashamed I well, I 
forgive you this once, never do so again ; no, iimim. 
Kiss and be friends, sirrah. Come, let me go sleep. 
I go earlier to bed than formerly ; and have not been 
out so late these two months ; but the secretary was 
in a drinking humour^ So good night, myownlittkdear 
saucyinsolentrogues. 

21. Morning, It has snowed terribly all nig^t, and 
is vengeance cold. I am not yet up, but cannot write 
long ; my hands will freeie. Is there a good fire, 
Patrick? Yes, sir. Then I will rise: come, take 
away the candle. You must know, I write on the 
dark side of my bedcha^iber, and am forced to have 
a candle till I rise, for the bed stands between me and 
the window, and I keep the curtains shut this cold 
weather. So pray let me rise ; and, Patrick, here, 
take away the candle. — At night. We are now here 
in high frost and snow ; the largest fire can hardly 
keep us warm. It is very ugly walking; a baker*s 
boy broke his thigh yesterday. I walk slow, make 
short steps, and never tread on my heel. It is a good 
proverb the Devonshire people have : 

Walk fast in snow, 

In frost walk slow, 

And still as you go. 

Tread on your toe : 
When frost and snow are both together, 
Sit by the fire and spare shoe-leather. 
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I dined to-day with Dr. Cockburn ; bnt will not do 90 
again in haste, he has generally such a parcel of Scots 
with him. 

22. Morning, Starving, star\4ng, uth, uth, uth» 
nth, ath. Do not yoa remember I used to come into 
your chamber, and turn Stella out of her chair, and 
rake up the fire in a cold morning, and cry uth, uth, 
ath ? etc. O faith, I must rise, my hand b so cold I 
can write no more. So good morrow, sirrahs. . . . 

[Letter xvi. Pib,'\ 14. This was Mrs. Vanhom- 
rights daughter's birthday, and Mr. Ford and I were 
invited to dinner to keep it, and we spent the evening 
there drinking punch. That was our way of beginning 
Lent ; and in the morning, lord Shelbume, lady Kerry, 
Mrs. Pratt, and I, went to Hyde Park, instead of going 
to church ; for, till my head is a little settled, I think it 
better not to go ; it would be so silly and troublesome 
to go out sick. Dr. Duke died suddenly two or three 
nights ago : he was one of the wits when we weie 
children, bnt turned parson, and left it, and never writ 
farther than a prologue or recommendatory copy of 
verses. He had a fine living given him by the bishop 
of Winchester about three months ago ; he got hb 
living suddenly, and he got his dying so too. 

17. I took some good walks in the Park to-day, 
and then went to Mr. Harley. Lord Rivers ¥ras got 
there before me, and I chid him for presuming to 
come on a day when only lord keeper and the secre- 
tary and I were to be there ; bnt he regarded me not ; 
so we all dined together, and sat down at four ; and 
the secretary has invited me to dine with him to- 
morrow. I told them I had no hopes they could ever 
keep in, but that I saw they loved one another so 
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well, as indeed they seem to do. They call me 
nothing but Jonathan ; and I said I believed they 
would leave me Jonathan as they found me, and that 
I never knew a ministry do anything for those whom 
they make companions of their pleasures; and I 
believe you will find it so ; but I care not I am upon 
a project of getting five hundred pounds, without being 
obliged to any body ; but that is a secret, till I see my 
dearest MD ; and so hold your tongue, and do not 
talk, sirrahs, for I am now about it. 

21. Morning, Faith, I hope it will be fair for me 
to walk into the city, for I take all occasions of 
walking. I should be plaguy busy at Laracor if I 
were there now, cutting down willows, planting 
others, scouring my canal, and eveiy kind of thing. 
If Raymond goes over this summer, you must submit, 
and make them a visit, that we may have another eel 
and trout fishing ; and that Stella may ride by and see 
Presto in his morning gown in the garden, and so go 
up with Joe to the Hill of Bree, and round by Scnr- 
lock's Town. O Lord, how I remember names 1 
faith, it gives me short sighs : therefore no more of 
that if you love me. . . . 

[Letter x\' 1 1 1. March^T, Morning, Faith, a little 
would make me, I could find in my heart, if it were not 
for one thing, I have a good mind, if I had not some- 
thing else to do, I would answer your dear saucy letter. 
O Lord, I am going awry with writing in bed. O fiaith, 
but I must answer it, or I shall not have room, for it 
must go on Saturday ; and do not think I will fill the 
third side, I am not come to that yet, young women. . . . 
Yes, I understand your cipher, and Stella guesses 
right, as she always does. He gave me al bsadnuk 
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Iboinlpl dfaonr ufamfbtoy dpUmufhad^ which I sent 
him again by Mr. Lewis, to whom I writ a very 
complaining letter that was showed him ; and so the 
matter ended. He told me he had a quarrel with me ; 
I said I had another with him, and we returned to oar 
friendship, and I should think he loves me as well as 
a great minister can love a man in so short a time. 
Did not I do right ? ... I do not go to acoffeehouae 
twice a month I am very regular in going to sleep 
before eleven. And so you say that Stella's a pretty 
girl ; and so she be, and methinks I see her now as 
handsome as the day is long. Do you know what ? when 
I am writing in our language I make up my mouth 
just as if I was speaking iL I caught myself at it just 
DOW. And I suppose Dingley is so fair and so fresh 
as a lass in May, and has her health, and no spleen. 
In yoax account jrou sent, do jrou reckon as usual from 
the first of November was twelvemonth ? Poor Stella, 
will not Dingley leave her a little daylight to write to 
Presto? Well, well, we will have daylight shortly, 
spite of her teeth ; and too must cly LeU^ and Hde^ 
and Hdeaden, Must loo mimitaU Pdfr^payt IsSf 
and so la shall. And so UUs fol ee rettU, Dood 
mollcw, — At night, Mrs. Barton sent this morning 
to invite me to dinner ; and there I dined, just in that 
genteel manner that MD used when they would treat 
some better sort of body than usual. 

8. O dear MD, my heart is almost broken. Yoa 
will hear the thing before this comes to you. I writ 
a full account of it this night to the archbishop of 
Dublin; and the dean may tell you the particulars 
from the archbishop. I was in a sorry way to write, 
but thought it might be proper to send a true account 
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of the foct ; for yon will hear a thousand lying dream- 
ttanoea. It is of Mr. Harley*! being stabbed this 
afternoon at three o'clock at a committee of the 
Council. I was playing lady Catherine Morris's cards, 
where I dined, when young Arundel came in with the 
stoiy. I ran away immediately to the secretary, which 
was in my way : no one was at home. I met Mrs. 
St. John in her chair ; she had heard it imperfectly. 
I took a chair to Mr. Harley, who was asleep, and 
they hope in nodanger ; but he has been out of order, 
and was so when he came abroad to^ay, and it may 
put him in a ferer: I am in mortal pain for him. 
That desperate French villain, marquis de Gniscard, 
stabbed Mr. Harley. Guiscard was taken up by Mr. 
secretary St. John's warrant for high treason, and 
brought before the lords to be examined ; there he 
stabbed Mr. Harley. I have told all the particulars 
already to the archbishop. I have now at nine sent 
again, and they tell me he is in a fair way. Pray 
pardon my distraction ! I now think of all his kind* 
ness to me. The poor creature now lies stabbed in 
his bed by a desperate French popish villain. Good 
night, and God preserve you both, and pity me ; I 
want it. 

[Letter xx. AprU\ 21. Morning, Lord keeper, 
and I, and Prior, and sir Thomas Mansel, have ap- 
pointed to dine this day with George Granville. My 
head, I thank God, is better ; but to be giddyish three 
or four days together mortified me. I take no snuff, 
and I will be very regular in eating little, and the 
gentlest meats. How does poor Stella just now, with 
her deans and her Stoytes ? Do they give you health 
for the money you lose at ombre, sirrah ? What say 
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you to that ? Poor Dingley frets to see Stella lose that 
fonr and elevenpence t'other night. Let us rise. Mor- 
row, sirrahs. I will rise in spite of ytmt little teeth ; 
good morrow. — At night, O faith, you are little dear 
sauceboxes. I was jost going in the morning to tell 
you that I began to want a letter from MD, and in 
four minutes after, Mr. Ford sends me one that he had 
picked up at St. James's coffeehouse ; for I go to no 
co6feehouse at all. And faith I was glad at heart to 
see it, and to see Stella so brisk. O Lord, what pre- 
tending ? Well, but I won't answer it yet ; I'll keep 
it for t'other side. Well, we dined to-day according 
to appointment ; lord keeper went away at near eight, 
I at eight, and I believe the rest will be £urly 
fuddled ; for young Harcourt, lord keeper's son, 
began to prattle before I came away. It will not do 
with Prior's lean carcase. I drink little, miss my glass 
often, put water in my wine, and go away before the 
rest, which I take to be a good receipt for sobriety. 
Let us put it into rhyme, and so make a proverb : 

Drink little at a time ; 
Put water with your wine ; 
Miss your glass when you can ; 
And go off the first man. 

God be thanked, I am much better than I was, though 
something of a totterer. I ate but little to-day, and 
of the gentlest meat. I refused ham and pigeons, 
pease soup, stewed beef, cold salmon, because they 
were too strong. I take no snuff at all, but some herb 
snuff prescribed by Dr. Raddiffe. 



Go to your deans, 
You couple of queans. 
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I belkre I said that already. What caie I ? What 
cares Presto ? 

[Letter xxii. Chtlsea, May] 4. I dined tcniay at 
lord Shelbume's, where lady Kerry made me a present 
of four India handkerchief, which I have a mind to 
keep for little MD, only that I had rather etc. I have 
been a mighty handkerchief-monger, and have bou^t 
abundance of snuff ones since I have left off taking 
snuff. And I am resolved, when I come over, MD 
shall be acquainted with lady Kerry : we have struck 
up a nughty friendship; and she has much better 
sense than any other lady of your country. We are 
almost in love with one another : but she is most 
egregiously ugly ; but perfectly well bred, and govern- 
able as I please. I am resolved, when I come, to 
keep no company but MD; you know I kept my 
resolution last time ; and, except Mr. Addison, con- 
versed with none but you and your club of deans and 
Stoytes. *Tis three weeks, young women, since I had 
a letter from you ; and jret, methinks, I would not 
have another for five pound till this is gone ; and yet 
I send every day to the coffeehouse, and I would fain 
have a letter, and not have a letter: and I don't know 
what, nor I don*t know how, and thb goes on very 
slow ; 'tb a week to-morrow since I began it. I am 
a poor country gentleman, and don*t know how the 
world passes. Do you know that every syllable I 
write I hold my lips just for all the world as if I were 
talking in our own little language to MD. Faith, I 
am very silly ; but I can't help it for my life. I got 
home early to-night. My solicitors, that used to ply 
me every morning, knew not where to find me ; and I 
am so happy not to hear Patrick, Patrick, called a 
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htindred times every morning. But I looked back- 
ward, and find I have said this before. What care I ? 
go to the dean, and roast the oranges. 

5. I dined to-day with my friend Lewis, and we 
were deep in politics, how to save the present ministry ; 
for I am afraid of Mr. secretary, as I believe I told 
you. I went in the evening to see Mr. Harley ; and, 
upon my word, I was in perfect joy. Mr. secretary 
was just going out of the door ; but I made him come 
back, and there was the old Saturday club, lord keeper, 
lord Rivers, Mr. secretary, Mr. Harley, and I ; the first 
time since his stabl)ing. Mr. secretary went away ; 
but I stayed till nine, and made Mr. Harley show me 
his breast, and tell all the story : and I showed him 
the archbishop of Dublin's letter, and defended him 
effectually. We were all in mighty good humour. . . . 

[Letter XXIII. Chelsea, May] 15. My walk to town 
to-day was after ten, and prodigiously hot : I dined with 
lord Shelbume,and have desired Mrs. Pratt, who lodges 
there, to carry over Mrs. Walls' tea ; I hope she will do 
it, and they talk of going in a fortnight. My way is this : 
I leave my best gown and periwig at Mrs. Vanhom- 
righ's, then walk up the Pall Mall, through the Park, 
out at Buckingham Hqusc, and so to Chelsea, a little 
beyond the church : I set out about sunset, and get 
here in something less than an hour ; it is two good 
miles, and just five thousand seven hundred and forty- 
eight steps; so there b four miles a day walking, 
without reckoning what I walk while I stay in town. 
When I pass the Mall in the evening it is prodigious 
to see the number of ladies walking there; and I 
always cry shame at the ladies of Ireland, who never 
walk at all, as if their legs were of no use but to be 
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laid aside. I have been now almost three weeks here, 
and, I thank God, am much better in my head, if it 
does but continue. I tell yon what, if I was with 
you, when we went to Stoyte at Donnybrook, we 
would only take a coach to the hither end of Stephen^ 
Green, and thence go every step on foot, yes fiodth, 
every step ; it would do : DD goes as well as Presta 
Everybody tells me I look better aheady ; for, faith, 
I looked sadly, that's certain. My breakfiut is milk 
porridge : I don't love it, fiodth I hate it, but 'tis cheap 
and wholesome ; and I hate to be obliged to either of 
those qualities for anything. 

[23.] . . . O&ith, I should beglad tobeinthesame 
kingdom with MD, however, although you were at 
Wexford. But I am kept here by a most capridoos 
&te, which I wouM break through if I could do it with 
decency or honour. To return without some mark of 
distinction, would look extremely little : and I would 
likewise gladly be somewhat richer than I am. I will 
say no more, but beg you to be easy till fortune take 
her course, and to believe that MD's felicity is the 
great end I aim at in all my pursuits. And so let us 
talk no more on this subject, which makes me melan- 
choly, and that I would fain divert. Believe roe, no 
man breathing at present has less share of happiness 
in life than I : I do not say I am unhappy at all, but 
that everything here is tasteless to me for want of 
being where I would be. And so a short sigh, and no 
more of this. . . . 

[Lettbr XXIV. Chelsea, June] 4. When must we 
answer this letter, this N**. 15 of our little MD ? Heat, 
and laziness, and sir Andrew Fountaine, made me dine 
to-day again at Mrs. Van's ; and, in short, this weather 
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is insupportable ; how is it with yoa ? Lady Betty Butler 
and lady Ashbumham sat with me two or three hours 
this evening in my closet at Mrs. Van's. They are 
very good girls, and if lady Betty went to Ireland you 
should let hef be acquainted with you. How does 
Dingley do this hot weather ? Stella, I think, never 
complains of it, she loves hot weather. There has not 
been a drop of rain since Friday se'ennight. Yes, yon 
do love hot weather, naughty Stella, 3roa do so, and 
Presto can't abide it. Be a good girl, then, and 111 
love you : and love one another, and don't be quar- 
rellii^ girls. 

$. I dined in the dty to^y, and went hence early 
to town, and visited the duke of Ormond and Mr. 
secretary. They say my lord treasurer has a dead 
warrant in hb pocket ; they mean, a list of those who 
are to be turned out of employment ; and we every 
day now expect those changes. I passed by the 
Treasury to-day, and saw vast crowds vraiting to give 
lord treasurer petitions as he passes by. He is now 
at the top of power and favour : he keeps no levee 
yet. I am cruel thirsty this hot weather. I am just 
this minute going to swim. I take Patrick down with 
me to hold my night gown, shirt, and slippers, and 
borrow a napkin of my landlady for a cap. So fure- 
well till I come up ; but there's no danger, don't be 
frighted. — I have been swimming this half-hour and 
more ; and when I was coming out I dived, to make 
my head and all through wet, like a cold bath ; but 
as I dived the napkin fell of and is lost, and I have that 
to pay for. O faith, the great stones were so sharp, I 
could hardly set my feet on them as I came out. It was 
pure and warm. I got to bed,^ and will now go sleep» 

G 
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6. Morning, This letter shall go to-monow ; so I 
wiU answer jrours when I come home to-night. I feel 
no hurt from last ni^t*s swimming. I lie with 
nothing but the sheet over me, and my feet quite bare. 
I must rise and go to town before the tide is against 
me. Morrow, sirrahs; dear sirrahs, morrow. — At 
ni^, I never felt so hot a day as this since I was 
bom. I dined with lady Betty Germain, and there 
was the young earl of B^ keley and his fine lady. I 
never saw her before, nor think her near so handsome 
as she passes for. After dinner Mr. Bertue would not 
let me put ice in my wine ; but said my lord Dor- 
chester got the bloody flux with it, and that it was the 
worst thing in the world. Thus are we plagued, thus 
are we plagued ; yet I have done it five or six times 
this summer, and was but the drier and the hotter for 
it Nothing makes me so excessively peevish as hot 
weather. Lady Berkeley after dinner clapped my 
hat on another lady's head, and she in roguery put it 
upon the rails. I minded them not, but in two 
minutes they called me to the window, and lady 
Carteret showed me my hat out of her window five 
doors off, where I was forced to walk to it, and pay 
her and old lady Weymouth a visit, with some more 
beldames ; then I went and drank coflee, and made 
one or two puns with lord Pembroke, and designed to 
go to lord treasurer ; but it was too late, and besides 
I was half broiled, and broiled without butter ; for I 
never sweat after dinner if I drink any wine. Then I 
sat an hour with lady Betty Butler at tea, and every- 
thing made me hotter and drier. Then I walked 
home, and was here by ten, so miserably hot, that I 
was in as perfect a passion as ever I was in my life at 
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the greatest affront or provocation. Then I sat an 
hour till I was quite dry and cool enough to go swim ; 
which I did, but with so much vexation, that I think 
I have given it over : for I was every moment dis- 
turbed by boats, rot them ; and that puppy Patrick, 
standing ashore, would let them come within a yard or 
two, and then call sneakingly to them. The only 
comfort I proposed here in hot weather is gone ; for 
there is no jesting with those boats after 'tis dark : I 
had none last night. I dived to dip my head, and 
held my cap on with both my hands, for fear of losing 
it. Pox take the boats I Amen. Tis near twelve, 
and so I'll answer your letter (it strikes twelve now) 
to-morrow morning. 

[Letter xxv. Chtlsea, J^ne\ 30. . . . Now, 
madam Stella, what say you ? you ride every day ; 
I know that already, sirrah ; and if you ride every 
day for a twelvemonth, you would be still better 
and better. No, I hope Parvisol will not have the 
impudence to make you stay an hour for the money ; 
if he does. 111 un-Parvisol him ; pray let me know. 
O Lord, how hasty we are ; Stella can't stay writing 
and writing ; she must write and go a cockhorse, pray 
now. Well, but the horses are not come to the door ; 
the fellow can't find the bridle ; your stirrup is broken ; 
where did you put the whips, Dingley? Marg'et, 
where have you laid Mrs. Johnson's riband to tie 
about her ? reach me my mask : sup up this before 
you go. So, so, a gallop, a gallop : sit fast, sirrah, 
and don't ride hard upon the stones. Well, now 
Stella is gone, tell me, Dingley, is she a good girl ? 
* and what news is that you are to tell me ? — No, I 
believe the box is not lost : Sterne says it is not. — 
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No, faith, yoa must go to Wezfoid withoat 
your duke of Onnond, unless you stay on purpose ; 
perhaps you may be so wise. I tell you this is your 
sixteenth letter ; will jrou never be satisfied ? No, no, 
111 walk late no more ; I ought less to venture it 
than other people, and so I was told : but 111 return 
to lodge in town next Thursday. When you come 
from Wexford, I would have you send a letter of 
attorney to Mr. Benjamin Tooke, bookseller in Loo- 
don, directed to me ; and he shall manage your affidr. 
I have your parchment safely locked up in London.-^ 
O, madam Stella, welcome home ; was it pleasant 
riding? did your horse stumble? how often did the 
man light to settle your stirrup? ride nine miles? 
faith, you have galloped indeed. Well, but where's 
the fine thing you promised me ? I have been a good 
boy, ask Dingley else. I believe you did not meet 
the fine-thing-man : faith, you are a cheat. So youll 
see Raymond and his wife in town. — Faith, that 
riding to Laracor gives me short sighs, as well as you. 
All the days I have passed here, have been dirt to 
those. I have been gaining enemies by the scores, 
and friends by the couples ; which is against the rules 
of wisdom, because they say one enemy can do more 
hurt than ten friends can do good. But I have had 
my revenge at least, if I get nothing else. And so 
let fate govern. — Now I think your letter is answered ; 
and mine will be shorter than ordinary, because it 
must go to-day We have had a great deal of scat- 
tering rain for some days past, yet it hardly keeps 
down the dust. — We have plays acted in our town, 
and Patrick was at one of them, oh, oh. He was 
damnably mauled one day when he was drunk ; he 
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was at cn& with a iMOther footman, who dragged hun 
along the floor upon his face, which looked for a week 
after as if he had the leprosy ; and I was glad enough 
to see it. I have been ten times sending him over to 
you ; yet now he has new clothes, and a laced hat, 
which the hatter brought by his orders, and he offered 
to pay for the lace out of his wages. I am to dine 
toHlay with Dilly, at sir Andrew Fountaine's, who has 
bought a new house, and will be weary of it in half a 
year. I must rise and shave, and walk to town, 
unless I go with the dean in his chariot at twelve, 
which is too late ; and I have not seen that lord 
Peterborough yet. The duke of Shrewsbury is almost 
well again, and will be abroad in a day or two : what 
care you ? There it is now ; you don't care for my 
friends. Farewell, my dearest lives and delights, I 
love you better than ever, if possible, as hope saved, 
I do, and ever will. God Almighty bless you ever, 
and make us happy together ! I pray for this twice 
every dajp ; and I hope God wiU hear my poor hearty 
prayers. Remember, if I am used ill and ungrate- 
fully, as I have formerly been, 'tis what I am prepared 
for, and shall not wonder at it. Yet, I am now 
envied, and thought in high favour, and have every 
day numbers of considerable men teasing me to solicit 
for them. And the ministry all use me perfectly well, 
and all that know them say they love me. Yet I can 
count upon nothing, nor will, but upon MD's love 
aiyl kindness. They think me useful ; they pretended 
they were afraid of none but me, and that they re- 
solved to have me ; they have often confessed this : 
yet all makes little impression on me. Pox of these 
specttlatioDS 1 they give me the spleen ; and that is a 
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disease I was not born ta Let me alone, sirrahs, and 

be satisfied : I am, as long as MD and Presto are 

well : 

Little wealth, 
And much health, 
And a life by stealth ; 

that is all we want ; and so farewell, dearest MD ; 
Stella, Dingley, Presto, all together, now and for ever 
all together. Farewell again and again. 

[Letter xxvii. July\ 28. Afoming, Mr. secre- 
tary sent me word he will call at my lodgings by two 
this afternoon, to take me to Windsor, so I must dine 
nowhere ; and I promised lord treasurer to dine with 
him toKlay ; but I suppose we shall dine at Windsor 
at five, for we make but three hours there. I am going 
abroad, but have left Patrick to put up my things, and 
to be sure to be at home half an hour before two. — 
fVindsoTf at night. We did not leave London till three, 
and dined here between six and seven ; at nine I left 
the company, and went to see lord treasurer, who is 
just come. I chid him for coming so late ; he chid me 
for not dining with him ; said he stayed an hour for 
me. Then I went and sat an hour with Mr. Lewis till 
just now, and 'tis past eleven. I lie in the same house 
with the secretary, one of the prebendary's houses. The 
secretary is not come from his apartment in the Castle. 
Do you think, that abominable dog Patrick was out 
after two to-day, and I in a fright every moment for 
fear the chariot should come ; and when he came in 
he had not put up one rag of my things : I never was 
in a greater passion, and would certainly have cropped 
one of his ears, if I had not looked every moment for 
the secretary, who sent his equipage to my lodging 
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before, and came in a chair from Whitehall to me, 
and happened to stay half an hour later than he 
intended. Otie of lord treasurer's servants gave me a 
letter from •••••, with an offer of fifty pounds 
to be paid me in what manner I pleased ; because, he 
said, he desired to be well with me. I was in a rage : 
but my friend Lewb cooled me, and said it is what 
the best men sometimes meet with ; and I have been 
not seldom served in the like manner, although not so 
grossly. In these cases I never demur a moment ; 
nor ever found the least inclination to take anything. 
Well, 111 go try to sleep in my new bed, and to dream 
of poor Wexford MD, and Stella that drinks water, 
and Dingley that drinks ale. 

29. I was at court and church to-day, as I was this 
day se'ennight ; I generally am acquainted with about 
thirty in the drawing-room, and am so proud I make 
all the lords come up to me ; one passes half an hour 
pleasant enough. We had a dunce to preach before 
the queen to-day, which often happens. Windsor is 
a delicious situation, but the town is scoundrel. I 
have this morning got the Gazette for Ben Tooke and 
one Barber a printer ; it will be about three hundred 
pounds a year between them. T'other fellow was 
printer of the Examiner, which is now laid down. 
I dined with the secretary : we were a dozen in all, 
three Scotch lords, and lord Peterborough. Duke 
Hamilton would needs be witty, and hold up my 
train as I walked up stairs. It b an ill circumstance, 
that on Sundays much company meet always at the 
great tables. Lord treasurer told at court what I said 
to Mr. secretary on this occasion. The secretary 
showed me his bill of fare, to encourage me to dine 
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with hiu. Poh, said I» ihow me a bill of oompaiify 
for I value not your dinner. See how this b all 
blotted t I can write no more here, bat to tell yaa I 
lore MD dearly, and God bless them. 

31. I have sent a noble hannch of venison this 
aftemooo to Mrs. Vanhomrigh : I wish 70a had it, 
ainahs : I dined gravely with my landloid the secre> 
taiy. The queen was abroad to^y in order to hnnt, 
but 6nding it disposed to rain, she kept in her coach : 
she hunts in a dutise with one horse, whidi she drives 
herself, and drives furiously, like Jehu, and is a migfaty 
hunter, like NimnxL Dhigley has heard of Nimrod, 
but not Stella, for it is in the BiUe. I was to-day at 
Eton, which is but just cross the bridge, to see my 
lord Kerry's son, who is at sdiool there. Mr. secre- 
tary has given me a warrant for a buck ; I can't send 
it to MD. It is a sad thing, faith, considering how 
Presto loves MD, and how MD would love Presto's 
venison for Piesto's sake. God bless the two dear 
Wexford girls. 

Aug. I. We had for dinner the fellow of that 
haunch of venison I sent to London ; 'twas mighty 
iat and good, and eight people at dinner ; that was 
bad. The queen and I were going to take the air 
this afternoon, but not together; and were both 
hindered by a sudden rain. Her coaches and chaises 
all went back, and the guards too: and I scoured 
into the market-place for shelter. I intended to have 
walked up the finest avenue I ever saw, two miles 
long, with two rows of elms on each side. I walked 
in the evening a little upon the terrace, and came 
home at eight : Mr. secretary came soon after, and 
we were engaging in deep discourse, and I was en- 
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deavoaring to settle some points of the greatest con- 
sequence ; and had wonned myself pretty well into 
him, when his under-secretary came in (who lodges in 
the same house with ns) and interrupted all my scheme. 
I have just left him ; 'tis late, etc. 

2. I have been now five days at Windsor, and 
Patrick has been drunk three times that I have seen, 
and oftener I believe. He has lately had clothes that 
have cost me five pounds, and the dog thinks he has 
the whip hand of me ; he begins to master me ; so 
now I am resolved to part with him, and will use him 
without the least pity. The secretary and I have been 
walking three or four hours to-day. The duchess of 
Shrewsbury asked him, was not that Dr., Dr., and 
she could not say my name in English, but said Dr. 
PrestOf which is Italian for swift. Whimsical enough, 
as Billy Swift says. I go to-morrow with the secretary 
to his house at Buckleberry, twenty-five miles hence, 
and return early on Sunday morning. I will leave 
this letter behind me locked up, and give you an 
account of my journey when I return. . . . 

4, $. I dined yesterday at Huckleberry, where we 
lay two nights, and set out this morning at eight, and 
were here at twelve ; in four hours we went twenty- 
six miles. Mr. secretary was a perfect country gen- 
tleman at Buckleberry ; he smoked tobacco witii one 
or two neighbours; he inquired after the wheat in 
such a field ; he went to visit his hounds, and knew 
all their names; he and his lady saw me to my 
chamber just in the country fashion. His house is in 
the midst of near three thousand pounds a-year he 
had by his lady, who is descended from Jack of 
Newbury, of whom books and ballads are written ; 
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and there is an old pictoxe of him in the home. She 
is a great fiivoiirite of mine. I k)st church to-daj; 
bat I dressed, and shaved, and went to oonrtt and 
would not dine with the secretary, but engaged myadf 
to a private dinner with Mr. Lewis, and one friend 
more. We go to London to-morrow ; for hxd Dart- 
month, the other secretary, is come, and they are here 
their weeks by turns. 

8. There was a drawing-room to-day at court, but 
so few oompony, that the queen sent for us into her 
bedchamber, where we made our bows, and stood 
about twenty of us round the room, while she looked 
at us round with her fan in her mouth, and once a 
minute said about three words to some that were 
nearest her, and then she was told dinner was ready, 
and went out. I dined at the green doth, by Mr. 
Scarborough's invitation, who is in waiting. It is much 
the best table in England, and costs the queen a 
thousand pounds a month while she is at Windsor or 
Hampton Court ; and is the only mark of magnificence 
or hospitality I can see in the queen's family : it is 
designed to entertain foreign ministers, and people of 
quality, who come to see the queen, and have no place 
to dine at. 

[Letter xxviii. Au^, 24.] ... the town being 
thin, I am less pestered with company than usual. 
I have got rid of many of my solicitors, by doing 
nothing for them : I have not above eight or nine 
left, and I'll be as kind to them. Did I tell you 
of a knight, who desired roe to speak to lord treasurer 
to give him two thousand pounds, or five hundred 
pounds a year, until he could get something better ? 
I honestly delivered my message to the treasurer. 
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adding, the knight was a puppy, whom I would 
not give a groat to save from the gallows. Cole 
Reading's father-in-law has been two or three times 
at me to recommend his lights to the ministry ; 
assuring me that a word of mine would, etc Did 
not that dog use to speak ill of me, and profess 
to hate me? He knows not where I lodge, for I 
told him I lived in the country ; and I have ordered 
Patrick to deny me constantly to him. — Did the 
bishop of London die in Wexford ? poor gentleman ! 
did he drink the waters ? were you at his burial ? was 
it a great funeral ? so far from his friends ! But he 
was very old : we shall all follow. And yet it was a 
pity, if God pleased. He was a good man ; not very 
learned ; I believe he died but poor. Did he leave 
any charity legacies ? who held up his pall ? was there 
a great sight of clergy? do they design a tomb for 
him ? are you sure it was the bishop of London ? be- 
cause there is an elderly gentleman here that we give 
the same title to : or did you fancy all this in your 
water, as others do strange things in their wine? 
They say these waters trouble the head, and make 
people imagine what never came to pass. Do you 
make no more of killing a bishop ? are these your 
Whiggish tricks ? — Yes, yes, I see you are in a fret. 
O faith, says you, saucy Presto, 111 break your head ; 
what, can't one report what one hears, without being 
made a jest and a laughing-stock? are these jrour 
English tricks, with a murrain ? — and Sacheverell will 
be the next bishop ? he would be glad of an addition 
of two hundred pounds a-year to what he has ; and 
that is more than they will give him, for ought I see. 
He hates the new ministry mortally, and they hate him, 
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and pretend to despise him too. They will not allow 
him to have been the occasion of the late change ; at 
least some of them will not ; bat my loid keeper 
owned it to me t'other day. . . . 

[Letter xxix. Sept.] 8. Morning, I go to Windsor 
with lord treasurer tOKlay, and will leave this behind 
me to be sent to the post. And now let us hear what 
says the first letter, N«. 19. You are still at Wexford, 
as yoa say, madam Dingley. I think no letter from 
me ever yet miscarried. And so Inish-Corthy and the 
river Slahiy ; fine words those in a lady's month. Your 
hand like Dingley's ? yon scambling, scattering, slut* 
tiUn: Yes, mif^ like indeed, is ii mit Pisshh I 
don't talk of writing or reading till your eyes are well, 
and long well ; only I would have Dingley read some- 
times to yoa, that yoa may not quite lose the desire of 
it God be thanked that the ugly numbing is gone. 
Pray use exercise when you go to town. What game 
is that on^ra which Dr. Elwood and you play at ? is 
it the Spanish game ombre ? Your card-purse 1 you a 
card-purse I you a fiddlestick. You have luck indeed ; 
and luck in a bag. What a devil is that eight-shilling 
tea-kettle ? copper, or tin japanned ? It is like your 
Irish politeness, raffling for tea-kettles. What a 
splutter you keep to convince me that Walls has no 
taste ! My head continues pretty well. Why do yoo 
write, dear sirrah Stella, when you find your eyes so 
weak that you cannot see ? what comfort is there in 
reading what you write, when one knows that ? So 
Dingley can't write because of the clutter of new 
company come to Wexford ? I suppose the noise of 
their hundred horses disturbs yoo ; or, do you lie in 
one gallery, as in an hospital ? What, you are afraid 
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of losing in Dublin the acquaintance you have got in 
Wexford ; and chiefly the bishop of Raphoe, an old, 
doting, perverse coxcomb? Twenty at a time at 
breakfast. That is like five pounds at a time, when 
it was never but once. I doubt, madam Dingley, you 
are apt to lie in your travels, though not so bad as 
Stella; she tells thumpers, as I shall prove in my 
next, if I find this receives encouragement. — So Dr. 
Elwood says there are a world of pretty things in my 
works. A pox on his praises I an enemy here would 
say more. The duke of Buckingham would say as 
much, though he and I are terribly fallen out ; and 
the great men are perpetually inflaming me against 
him : they bring me all he says of me, and, I believe, 
make it worse, out of roguery. — ^No, 'tis not your pen 
is bewitched, madam Stella, but your old scrawling^ 
sflay-footf poi'hcoks, s,/, ay, that's it : there's the s, f, 
f, there, there, that's exact. Farewell, etc 

Our fine weather is gone, and I doubt we shall have 
a rainy journey to-day. Faith, 'tis shaving day, and 
I have much to do. . . . 

[Letter xxxi. OcL] 3. Mr. Masham sent this 
morning to desire I would ride out with him, the 
weather growing again very fine. I was very busy, 
and sent my excuses, but desired he would provide me 
a dinner. I dined with him, his lady, and her sister 
Mrs. Hill, who invites us to-morrow to dine with her, 
and we are to ride out in the morning. I sat with 
lady Oglethorp till eight this evening, then was going 
home to write; looked about for the woman that 
keeps the key of the house : she told me Patrick had 
it I cooled my heels in the cloisters till nine, then 
went in to the music meeting, where I had been often 
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desired to go ; but was weary in half an hour of their 
fine stuff, and stole out so privately that every body 
law me ; and cooled my heels in the cloisters again 
till after ten : then came in Patrick. I went up, shut 
the chamber-door, and gave him two or three swinge- 
ing cttflb on the ear, and I have strained the thumb 
of my left hand with pulling him, which I did not 
feel nntU he was gone. He was plagnily afraid and 
humbled. 

[Lbttbr XXXII. London^ Oct^ la It cost me two 
shillings in coach-hire to dine in the city with a printer. 
I have sent, and caused to be sent, three pamphlets 
out in a fortnight. I will ply the rogues warm ; and 
whenever anjrthing of theirs makes a noise, it shall 
have an answer. I have instructed an under spur- 
eather to write so that it is taken for mine. A 
rogue that writes a newspaper called the Protestant 
Post-Boy has reflected on me in one of his papers ; 
but the secretary has taken him up, and he shall have 
a squeeze extraordinary. He says that an ambitious 
tantivy, missing of his towering hopes of preferment 
in Ireland, is come over to vent his spleen on the 
late ministry, etc. 1*11 tantivy him with a vengeance. 
I sat the evening at home, and am very busy, and can 
hardly find time to write, unless it were to MD. I 
am in furious haste. 

[Letter xxxiii. Nav,^ 3. A fine day this, and I 
walked a pretty deal : I stuffed the secretary's pockets 
with papers, which he must read and settle at Hamp- 
ton Court, where he went to-day, and stays some time. 
They have no lodgings for me there, so I can't go, for 
the town is small, chargeable, and inconvenient. Lord 
treasurer had a very Ul night last night, with much 
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pain in his knee and foot, but is easier to-day. — ^And 
so I went to visit Prior about some business, and so 
he was not within, and so sir Andrew Fountaine made 
me dine to-day again with Mrs. Van, and I came 
home soon, remembering this must go to-night, and 
that I had a letter of MD's to answer. . . . I'll tell 
you a pun ; a fishmonger owed a man two crowns ; 
so he sent him a piece of bad ling and a tench, and 
then said he was paid : how is that now ? find it out ; 
for I won't tell it you : which of you finds it out ? . . . 
I think Mr. St. John the greatest young man I ever 
knew ; wit, cajmcity, beauty, quickness of apprehen- 
sion, good learning, and an excellent taste ; the best 
orator in the House of Commons, admirable conversa- 
tion, good nature, and good manners ; generous, and 
a despiser of money. His only fault is talking to his 
friends in a way of complaint of too great a load of 
business, which looks a little like affectation ; and he 
endeavours too much to mix the fine gentleman and 
man of pleasure, with the man of business. What 
truth and sincerity he may have, I know not : he is 
now but thirty-two, and has been secretary above a 
year. Is not all this extraordinary? how he stands 
with the queen and lord treasurer I have told you 
before. This is his character ; and I believe you will 
be diverted by knowing it. I writ to the archbishop 
of Dublin, bishop of Cloyne, and of Clogher, together, 
five weeks ago from Windsor : I hope they had my 
letters ; pray know if Clogher had his. Fig for your 
physician and his advice, madam Dingley ; if I grow 
worse, I will ; otherwise I will trust to temperance 
and exercise. Your fall of the leaf ; what care I when 
the leaves fall ? I am sorry to see them (all with all 
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my heart ; but why should I take phyrie became 
lea'ves fall off from trees? that won't hiiider them from 
fiUling. If a man fialls from a hone, must I take 
physic for that? — ^This arguing makes yon mad ; but it 
is true ri^t reason, not to be disproved. I am glad 
at heart to hear poor Stella is better ; use exercise and 
walk, spend pattens and spare potions, wear out clogs 
and waste claret Have you found out my pan of the 
fishmonger? don't read a word more till you have got 
it. And Stella is handsome again, you say? and is 
die fia ? I have sent to Leigh the set of Examiners ; 
the first thirteen were written by several hands, some 
good, tome bad ; the next threenrnd-thirty were all by 
one hand, that makes forty-six : then that author, 
whoever he was, laid it down on purpose to ooofound 
gnessers ; and the last six were written by a wonun. 
Then there is An Account of Guiscard, by the same 
woman, but the £ftcts sent by Presto. Then An 
Answer to the Letter to the Lords about Gregg by 
Presto ; Prior's Journey by Presto ; Vindication of 
the Duke of Marlborough entirely by the same 
woman ; Comment on Hare's Sermon by the same 
woman, only hints sent to the printer from Presto to 
give her. Then there's the Miscellany, an apron for 
Stella, a pound of chocolate without sugar for Stella, 
a fine snuff-rasp of ivory, given me by Mrs. St. John, 
for Dingley, and a large roll of tobacco, which she 
must hide or cut shorter out of modesty, and four pair 
of spectacles for the Lord knows who. There's the 
cargo, I hope it will come safe. O, Mrs. Masham 
and I are very well ; we write to one another, but it 
is upon business ; I believe I told you so before : pray 
pardon my forgetfulness in these cases ; poor Presto 
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can't help it. MD shall have the money as soon as 
Tooke gets it. And so I think I have answered all, 
and the paper is out, and now I have fetched up my 
week, and will send you another this day fortnight. — 
Why, you rogues, two crowns make tetuh-ill'ling: you 
are so dull you could never have found it out. Fare- 
well, etc. etc. 

[Lbttkr XXXIV. Abv.] 9. I designed a jaunt into 
the city to-day to be merry, but was disappointed ; 
so one always is in this life ; and I could not see loid 
Dartmouth to-day, with whom I had some business. 
Business and pleasure both disappointed. Yon can 
go to your dean, and for want of him. Goody Stoyte, 
or Wadls, or Manley, and meet everywhere with cards 
and claret. I dined privately with a friend 00 a 
herring and chicken, and half a flask of bad Flovenoe. 
I begin to have fires now, when the mornings are 
coM: I have got some loose bricks at the back of 
my grate, for good husbandry. Fine weather. Patrick 
tells me my caps are wearing out ; I know not how 
to get others. I want a necessary woman strangely ; 
I am as helpless as an elephant. . . . 

[la] ... I had good walking to-day in the dty, and 
take all opportunities of it on purpose for my health ; 
but I can't walk in the Park, because that is only for 
walking sake, and loses time, so I mix it with business. 
I wish MD walked half as much as Presto. If I was 
with you, I'd make you walk ; I would walk behind 
or before you, and you should have masks on, and be 
tucked up like anything ; and Stella b naturally a 
stout walker, and carries herself firm ; methinks I see 
her strut, and step clever over a kennel ; and Dingley 
would do well enough if her petticoats were pinned 

H 
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up ; but she is 80 embroiled, tnd so fearful, tnd then 
Stella socdds, and Dingley stumbles, and b so daggled. 
Have you got the whalebone petticoats among jon 
yet 7 I hate them ; a woman here may hide a mode- 
rate gallant under them. Pshaw, what's all this 
I'm saying? Methmks I am taOdng to MD ftoe to 
fiioe. 

13. I dined priTately with a friend to-day in the 
neighbonrhood. Last Saturday nl^t I came home« 
and the drab had just washed my room, and my bed- 
chamber was all wet, and I was forced to go to bed in 
my own defence, and no fire ; I was sick on Sunday* 
and now have got a swingeing cold. I socdded like 
a dog at Patrick, although he was out with me ; I 
detest washing of rooms ; can't they wash them in a 
momini^ and make a fire, and leave open the 
windows ? I slept not a wink last night for hawking 
and spitting : and now everybody has col& Here's 
a clutter ; 111 go to bed and sleep if I can. 

[Letter xxxvi. Dtc,^ 9. I was this morning with 
Mr. secretary ; we are both of opinion that the queen 
is false. I told him what I heard, and he confirmed it 
by other circumstances. I then went to my friend 
Lewis, who had sent to see me. He talks of nothing 
but retiring to his estate in Wales. He gave me reasons 
to believe the whole matter is settled between the 
queen and the Whigs ; he hears that lord Somers is to 
be treasurer, and believes that, sooner than turn out the 
duchess of Somerset, she will dissolve the parliament, 
and get a Whiggish one, which may be done by 
m^n^ging elections. Things are now in the crisis, 
and a day or two vrill determine. I have desired him 
to engage lord treasurer, that as soon as he finds the 
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change is resolved on, he will send me abroad as 
queen's secretary somewhere or other, where I may 
remain till the new ministers recall me ; and then I 
will be sick for five or six months till the storm has 
spent itself. I hope he will grant me this ; for I 
should hardly trust myself to the mercy of my enemies 
while their anger is fresh. I dined to-day with the 
secretary, who affects mirth, and seems to hope all 
will yet be welL I took him aside after dinner, told 
him how I had served them, and had asked no reward, 
but thought I mi^t ask security ; and then desired 
the same thing of him, to send me abroad before a 
change. He embraced me, and swore he would take 
the same care of me as himself^ etc. ; but bid me have 
courage, for that in two days my lord treasurer's 
wisdom would appear greater than ever; that he 
suffered all that had happened on purpose, and had 
taken measures to turn it to advantage. I said, God 
send it ; but I do not believe a syllable ; and, as far 
as I can judge, the game is lost. I shall know more 
soon ; and my letters will at least be a good history 
to show you the steps of this change. 

14. Lord Shelburne was with me this morning, to 
be informed of the state of affiurs, and desired I would 
answer all his objections against a peace ; which was 
soon done, for he would not give me room to put in a 
word. He is a man of good sense enough ; but argues 
so violently, that he will some day or other put him- 
self into a consumption. He desires that he may not 
be denied when he comes to see me, which I promised, 
but will not perform. Leigh and Sterne set out for 
Ireland on Monday se*ennight : I suppose they will be 
with you long before this. I was to-night drinking 
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very good wine ib scurvy company, at least some of 
them ; I was drawn in, but will be more cautious for 
the future : 'tis late, etc. 

15. Momi$tg, They say the Occasional Bill is 
brought to-day into the House of Lords ; but I know not. 
I will now put an end to my letter, and give it into the 
post-house myself This will be a memorable letter , 
and I shall sigh to see it some years hence. Here are 
the first steps toward the ruin of an excellent ministry ; 
for I look upon them as certainly ruined ; and God 
knows what may be the consequences. — I now bid my 
dearest MD fiuewell ; for company is coming, and I 
must be at lord Dartmouth's office by noon. Farewell, 
dearest MD ; I wish you a merry Christmas ; I 
believe you will have this about that time. Love 
Presto, who loves MD above all things a thousand 
times.' Farewell again, dearest MD, etc. 

[Letter xxxvii. Dec. 29.] Saturday night, I have 
broke open my letter, and tore it into the bargain, to 
let you know that we are all safe ; the queen has made 
no less than twelve lords, to have a majority; nine 
new ones, the other three peers* sons ; and has turned 
out the duke of Somerset She is awaked at last, 
and so is lord treasurer : I want nothing now but to 
see the duchess out. But we shall do without her. 
We are all extremely happy. Give me joy, sirrahs. 
This is written in a coffeehouse. Three of the new 
lords are of our society. 

[Letter xxxviii. Dec,^ 30. I writ the dean and 
you a lie yesterday ; for the duke of Somerset is not 
yet turned out. I was to-day at court, and resolved 
to be very civil to the Whigs % but saw few there. 
When I was in the bedchamber talking ta lord 
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Rochester, he went up to lady Burlington, who 
asked him who I was; and lady Sunderland and 
she whispered about me : I desired lord Rochester 
to tell lady Sunderland I doubted she was not as 
much in love with me, as I was with her ; but 
he would not deliver my message. The dudiess of 
Shrewsbury came running up to me, and clapped her 
fan up to hide us from the company, and we gave 
one another joy of this change ; but sighed when we 
reflected oo the Somerset family not being out. The 
secretary and I, and brother Bathurst, and lord 
Windsor, dined with the duke of Ormond. Bathotst 
and Windsor are to be two of the new lords. I 
desired my lord Radnor's brother, at court to-day, to 
let my loid know I would call on him at six^ which I 
did, and was arguing with him three hours to bring 
him over to us, and I spoke so closely, that I believe 
be will be tractable; but he is a scoundrel, and thoo^ 
I said I only talked for my love to him, I told a lie, 
for I did not care if he were hanged : but every one 
gained over is of consequence. The duke of Marl- 
borough was at court to-day, and nobody hardly took 
notice of him. Masham's being a lord begins to take 
wind : nothing at court can be kept a secret. Wednes- 
day will be a great day : you shall know more. 

[Letter xlii. Feb,] 26. I was again busy with the 
•ecretary, giving help promised, iss 00 Ppt, and we 
read over some papers, and did a good deal of business ; 
and I dined with him, and we were to do more business 
after dinner ; but after dinner is after dinner ; an old 
saying and a true, " much drinking, little thinking." 
We had company with us, and nothing could be done, 
and I am to go there again to-morrow. I have now 
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nothing to do ; and the parluunent, by the queen's 
leoommendation, is to take some method for pie- 
venting libels, etc ; which will include pamj^iletSy I 
suppose. I do not know what method they will take* 
bat it comes oat in a day or two. To-day in the 
morning I visited apwaid ; first I saw the dake of 
Ormood below stairs, and gave him joy of his being 
declared general in Flanders ; then I went ap one 
pair of stairs, and sat with the duchess ; then I went 
up another pair of stairs, and paid a visit to lady 
Betty ; and desired her woman to go up to the garret, 
that I mig^t pass half an hour with her ; but die was 
young and handsome, and would not. The duke is 
our president this week, and I have bespoke a small 
dinner on purpose, for good example. Night, my dear 
little rogues. 

99. This is leap-year, and this is leap-day. Prince 
George was bom on this day. People are mistaken ; 
and some here think it is St David's day ; bot they 
do not understand the virtue of leap-year. I have 
nothing to do now, bo3rs, and have been reading all 
this day like Gumdragon ; and yet I was dictating 
some trifles this morning to a printer. I dined with a 
friend hard by, and the weather was so discouraging I 
could not walk. I came home early, and have read 
two hundred pages of Arrian. Alexander the Great 
is just dead ; I do not think he was poisoned : between 
you and me, all those are but idle stories : it is certain 
that neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus thought so, and 
they were both with him when he died. It is a pity 
we have not their histories. The bill for limiting 
members of parliament to have but so many places 
pasted the House of Commons, and will pass the House 
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of Lords, in spite of the mimstry ; which yoa know is 
a great lessening of the queen's power. Four of the 
new lords voted against the court in this point. It is 
certainly a good bill in the reign of an ill prince ; but 
I think things are not settled enough for it at present : 
and the court may want a majority at a pinch. Nite, 
deelest logues. Rove Pdfr. 

[AfarcA] 5. I wish you a merry Lent. I hate Lent ; 
I hate different diets, and furmityand butter, and herb 
porridge ; and sour devout faces of people who only 
put on religion for seven weeks. ... I dined with 
Dr. Arbuthnot, and had a true lenten dinner, not in 
point of victuals, but spleen ; for his wife and a child 
or two were sick in the house, and that was full as 
mortifying as fish. We have had mighty fine oold 
frosty weather for some days past I hope you take 
the advantage of it, and walk now and then. You 
never answer that part of my letters where I destie 
you to walk. I must keep my breath to cool my 
lenten porridge. . . . 

Lbttbr xlviii. KemmgUH^ Junt 17, 171a. I 
have been so tosticated about since my last, that I 
could not go on in my journal manner, though my 
shoulder is a great d«d better ; however, I feel con- 
stant pain in it, but I think it diminishes, and I have 
cut off some slices from my flannel. I have lodged 
here near a fortnight, partly for the air and exercise, 
partly to be near the court, where dinners are to be 
found. I generally get a lift in a coach to town, and 
in the evening I walk back. On Saturday I dined 
with the duchess of Ormond at her lodge near Sheen, 
and thought to get a boat back as usual. I walked 
by the bank to Kew, but no boat ; then to Mort- 
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lake, bat no boat ; and it was i^ne o'clock. At last a 
little sculler called, foil of nasty people. I made him 
set me down at Hammersmith, so walked two miles 
to this place, and got here by eleven. Last night 
I had another such difficnlty. I was in the city 
till past ten at ni^t ; it rained hard, but no coadi 
to be had. It gave over a little, and I walked all 
the way here, and got home by twelve. I love these 
shabby diffioilties when they are over ; hot I hate 
them because they arise from not having a thousand 
pounds a year. . . • 

LsTTBK LV. Lmdm^ ASw. 15, lyia. Befioie 
this comes to your hands, yon will have heard 
of the most terrible accident that has almost ever 
happened, TUs morning at eight, my man bioa^t 
me word that duke Hamilton had fought with 
ford Mohun, and killed him, and was bron^t home 
wounded. I immediately sent him to the duke's 
house, in St. }ames*s square ; but the porter could 
hardly answer for tears, and a great rabble was about 
the house. In short, they fought at seven this morn- 
ing: the dog Mohun was killed on the spot; and 
while the duke was over him, Mohun shortening his 
sword stabbed him in at the shoulder to the heart. 
The duke was helped toward the cake-house by the 
ring in Hyde Park (where they fought), and died on 
the grass, before he could reach the house ; and was 
brought home in his coach by eight, while the poor 
duchess was asleep. Macartney and one Hamilton 
were the seconds, who fought l^ewise, and ore both 
fled. I am told that a footman of lord Mohun's stabbed 
duke Hamilton ; and some say Macartney did so too. 
Mohun gave the afiront, and yet sent the challenge. 
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I am infinitely conoened for the poor duke, who was 
a frank, honest, good-natnred man. I loved him very 
well, and I think he loved me better. He had the 
greatest mind in the world to have me go with him to 
France, but durst not tell it me ; and those he did tell 
said I could not be spared, which was true. They 
have removed the poor duchess to a lodging in the 
neighbourhood, where I have been with her for two 
hours, and am just come away. I never saw so me- 
lancholy a scene ; for indeed all reasons for real grief 
belong to her ; nor is it possible for any body to be a 
greater loser in all regards. She has moved my very 
soul. The lodging was inconvenient, and they would 
have moved her to another \ but I would not suffer it, 
because it had no room backward, and she must have 
been tortured with the ooise of the Grub street 
screamers mentioning her husband's murder in her 



Lbttbr lvl December 13, 171a. Here is now a 
stlange ting : a rattle from MD unanswered : never 
was before. I am slower, and MD is faster : but 
the last was owing to DD's certificate. Why couM 
it not be sent before, pay now ? Is it so hard for DD 
to prove that she is alive? I protest solemnly I am 
not able to write to MD for other business, but I will 
resume my journal method next time. I find it b easy, 
though it contains nothing but where I dine, and the 
occurrences of the day. I will write now but cmce in 
three weeks till this business b off my hands, which 
must be in six, I think, at furthest. O Ppt, I 
remember your reprimandmg me for meddling in 
other people's affiurs: I have enough of it now, 
with a wannion. . . . Hot a stir is here about 
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your oomptny and ▼iritsl Channing oompmj, no 
doabt. I keep no oompmj at all, nor have I any 
desire to keep any. ... My only debauching is sitting 
late where I dine, if I like the company. I have 
almost dropped the duchesses of Shrewsbury and 
Hamilton, and several others. Lord treasurer, the 
duke of Ormond, and lady Orkney, are all that I see 
very often. O yes, and lady MaAam and lord Bo- 
Ungbroke, and one or two private ficiends. I make 
no figure but at court, where I affect to turn from a 
lord to the meanest of my acquaintance, and I love to 
go there oo Sundays to see the world. But to say 
the truth, I am growing weary of it I dislike a 
millioo of things in the course of puUic aflairs ; and if 
I were to stay here much longer, I am sure I should 
ruin myself with endeavouring to mend them. I am 
every day invited into schemes of doing this, but I 
cannot find any that will probably succeed. Tis impos- 
sible to save people against their own will ; and I have 
been too much engaged in patchwork already. Do 
you understand all this stuff? No. Well zen, you are 
now returned to ombre and the dean, and Christmas ; 
I wish oo a very merry one ; and pray don't lose oo 
moneys, nor play upon Watt Welsh's game. Nite, 
sollahs, 'tis rate. Ill go to seep. I don't seep well, 
and therefore never dare to drink cofiee or tea after 
dinner ; but I am very seepy in a morning. This is 
the effect of time and years. Nite, deelist MD. 

[Letter lvii. Dec,^ 27. I dined to-day with 
general Hill, governor of Dunkirk. Lady Masham 
and Mrs. Hill, his two sisters, were of the company, 
and some others, and there have I been sitting this 
evening till eleven, looking over others at play ; for 
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I have left off loving play myself : and I think Ppt if 
now a great gamester. I have a great cold on me, 
not quite at its height I have them seldom, and 
therefore ought to be patient. I met Mr. Addison 
and Pastoral Philips on the Mall to^lay, and took a 
turn with them ; bat they both looked terrible dry 
and cold. A curse of party ! And do you know that 
I have taken more pains to recommend the Whig wits 
to the £ivottr and mercy of the ministers, than any 
other people. Steele I have kept in his place. Con- 
greve I have got to be used kindly, and secured. 
Rowe I have recommended, and got a promise of a 
place. Philips I should certainly have provided for, 
if he had not run party mad, and made me withdraw 
my recommendatioQ. And I set Addison so right at 
first, that be mi^t have been employed, and have 
partly secured him the place he has : yet I am worse 
used by that faction than any man. Well, go to cards, 
sollah Ppt, and dress the wine and olange, sollah MD, 
and 111 go seep. Tis rate. Nite, MD. 

31. To-day Pamell and I dined with lord Boling- 
broke, to correct Pamell's poem. I made him show 
all the places he disliked; and when Pamell has 
corrected it fully he shall print it. I went this evening 
to sit with lord treasurer. He is better, and will be 
out in a day or two. I sat with him while the young 
folks went to supper ; and then went down, and there 
were the young folks merry together, having turned 
lady Oxford up to my lord, and I staid with them till 
twelve. There was the young couple, lord and lady 
Caermarthen, and lord and lady Dupplin, and lord 
Harley and I ; and the old folks were together above. 
It looked like what I have formerly done so often ; 
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Btemling together from the old folks, thoo^ indeed it 
wtt not from poor lord treasurer, who is as yoong m 
Idlow as any of us : but lady Oxford is m silly mere 
old woman. My cold is still so bad, that I have not 
the least smelling. I am just got home, and 'tis post 
twelve ; and 111 go to bed, and settle my heady heavy 
as lead. Nig|it, MD. 

(/«•. 3, 1712-13.] I am just now told that poor dear 
lady Adibun^iam, the duke of Ormond's daughter, died 
yesterday at her country house. The poor creature 
was with ddld. She was my greatest favourite, and I 
am in excessive oonoem for her lon» I hardly knew 
a more valuable perMo on all accounts. You must 
bav« heard me talk of her. I am afraid to see the 
duke and ducbett. She was naturally very healthy ; 
I fdur she has been thrown away for want of care. 
Pray condole with me. Tis extremely moving. Her 
lord is a puppy ; and I shall never think it worth my 
while to be troubled with him, now he has lost all that 
was valuable in his possession ; yet I think he used 
her pretty welL I hate life, when I think it exposed 
to such accidents ; and to see so many thousand 
wretches burdening the earth, while such as her die, 
makes me think God did never intend life for a 
blessing. FareweU. 

[Letter lviii. Jan. 5.] ... I was to see the 
poor duke and duchess of Ormond this morning. The 
duke was in his public room with Mr. Southwell and 
two more gentlemen. When Southwell and I were 
alone with him he talked something of lord Ashbum- 
ham, that he was afraid the Whigs would get him 
again. He bore up as well as he could, but something 
fiUiing acckientally in discourse, the tears were just 
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figdling out of his eyes, and I looked off to give him 
an opportunity (which he took) of wiping them with 
his handkerchief. I never saw an3rthing so moving, 
nor such a mixture of greatness of mind, and tender- 
ness, and discretion. Night, dearest MD. 

[9.] ... I dined with lord treasurer, and shall again 
to-morrow, which is his day when all the ministers dine 
with him. He calls it whipping day. It is always on 
Saturday, and we do indeed usually rally him ahoot 
his faults on that day. I was of the original club, 
when only poor locd Rivers, lord keeper, and lord 
Bolingbroke came ; but now Ormond, Anglesea, lofd 
steward, Dartmouth, and other rabble intrude, and I 
scold at it ; but now they pretend as good a title as I } 
and indeed many Saturdays I am not there. The 
company being too many, I don't love it. Nite^ 
MD. 

la At seven this evening, as we sat after dinner 
at lord treasurer's, a servant said lord Peterborough 
¥ras at the door. Lord treasurer and lord Bolingbroke 
went out to meet him, and brought him in. He was 
just returned from abroad, where he has been above a 
year. Soon as he saw me, he left the duke oC 
Ormond and other lords, and ran and kissed me before 
he spoke to them ; but chid me terribly for not writing 
to him, which I never did the last time he was abroad, 
not knowing where he was ; and he changed placet so 
often, it was impossible a letter should overtake him. 
He left England with a bruise, by his coach over- 
turning, that made him spit blood ; and was so ill, we 
expected every post to hear of his death : but he out- 
rode it, or outdrank it, or something, and b come 
home lustier than ever. He is at least sixty, and hu 
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move spirits than any young fellow I know of in 
Engisnd. He has got the old Oxford regiment of 
hone* and I heUere will have a Garter. I love the 
hang-dog dearly. Nite, dear MD. 

14. To-day I took the circle of monming visits. 
I went to the duchess of Ormond, and there was she, 
and lady Betty, and lord Ashbumham together : this 
was the first time the mother and dans^r saw each 
other since lady Adibnmham's death. They were 
both in tears, and I chid them for being together, and 
made lady Betty go to her own dbamber ; then sat a 
iHiilewith the duchess, and went alter lady Betty, and 
allwasweU. There is something of force in all these 
moiimingB, let them be ever so serious. People will 
pvetend to grieve more than they really do, and that 
takes off from their tme grieC I then went to the 
duchess of Hamilton, who never grieved, bat raged, 
and stormed, and railed. She is pretty qoiet now, but 
has a diabolical temper. Lord keeper and his son, 
and their two ladies, and I, dined to-day with Mr. 
Caesar, treasorer of the navy, at his honse in the city, 
where he keeps his office. We happened to talk of 
Brutus, and I said something in his praise, when it 
struck me immediately that I had made a blunder in 
doing so; and, therefore, I recollected myself, and 
said, " Mr. Caesar, I beg youi pardon.'' So we 
laughed, etc Nite, my own deelest richar logues, MD. 

[Lbttsr Lix. Jan.] 31. Harrison was with mc thb 
morning ; we talked three hours, and then I carried 
him to court. When we went down to the door of 
my lodging, I found a coach waited for him. I chid 
him for it, but he whispered me it was impossible to 
do otherwise ; and in the coach he told me he had 
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not one farthing in lus pocket to pay it ; and therefore 
took the coach for the whole day, and intended to 
borrow money somewhere or other. So there was the 
queen's minister entrusted in affidrs of the greatest 
importance, without a shilling in his pocket to pay m 
coach 1 I paid him, while he was with me, seven 
guineas, in part of a docen of shirts he bought me in 
Holland. I presented him to the duke of Ormoiid 
and several lords at court ; and I contrived it so that 
lord treasurer came to me and asked (I had Pamell 
by me) whether that was Dr. Pamell, and came up 
and spoke to him with great kindness, and invited 
him to his house. I value myself upon making the 
ministry desire to be acquainted with Pamell, and 
not Pamell with the ministry. . . . 

[Feb.'l 13. I was to see a poor poet, one Mr. Diaper, 
in a nasty garret, very sick. I gave him twenty 
guineas from lord BoUngbroke, and disposed the other 
sucty to two other authors, and desired a friend to 
receive the hundred pounds for poor Harrison, and 
will carry it to him to-morrow morning. I sent 
to see how he did, and he is extremely ill, and I 
am very much afflicted for him, for he is my own 
creature, and in a very honourable post, and very 
worthy of it. I dined in the dty. I am in much con- 
cern for this poor lad. His mother and sister attend 
him, and he wants nothing. Nite, Ppt, nite deelognet. 
Kite. 

14. I took Pamell this morning, and we walked to 
see poor Harrison. I had the hundred pounds in my 
pocket I told Pamell I was afraid to knock [at the] 
door; my mind misgave me. I knocked, and his 
man, in tears^ told Ae his master was dead an hoar 
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befoie. Think what grief this to me ! I went to his 
mother, and have been ordering things for his funeral, 
with as little cost as possible, to-morrow at ten at 
rngfat Lofd treasurer was much concerned when I 
told him. I ooald not dine with lord treasurer, nor 
aaywheie; but got a bit of meat towards evening. 
No loss ever grieved me so much : poor creature 1 
PiayGod Almighty bless poor Ppt, poo MD. Adieu. 
I tend this away to-night, and am sony it must go 
iHiile I am in so much grie^ 

fLnrsR L3UI. April] 3. I was at the queen's 
chapel to-day, but she was not there. Mr. St. John, 
loid Bolingbroke^ brother, came this day at noon with 
an cxpfCM from Utrecht, that the peace is signed by 
all the ministers there but those of the emperor, who 
wili likewise s^ in a few days ; so that now the great 
woik is in affect done, and I believe it will appear 
a most excellent peace for Europe, particularly for 
England. Addison and I, and some others, dined 
with lord Bolingbroke, and sat with him till twelve. 
We were very civil, but yet, when we grew warm, we 
talked in a friendly manner of party. Addison raised 
his objections, and lord Bolingbroke answered them 
with great complaisanoe. Addison began lord Somers' 
health, which went about ; but I bid him not name 
lord Wh[artonf s, for I would not pledge it, and I told 
lord Bolingbroke frankly that Addison loved lord 
Wh[arton] as little as I did : so we laughed, etc. Well, 
but you are glad of the peace, you Ppt the trimmer, 
are not you ? As for DD, I don't doubt her. Why, 
now, if I did not think Ppt had been a violent Tory, 
and DD the greater Whig of the two \ It is late. 
Nite, MD. 
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[Letter lxiii. April\ 13. This morning my friend 
Mr. Lewis came to me, and showed me an order for 
a warrant for the three vacant deaneries ; but none of 
them to me. This was what I always foresaw, and 
received the notice of it better, I believe, than he 
expected. I bid Mr. Lewis tell lord treasurer, that 
I took nothing ill of him but his not giving me timely 
notice, as he promised to do, if he found the queen 
would do nothing for me. At noon, lord treasurer, 
hearing I was in Mr. Lewis's office, came to me, and 
said many things too long to repeat. I told him I had 
nothing to do but go to Ireland immediately; for I 
could not, with any reputation, stay longer here, unless 
I had something honourable immediately given to me. 
We dined together at the duke of Ormond*s. He there 
told me he had stopped the warrants for the deans, 
that what was done for me might be at the same time, 
and he hoped to compass it to-night ; but I believe 
him not. I told the duke of Ormond my intentions. 
He b content Steme should be a bishop, and I have 
St. Patrick's ; but I believe nothing will come of it. 
Stay I will not; and so I believe for all . . . tee 
me in Dublin before April ends. I am less out of 
humour than you would imagine : and if it were not 
that impertinent people will condole with me, as they 
used to give me joy, I would value it less. Bur I will 
avoid company, and muster up my baggage, and send 
them next Monday by the carrier to Chester, and come 
and see my willows, against- the expectation of all the 
world. Hat care I ? Nite, deelest logues. Nite, MD. 

16. I was this noon at lady Masham's, who was 
just come from Kensington, where her eldest son is 
sick. She said much to me of what she had talked 

I 
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to the qneen and kml tieasoier. The poor kdy iell a 
shedding tears openly. She ooold not bear to think 
of my having St. Patrick's, etc. I was never more 
mored than to see so modi friendship. I would not 
stay with her, bat went and dined with Dr. Arbathnot, 
with Mr. Berkdey, one of your feUows, whom I have 
recommended to the doctor and to k»d Berkdey of 
StnUtoQ. llr. Lewis tells me that the duke of 
Oimoiid has been to-day with the queen ; and she 
was ocotent that Dr. Sterne should be bishop of 
Dromore, and I dean of St. Patrick's ; bat then oat 
came lord tieasoier^ and said he woald not be satis- 
fied, bat that I most be prebend of "^^^ndsor. Thus 
he perplexes things. I expect neither; bat I confess, 
as modi as I love En^and, I am so angiy at thia 
treatment, that if I had my dunce I would rather have 
St Patrick's. Lady Masham says she will speak to the 
purpose to the queen to-morrow. Nite, own dee MD. 
i8. This morning Mr. Lewis sent me word that 
lord treasurer told him the queen would determine at 
noon. At three lord treasurer sent to me to come to 
his lodgings at St. James's, and told me the queen 
was at last resolved that Dr. Sterne should be bishop 
of Dromore, and I dean of St Patrick's ; and that 
Sterne's warrant should be drawn immediately. You 
know the deanery is in the duke of Ormond's gift ; 
but this is concerted between the queen, lord treasurer, 
and the duke of Ormond, to make room for me. I 
do not know whether it will yet be done; some 
unlucky acddent may yet come. Neither can I feel 
joy at passing my days in Ireland ; and I confess I 
thought the ministry would not let me go ; but 
perhaps they can't help it* Nite, MD. 
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[23.] ... I hope to be over in a month, and that 
MD with their raillery will be mistaken, that I shall 
make it three years. I will answer oor rattle soon ; 
but no more journals. I shall be very busy. Short 
letters from henceforward. I shall not part with 
Laracor. That b all I have to live on, except the 
deanery be worth more than four hundred pounds a 
year. Is it? if it be, overplus shall be divided 
between MD and FW, besides usual allowance of 
MD dee rogues. Pray write to me a good-humoured 
letter immediately, let it be ever so short. This affiur 
was carried with great difficulty, which vexes me : 
but they say here it is much to my reputation that I 
have made a bishop, in spite of all the world, to get 
the best deanery in Ireland. Nite, dee dee soUahs. 

Letter lxv. Chester, June 6, 17 13. I am come 
here after six days. I set out on Monday last, 
and got here to-day about eleven in the morning. 
A noble rider, faith ! and all the ships and people 
went off yesterday with a rare wind. This was 
told me, to my comfort, upon my arrival. Having 
not used riding these three 3rears, made me terrible 
weary, yet I resolve on Monday to set out for Holy- 
head, as weary as I am. Tis good for my health, 
marm. When I came here, I found MD's letter of 
the 26th of May, sent down to me. Had you writ a 
post sooner, I might have brought some pins : but 
you were lazy, and would not write your orders 
immediately as I desired you. I will come, when 
God pleases ; perhaps I may be with you in a week. 
I will be three days going to Holyhead. I cannot 
ride fiuter, say hat 00 will. I am upon Stay-behind's 
mare. I have the whole inn to myself. I would 
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£un scape this Holyhead journey; but I have no 
prospect of ships, and it will be almost necessary I 
should be in Dublin before the 25th instant, to take 
the oaths ; otherwise I must wait to a quarter sessions. 
I will lodge as I can, therefore take no lodgings for 
me, to pay in my absence. The poor dean can't afibrd 
it. . . . 



The following seven letters will supplement the record 
of Swift's political career in England. The first is to 
Archbishop King, for whom Swift had obtained the remis- 
sion of the first-fruits, and is interesting for its character 
of Harley, — a judgment that must cause surprise to 
those who survey the Toiv minister in the perspective of 
history, but which undoubtedly expresses Swift's opinion 
of his friend. When Swift once took a man to his 
heart no critic could be more indulgent. The second is 
his letter to Hariey on the death of his daughter, in 
whidi something of the professional formality of the Eiean 
makes itself felt, but more of the real sympathy of the 
friend. The third is Swift's farewell to the position he had 
so long held of chief adviser to the ministry : in it the 
affection for the man Hariey overcomes any rancour there 
might have been for the statesman Oxford, and the tone 
is both dignified and respectful. The I>ean had returned 
to London and politics in September, after his installation 
at St. Patrick's. The ministers were going from bad to 
worse, and Swift was urgently summoned back to town 
in the forlorn hope that he might be able to adjust the 
differences that had arisen between Oxford and Boling- 
broke and threatened the collapse of the Tory party. 
Swift tried his best for nine months to restore union 
between the two leaders, but finding all efforts vain, and 
foreseeing the fall of the ministry, he relinquished further 
attempts, and retired in despair to the quiet vicarage of 
Letcombc in Berkshire. This was in May, 1714, and the 
life he led in this retreat is described m the letter he 
wrote to Vanessa (see p. 150) in the following month. He 
chafed at the monotony of country routine, while he pro- 
fessed himself sick of politics. From Letcombe he wrote 
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on June nth to his friend Archdeacon Walla (Mr. 
Murray's MS.), " I am now retired into the country, 
weaiy to death of courts and ministers, and business and 
politics. ... I was six weeks compassing the great work 
of leaving London, and did it at last abruptly enough : 
but go 1 would ; the reasons I may live to tell you, or 
perhaps you will guess them by their effects before I see 
you. I shall say no more, but that I care not to live in 
storms, when I can no longer do service in the ship, and 
am aUe to get out of it I have gone through my share 
of malice and danger, and will be as quiet tm rest of my 
dajrs as I can. So much for potitics. " He had discovered 
to his cost that the " familiarity of great ministers" was 
*' well enough while it continued a vanity ; but as soon as 
it ceased to be a vanity, it began to be a vexation of spirit." 
From Letcombe he wrote bis Carewell to the ministry, 
and also the fourth and fifth letters of the following 
selection, addressed to Arbnthnot (the latter preserved in 
the Forster Collection, and not hitherto included in the 
editions of Swift's letters), which show that the projected 
memoirs of Martinus Solblenis were not forgotten in the 
depths of his political dejection. The sixth letter, to 
Bolingbroke, written after the Queen's death on Au^t 
ist, and the consequent fall of Bolingbroke's short-lived 
administration, gives a clear and honest account of the 
causes of the shipwreck of the party, with much manly 
counsel for the future. Finally, no selection from Swift s 
correspondence could omit the famous letter to Pope, 
in which the Dean of St. Patrick's, in a sort of " Apoloda 
pro vita sua," expounds his principles, and discovers the 
causes of his actions during the late political struggle. 



TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

August 26, 171 1. 

My Lord, — Perhaps you will be content to know 
some circumstances of af&iis here. The duke of 
Somerset usually leaves Windsor on Saturday, when 
the ministers go down thither, and returns not till they 
are gone. On Saturday sevennight, contrary to custom, 
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be wtt mt Windflor, and a cabinet council was to be 
held at night; bat after waiting a long time, woid 
waibroofl^t out that there would be no cabinet. Nest 
day it was hekl» and then the dnke went to a horse* 
race about three miles o£ This began to be whispered; 
and at my return to town they had got it in the dty ; 
but not the reason; which was, that llr. secretary 
St. John refused to sit if the ditke was there. Last 
Sunday the duke was there again, but did not offer to 
oome to the cabinet, which was held without him. I 
hear the duke was adrised by his friends of the other 
party to take this step. The secretaiy said to some 
of his acquaintance that he would not sit with a man 
who had so often betrayed them, etc You know the 
duchess of Somerset is a great &vourite, and has got 
the duchess of Marlborough's key. She is insinuating^ 
and a woman of intrigue : and will, I believe, do what 
ill offices she can to the secretary. They would have 
hindered her coming in ; but the queen said, " If it 
were so that she could not have what servants she 
liked, she did not find how her condition was mended." 
I take the safety of the present ministry to consist in 
the agreement of three great men, lord keeper, lord 
treasurer, and Mr. secretary ; and so I have often told 
them together, between jest and earnest, and two of 
them separately with more seriousness. And I think 
they entirely love one another, as their differences are 
not of weight to break their union. They vary a 
little about their notions of a certain general. I will 
not say more at this distance. I do not see well how 
they can be without the secretary, who has very great 
abilities both for the cabinet sjid parliament The 
Tories in the city are a little discontented that no 
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further changes are made in employments, of which I 
cannot learn the secret, although I have heard several, 
and from such who might tell the true one if they 
would : one is, that lord treasurer professes he is at a 
loss to find persons qualified for several places ; another, 
(which is less believed,) that the queen interposes ; a 
third, that it is a trimming disposition. I am apt to 
think that he finds the call for employments greater 
than he can answer if there were five times as many 
to dispose of; and I know particularly that he dislikes 
very much the notion of people, that every one is to 
be turned out. The treasurer is much the greatest 
minister I ever knew ; regular in life, with a true sense 
of religion, an excellent scholar, and a good divine, of 
a very mild and affiible disposition, intrepid in his 
notions and ind^efatigable in business, an utter despiser 
of moneyfor himself, yet frugal (perhaps to an extremity) 
for the public. In private company he is wholly dis- 
engaged and very facetious, like one who has no busi- 
ness at all. He never wants a reserve upon any emer- 
gency which would appear desperate to others ; and 
makes little use of those thousand projectors and 
schematists who are daily plying him with their visions, 
but to be thoroughly convinced, by the comparison, 
that his own notions are the best. I am, my lord, with 
the greatest respect, jrour grace's most obedient, etc. 

TO LORD TREASURRK OXFORD. 

ON THB DBATH OP HIS DAUGHTBX, THS MAKCMIOMBSS OP 

OUnMAKTHSM. 

November 21, 1713. 
My Lord, — Your lordship is the person in the 
world to whom everybody ought to be silent upon 
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such an oocasionss this, which is only to be siipfx)rted 
by the greatest wisdom and strength of mind: wheveint 
God knows, the wisest and best of us, who would 
presume to offer their thoughts, are fiur your tnferion. 
It is true, indeed, that a great misfortune is apt to 
weaken the mind and disturb the understanding. 
This, indeed, might be some pretence to us to ad- 
minister our consolations, if we had been whdly 
strangers to the person gone. But, my lord, whoever 
had the honour to know her, wants a comforter as 
much as your lordship : because, though their loss is 
not so great, yet they have not the same firmness and 
prudence to support the want of a friend, a patroness, 
a benefiictor, as you have to support that of a daughter. 
My lord, both religion and reason forbid me to have 
the least concern for that lady's death upon her own 
account ; and he must be an ill Christian, or a perfect 
stranger to her virtues, who would not wish himself, 
with all submission to God* Almighty's will, in her 
condition. But your lordship, who has lost such a 
daughter, and we, who have lost such a friend, and 
the world, which has lost such an example, have, in 
our several degrees, greater cause to lament than per- 
haps was ever given by any private person before : 
for, my lord, I have sat down to think of every amiable 
quality that could enter into the composition of a lady, 
and could not single out one which she did not possess 
' in as high a perfection as human nature is capable of. 
But as to your lordship's own particular, as it is an 
inconceivable misfortune to have lost such a daughter, 
so it is a possession which few can boast of to have 
had such a daughter. I have often said to your lord- 
ship that I never knew any one by many degrees 
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so happy in their domestics as you ; and I affinn yon 
are so still, though not by so many degrees: from 
whence it is very obvious that your lordship should 
reflect upon what you have left, and not upon what 
you have lost. 

To say the truth, my lord, you began to be too 
happy for a mortal ; much more happy than is usual 
with the dispensations of Providence long to continue. 
You had been the great instrument of preserving your 
country firom foreign and domestic ruin ; you have had 
the felicity of establishing your family in the greatest 
lustre, without any obligation to the bounty of your 
prince, or any industry of your own; you have 
triumphed over the violence and treachery of your 
enemies by jrour courage and abilities, and, by the 
steadiness of your temper, over the inconstancy and 
caprice of j^our friends. Perhaps your lordship has 
felt too much complacency within yourself upon this 
universal success : and God Almighty, who would not 
disappoint your endeavours for the public, thought fit 
to punish you with a domestic loss, where he knew 
jTOur heart was most exposed, and, at the same time, | 
has fulfilled his own wise purposes, by rewarding in a/ 
better life that excellent creature he has taken from/ 
you. 

I know not, my lord, why I write this to jrou, nor 
hardly what I am writing. I am sure it is not firom 
any compliance with form ; it is not from thinking 
that I can give your lordship any ease. I think it 
was an impulse upon me that I should say something : 
and whether I shall send you what I have written I / 
am yet in doubt 
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TO THE LOED TREASURER OXFORD. 

July I, 1714. 

My LoRDy— When I was with you I have said 
more than onoe that I would never allow qnality or 
■tatioo made any real difference between men. Being 
now absent and fotgotten, I have changed my mind : 
yon bate a thousand people who can pretond they 
love yon with as much appearance of sincerity as I ; 
so that, according to common justice, I can hate but 
a thousandth part in return of what I give. And this 
difference is wholly owing to your station. And the 
■lisfortnne a still the greater, because I always loted 
yon just so much the wotk for your station ; for in 
your public capacity you have often angered me to 
the heart, but, as a private man, never once. So 
that, if I only look toward myself, I could wish you a 
private man to-morrow ; for I have nothing to ask, 
at least nothing that you will give, which is the same 
thing : and then you would see whether I should not 
with much more willingness attend you in a retire- 
ment, whenever you please to give me leave, than 
ever I did at London or Windsor. From these senti- 
ments I will never write to you if I can help it other- 
wise than as to a private person, or allow myself to 
have been obliged to you in any other capacity. 

The memory of one great instance of your candour 
and justice I will carry to my grave ; that, having been 
in a manner domestic with you for almost four years, 
it was never in the power of any public or concealed 
enemy to make you think ill of me, though malice and 
envy were often employed to that end. If I live, 
posterity shall know that and more ; which, though 
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you, and somebody that shall be nameless, seem to 
value less than I could wish, is all the return I can 
make you. Will you give me leave to say how I 
would desire to stand in your memory ? As one who 
was truly sensible of the honour you did him, though 
he was too proud to be vain upon it ; as one who was 
neither assuming, officious, nor teasing ; who never 
wilfully misrepresented persons or facts to you, nor 
consulted his passions when he gave a character ; and 
lastly, as one whose indiscretions proceeded altogether 
from a weak head, and not an ill heart. I will add 
one thing more, which is the highest compliment I can 
make, that I never was afraid of offending you, nor 
am now in any pain for the manner I write to 3rou in. 
I have said enough; and, like one at your levee, 
having made your bow, I shrink back into the crowd. 

TO DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

June 16, 1714. 

Dear Brother, — My stomach is prouder than you 
imagine, and I scorned to vrrite till I was writ ta I 
have already half lost the idea of courts and ministers. 
I dine between 12 and i, and the whole house is a-bed 
by 10, and up at 6. I drink no wine and see but one 
dish of meat. I pay a guinea a week for dieting and 
lodging myself and man with an honest clergyman of 
my old acquaintance, and my paying is forced, for he 
has long invited me. I did not know till last night 
that the princess Sophia was dead, when my landlord 
and I chanced to pay a visit to a firmer in a neigh- 
bouring village, and was told so over a mug of ale, by 
a brisk young fellow, just come from London, who 
talked big and looked on us with great contempt. • . 
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le £uhion of this world posseth away : however I 
am angry at those who disperae us sooner than these 
may need. I have a mind to be very angry, and to let 
my anger break out in some manner that will not 
please them at the end of a pen. . . . You are a set 
of people drawn almost to the dregs : yoa most try 
another game ; this is at an end. Your ministry is 
fonrsoore and ten years old and all yoa can endeavour 
at is an euthanasia, or rather it is inadeep oonsomption 
at five-and-twenty. . . . Writing to yoa madi woald 
make me stark mad. Judge his conditioQ who has 
nothing to keep him from being miserable but endea- 
vouring to forget those for whom he has the greatest 
value, love, and friendship. But you are a philosopher 
and a physician, and can overcome by your wisdom 
and your friculty those weaknesses whidi other men 
are forced to reduce by not thinking on them. Adieu, 
and love me half so well as I do you. 

TO DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

July yrd, 1714. 

I RECKONED you would have held up for one letter, 
and so have given over ; that is the usual way I treat 
my best absent friends when I am in London. Did I 
describe myself in a happy state here ? Upon my 
' faith you roul wrong : I have no happiness but being 
so far out of the way of the Dragon and the rest. 
Lewis reproaches me as one who has still an itch to 
the court, only because I asked him how the summa 
rerum went : was not that unjust ? and quotes upon 
me quoi iueis miseris tarn dira cupido / I do assert 
that living near a court with some circumstances is a 
most happy life, and would be so still if the Dragon 
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did not spoil it. I find the triumvirate of honest 
councillors is at an end. I am gone ; Lewis says he 
lives in ignorance in his castle, and you medcUe as 
little as you can. One thing still lies upon you, which 
b to be a constant adviser to lady M[asham]. The 
game will of course be played into her hand. She 
has very good sense, but may be imposed upon. 
I had a whisper that the Squire plies there 
Tb as 3rou say, if the Dragon speaks kindly of 
Pamell he b gone. Tb the Ossoryes that get the 
Derryes, and the Chesters the Yorks. 

To talk of Martin in any hands but yours b a folly. 
You every day give better hints than all of us together 
could do in a twelvemonth : and, to say the truth. 
Pope, who first thought of the hint, has no genius at 
all to it in my mind. Gay b too young; Pamell 
has some ideas of it, but b idle : I could put 
together and lard and strike out well enough, but all 
that relates to the sciences must be from you. I am a 
vexed unsettled vagabond, and my thoughts are turned 
to some papers I have, and some other things I would 
fsBiin get from you and lady M[asham], and would have 
had from the Dragon, but that b impossible till he b 
out ; and then I will go to him to Herefordshire and 
make him give me hints. I have got my Hbtory from 
secretary Bromley ; and they shall never have it again* 
and it shall be an altered thing if I live. 

The hints you mention relating to medicine are 
admirable. I wonder how you can have a mind so 
^^gog^ u^ & court where there are so many million of 
things to vex 3rou. You must understand I have writ 
thb post to the Dragon, but you must not take notice 
of it, nor I fancy will he, for what I writ b very odd 
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and serious. I think to go and ramble for a month 
about Herefordshire and those parts. Ask the Dragon 
whether he will order his people at his castle to 
leoeive me. Why do you not send your parliament a- 
grazing? What do you mean by jrour proclamation and 
;f 5,000. Till I hear reasons I dislike your politics. 
Why do I talk of it, say you ? Why did that puppy 
Barber write it to me? But the Commons offer 
;f 100,00a If I was the Pretender I would come over 
myself and take the money to help to pay my troops. 
They had better put out a proclamation that whoever 
discovers the Pretender or the longitude shall have 
;f 100,00a This strain b a sacrifice to Hanover, the 
Whigs, and the Qu[een]*s state of health. It will 
neither satisfy Hanover, silence the Whigs, nor cure 
the gout. Give him a pension, and oblige him to live 
beyond the Alps. What's become of 3rottr project to 
make it high treason to bring over foreign troops ? I 
wish a little care was taken for securing the kingdom, 
as well as the succession. But country politics are 
doubly insupportable, and so I have done and retire 
to lament with my neighbours the want of rain and 
deamess of hay. Farmer Tyler says the white mead 
at Chawdry has not been so bad in the memory of 
man, and the summer barley is quite dried up, but we 
hope to have a pretty good crop of wheat. Parson 
Hunsden, 'tis thought, must stick to his bargain, but all 
the neighbours say the attorney was an arrant rogue. 
We cannot get a bit of good butter for love or money. 
I could tell you more of the state of our affairs, but 
I doubt your taste is not refined enough for it. 
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TO LORD BOLINGBROKB. 

August 7, 1714. 
My Lord, — I had yours of the 3id ; and our 
country post is so ordered that I could acknowledge 
it no sooner. It is true, my lord, the events of five 
days last week might furnish morals for another 
volume of Seneca. As to my lord Oxford, I told him 
freely my opinion before I left the town, that he 
ought to resign at the end of the session. I said the 
same thing often to your lordship and my lady 
Blasham, although you seemed to think otherwise, for 
some reasons ; and said so to him one afternoon, when 
I met you there with my lord chancellor. But I re- 
member one of the last nights I saw him, (it was at 
lady Masham*s lodgings,) I said to him " that upon 
the foot your lordship and he then were it was im- 
possible 3rou could serve together two months ; " and 
I think I was just a week out in my calculation. I 
am only sorry that it was not a resignation rather than 
a removal, because the personal kindness and dis- 
tinction I always received from his lordship and you 
gave me such a love for 3rott both (if you great men 
will allow that expression in a little one), that I re- 
solved to preserve it entire, however you differed be- 
tween yourselves, and in this I did for some time 
follow your commands and example. I impute it 
more to the candour of each of you than to my own 
conduct, that, having been for two years almost the 
only man who went between you, I never observed 
the least alteration in either of your countenances 
towards me. I will swear for no man's sincerity, 
much less for that of a minister of state ; but thus 
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much I have said, wherever it was proper, that joar 
lordship's proposals were always Uie fairest in the 
world, and I fiuthfolly delivered them as I was em- 
powered : and although I am no very skilfbl man at 
intrigue, yet I durst forfeit my head that, if the case 
were mine, I could either have agreed with yon or pot 
yon dam potn tort. When I saw all recoodliatioQ 
impracticable I thou^t fit to retire, and was reserved 
for some reasons (not to be mentioned at this distance) 
to have nothing to do with whomever was to be last 
in. For either I should not be needed or not be made 
use o£ And, let the case be what it would, I had 
rather be out of the way. All I pretended was to 
wptak my thoughts freely, to represent persons and 
things without any mingle of my interest or passions, 
and sometimes to make use of an evil instrument, 
which was likely to cost me dear, even from those for 
whose service it was employed. I did believe there 
would be no further occasion for me upon any of those 
accoimts. Besides, I had so ill an opinion of the 
queen's health that I was confident you had not a 
quarter of time left for the work you had to do ; 
having let slip the opportunity of cultivating those 
dispositions she had got after her sickness at Windsor. 
I never left pressing my lord Oxford with the utmost 
earnestness (and perhaps more than became me) that 
we might be put in such a condition as not to lie at 
mercy on this great event ; and I am your lordship's 
witness that you have nothing to answer for in that 
matter. I will, for once, talk in my trade, and tell 
you that I never saw anything more resemble our 
proceedings than a man of fourscore or in a deep 
consumption going on in his sins, although his phy- 
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sidAn urared him he oould not live a week. Those 
wonderful lefinements, of keeping men in ezpectaUon, 
and not letting your friends be too strong, might be 
proper in their season — sed nunc npm erat his loots. 
Besides, yon kept your bread and butter till it was too 
stale for anybody to care for it. Thus your machine 
of four years' modelling is dashed to pieces in a 
moment : and, as well by the dioice of the regents as 
by their proceedings, I do not find there is any in- 
tention of managing you in the least. The whole 
nineteen consist either of the highest party-men or 
(which mightily mends the matter) of sudi who left 
us upon the subject of the peace and affected jealousies 
about the succession. It might reasonably be ex- 
pected that this quiet possession might convince the 
successor of the good dispositions of the church party 
towards him ; and I ever thought there vras a mighty 
fuluie somewhere or other that this could not have 
been done in the queen's life. But this is too much 
for what is past ; and yet, whoever observed and dis- 
liked the causes has some title to quarrd with the 
effects. As to what is to come, your lordship is in 
the prime of your years, /Mf des esprits frnfoumisseni 
Us tspira$u€s ; and you are now again to act that part 
(though in another assembly) which you formerly dis- 
charged so much to your own honour and the ad- 
vantage of your cause. You set out with the wind 
and tide against you, yet at last arrived at your port^ 
from whence you are now driven back into open sea 
again. But not to involve myself in an allegory, I 
doubt whether, after this disappointment, you can go 
on with the same vigour you did in your more early 
youth. Experience, whidi has added to your wisdom, 
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has lessened your resolution. Yon are now a general, 
who, after many victories, have lost a battle, and have 
not the same confidence in yourself or jrour troops. 
Your fellow-labourers have either made their fortunes 
or are past them, or will go over to seek them on the 
other side. — Yet, after all, and to resiime a little 
courage ; to be at the head of the church interest is 
no mean station ; and that, as I take it, b now in 
your lordship's power. In order to which I could 
heartily wish for that union you mention, because I 
need not tell you that some axe more dexterous at 
pulling down dieir enemies than, etc We have cer- 
tainly more heads and hands than our adversaries ; 
but it must be confessed they have stronger shoulders 
and better hearts. I only doubt my friends, the 
rabble, axe at least grown trimmers ; and that setting 
np the cry of " trade and wool," against " Sacheverell 
and the diurch," has cooled their zeal. I take it for 
granted there will be a new parliament against winter, 
and if they will retain me on the other side as their 
counsellor I will engage them a majority. But since 
it is possible I may not be so far in their good graces, 
if your lordship thinks my service may be of any use 
in this new world, I will be ready to attend jrou by 
the beginning of winter. For the misfortune is, that 
I must go to Ireland to take the oaths, which I never 
reflected on till I had notice from some friends in 
London ; and the sooner I go the better, to prevent 
accidents, for I would not willingly want a favour at 
present. I think to set out in a few days, but not 
before your lordship*s commands and instructions may 
reach me. I cannot conclude without offering my 
humblest thanks and acknowledgments for your lord- 
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ship's Idnd intentioDs towards me (if this accident had 
not happened), of which I received some general 
hints. I pray God direct your lordship : and I desire 
you will believe me to be what I am, with the utmost 
truth and respect, your lordship's most obedient, etc. 

TO AXJLXANDER POPE, ESQ. 

Dublin, January 10, 172 1. 

A THOUSAND things have vexed me of late years, 
upon which I am determined to lay open my mind to 
you. I rather choose to appeal to you than to my lord 
chief justice Whitshed, under the situation I am in. 
For I take this cause properly to lie before you : yon 
are a much fitter judge of what concerns the credit of 
a writer, the injuries that are done him, and the re- 
parations he ought to receive. Besides, I doubt 
whether the arguments I could suggest to prove my 
own innocence would be of much weight from the 
gentlemen of the long robe to those in furs; upon 
whose decision about the difference of style or senti- 
ments I should be very unwilling to leave the merits 
of my cause. 

Give me leave then to put you in mind (although 
you cannot easily forget it) that about ten weeks before 
the queen's death I left the town, upon occasion of 
that incurable breach among the great men at court, 
and went down to Berkshire, where jovl may remember 
that you gave me the favour of a visit. While I was 
in that retirement, I wrote a discourse which I thought 
might be useful in such a juncture of afbirs, and sent 
it up to London ; but upon some difference in opinion 
between me and a certain great minister now abroad. 
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flie pabfidiing of it waf defened lo toag that Ae qiMM 
died, and I recalled my eopy, whidi hath beoi eicr 
iliiee in aafe haiidi. In a £ew weds after the los of 
tiiat excellent prinoeiSy I case to my statioii heie ; 
where I have oontiniied ever since in the gieatdl 
privacy and utter ignorance of those events which are 
most commonly talked of in the world. I neither 
know the names nor nomber of the royal fiunily whidk 
now re^tts fnrther than the Prayer Book informs me. 
I camiol tell who is diancdlar» who ase secictaikst 
nor with wliat natioDs we are in peace or war; And 
this manner of lifie was not taken np out of any sort ol 
afiectatiooylmt merely to avoid givfaig ofienoey and for 
fmr of provoking party seal, 

I had mdeed written some memoriab of the faor 
last years of the qneen^ idgn* with some other iofar> 
matinns, wfaidi I received as necessary materials lo 
qualify me for doing something in an employment then 
designed me ; but, as it was at the disposal of a penoa 
that had not the smallest share of steadiness or sincerity, 
I disdained to accept it. 

These papers, at my few hours of health and leisae, 
I have been digesting into order by one sheet at a time, 
for I dare not venture any further, lest the humour of 
searching and seiring pi^pers should revive ; not that 
I am in pain of any danger to myself, (for they contain 
nothing of present times or persons, upon which I shall 
never lose a thought while there is a cat or a spaniel 
in the house,) but to preserve them from being lost 
among atiessengers and derks. 

I have written in this kingdom a discourse to per- 
suade the wretched people to wear their own mausaSaC' 
turesyiostcnd of those firomEn^and: this tfcatise soon 
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spread very Cut, being agreeable to the se&tiiiients of 
the whole iiatioii« except of those gentlemen who had 
employments or were expectants. Upon which a per- 
son in great office here immediately took the alarm ; 
he sent in haste for the chief justice, and informed him 
of a seditious, factious, and Tirulent pamphlet, lately 
published with a design of setting the two kingdoms 
at variance; directing, at the same time, that the 
printer should be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of 
law. The chief justice had so quick an understanding 
that he resolved if possible to outdo his orders. Tbs 
grand juries of the county and dty were practised 
effectually with to represent the said pamphlet with all 
aggravating epithets, for which they had thanks sent 
them from England, and their presentments published 
for several weeks in all the newspapers. The printer 
was seized, and forced to give great bail. After his 
trial, the jury brought him in not guilty, although they 
had been culled with the utmost industry : the chief 
justice sent them back nine times, and kept them 
eleven hours, until, being perfectly tired out, they 
were forced to leave the matter to the mercy of the 
judge, by what they call a special verdict. During 
the trial, the chief justice, among other singularities, 
laid his hand on Ids breast, and protested solemnly 
that that author's design was to bring in the pretender ; 
although there was not a single syllable of party in 
the whole treatise, and although it was known that 
the most eminent of those who professed his own 
principles publicly disallowed his proceedings. But 
the cause being so very odious and unpopular, the 
trial of the verdict was deferred from one term to 
another, until, upon the duke of Grafton, the loid 
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Ueatenuit's azrivBl, his giioe» after matme wMat ad 
pennission from Qogland, was pleased to gmtt a mH 

Thb Is the moie remarkable becanae it is said 
that the man is no ill decider in common cases of 
property, where party is out of the qnestiaa; but* 
when that intervenes, with ambition at heels to posh 
it forward, it must needs confoond any man of littk 
spirit and low birth, who has no other endowment 
than that sort of knowledge which, however posscBsed 
in the highest degree, can possibly give no one gpod 
quality to the mind. 

It is true I have been much concerned for seversl 
years past, upon acoonnt of the pablic, as well as for 
myself, to see how ill a taste for wit and sense prevaib 
in the world, which politics, and Sooth Sea, and 
party, and operas, and masqnerades, have introdnoed. 
For, besides many insipid papers which the malice of 
some has entitled me to, there axe many persons ap- 
pearing to wish me well, and pretending to be judges 
of my style and manner, who have yet ascribed some 
writings to me of which any man of common sense 
and literature would be heartily ashamed. I cannot 
forbear instancing a treatise called "A Dedication 
upon Dedications," which many would have to be 
mine, although it be as empty, dry, and servile a com- 
position, as I remember at any time to have read. 
But, above all, there is one circumstance which makes 
it impossible for me to have been author of a treatise 
wherein there are several pages containing a panegyric 
on king George, of whose character and person I am 
utterly ignorant, nor ever had once the curiosity to in- 
quire into either, living at so great a distance as I do. 
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and haTing long done with whatever can relate to 
public matters. 

Indeed, I have formerly delivered my thoughts very 
freely, whether I was asked or not ; but never affected 
to be a counsellor, to which I had no manner of call. 
I was humbled enough to see myself so far outdone by 
the earl of Oxford in my own trade as a scholar, and 
too good a courtier not to discover his contempt of 
those who would be men of importance out of their 
sphere. Besides, to say the truth, although I have 
known many great ministers ready enough to hear 
opinions, yet I have hardly seen one that would ever 
descend to take advice ; and this pedantry arises from 
a maxim themselves do not believe at the same time 
they practise by it, that there is something profound 
in politics, which men of plain honest sense cannot 
arrive to. 

I only wish my endeavours had succeeded better in 
the great point I had at heart, which was that of re- 
conciling the ministers to each other. This might 
have been done, if others, who had more concern and 
more influence, would have acted their parts ; and, if 
this had succeeded, the public interest both of church 
and state would not have been the worse, nor the 
Protestant succession endangered. 

But whatever opportunities a constant attendance of 
four years might have given me for endeavouring to 
do good offices to particular persons, I deserve at least 
to 6nd tolerable quarter from those of the other party, 
for many of which I was a constant advocate with the 
earl of Oxford ; and for this I appeal to his lordship. 
He knows how often I pressed him in favour of 
Mr. Addison, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Rowe, and Mr. 
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Steele, ahlioiifl^ I. freely eonfiM tliaft hii Vnddiip^ 
klndnww to them wx altogether owing to hii genew 
notioiiSy and the etteem he hid fioff their wH and pemi 
of which I could only pietend to be a rememfaauwer. 
Fof I can never foiget the answer he gave to the late 
lord Hali£u[» who» npoQ the %sik change of the miiiia- 
try, interceded with him to apare Mr. CoogjKve} k 
was by repeating these two lines of ViigjU: — 

N OB ODtim MMO KMtafluis p6CUm PmbjL 
Nee tarn svcBMis oqiaot 1>nl Soi jngit ab oriw. 

yiuiuant to wliidiy he always treated lfr» Congravt 
widi the greatest peisonal dvHitieSy assorfaig fafaa of 
his ooDstant fiivoar and proteetion, adding that he 
wonld stndy to do something better for Uni. 

I remember it was in those times a vsaal sabject of 
laiUeiy towards me among the ministeis that I Dt f H 
csme to them without a Whig in my sleeve : which 
I do not say with any view toward making my court | 
for the new principles fixed to those of that denomina- 
tion I did then, and do now, from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as wholly degenerate from their 
predecessors. I have conversed in some freedom with 
more ministers of state of all parties than usnally 
h^>pens to men of my level ; and I confess, in their 
capacity as ministers, I look upon them as a race of 
people whose acquaintance no man would oonrt, 
otherwise than upon the score of vanity or ambition. 
The first quickly wears off, (and is the vice of low 
minds, for a man of spirit is too proud to be vain,) 
and the other was not my case. Besides, having never 
received more than one small favour, I was under no 
necessity of being a slave to men in power, but chose 
my friends by their personal merit, without examining 
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how Cur thdr notioos agreed widi the politicB then in 
▼ogne. I frequently convened with Mr. Addison, 
and the others I named, (except Mr. Steele,) during 
all my lord Oxford's ministry: and Mr. Addison's 
friendship to me contimied invioUble, with as much 
kindness as when we used to meet at my lord Somen' 
or Halifax', who were leaders of the opposite party. 

I would infer from all this that it is with great in- 
justice I have these many years been pelted by your 
pamphleteers, merely upon account of some regard 
which the queen's last ministers were pleased to have 
ior me : and yet in my conscience I thhik I am a par- 
taker in every ill design they had against the Protes- 
tant succession or the liberties and religion of their 
oonntry ; and can say with Cicero, " that I should be 
proud to be included with them in all their actionsi, 
tattquam in eqtto Thf^mo.** But, if I have never 
discovered by my words, writings, or actions, any 
party virulence or dangerous designs against the 
present powers; if ray friendship and conveEBation 
were equally shown among those who liked or dis- 
approved the proceedings then at court, and that I 
was known to be a coomion friend of all deserving 
persons of the latter sort when they were in distress $ 
I cannot but think it hard that I am not suffered to 
run quietly among the common herd of people, 
whose opinions unfortunately differ from those which 
lead to fevour and preferment. 

I ought to let you know that the thing we called a 
Whig in England is a creature altogether difierent 
from those of the same denomination here ; at least it 
was so during the reign of her late majesty. Whether 
those 00 your side have changed or not, it has not 
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been my bosiiiesB to inquiie. I lemember 1117 eieel- 
lent friend Mr. Addison, when he fint oune over 
hither secretary to the earl of WhartoOy then kid 
lieutenant, was extremely offended at the ooodnct and 
discourse of the chief managers here : he told me they 
were a sort of people who seemed to think that the 
principles of a Whig consisted in nothing else hot 
damning the church, reyiUng the deigy, abetting the 
dissenteis, and speaking contemptibly of revealed 
rel^;ion. 

I was disooorsing some years ago with a certain 
minister about that Whiggish or fanatical genius so 
prevalent among the English of this kingdom : his 
lordship accounted for it by that number of Crom- 
well's soldiers, adventurers established here, who were 
all of the sourest leaven and the meanest birth, and 
iHiose posterity are now in possession of their lands 
and their principles. However, it must be confessed 
that of late some people in this country are grown 
weary of quarrelling, because interest, the great 
motive of quarrelling, is at an end ; for it is hardly 
worth contending who shall be an exciseman, a 
country vicar, a crier in the courts, or an under- 
clerk. 

You will perhaps be inclined to think that a person 
so ill treated as I have been must at some time or 
other have discovered very dangerous opinions in 
government ; in answer to which, I will tell you what 
my political principles were in the time of her late 
glorious majesty, which I never contradicted by any 
action, writing, or discourse. 

First, I always declared myself against a popish 
successor to the crown, whatever title he might have 
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by the proximity of blood : neither did I ever regard 
the right line, except upon two accounts, first, as it 
was established by law, and secondly, as it has 
much weight in the opinions of the people. For 
necessity may abolish any law, but cannot alter the 
sentiments of the vulgar ; right of inheritance being 
perhaps the most popular of all topics ; and therefore 
in great changes, when that is broke, there will re- 
main much heart-burning and discontent among the 
meaner people, which (under a weak prince and 
corrupt administration) may have the worst conse- 
quences upon the peace of any state. 

As to what is called a revolution principle, my 
opinion was this : that whenever those evils which 
usually attend and follow a violent change of govern- 
ment were not in probability so pernicious as the 
grievances we suffer under present power, then the 
public good will justify such a revolution ; and this I 
took to have been the case in the prince of Orange's 
expedition : although, in the consequence, it produced 
some very bad effects, which are likely to stick long 
enough by us. 

I had likewise in those days a mortal antipathy 
against standing armies in times of peace ; because I 
always took standing armies to be only servants hired 
by the master of the family for keeping his own chil- 
dren in slavery ; and because I conceived that a prince 
who could not think himself secure without mercenary 
troops, must needs have a separate interest from that 
of his subjects. Although I am not ignorant of those 
artificial necessities which a corrupted ministry can 
create for keeping up forces to support a faction 
against the public interest. 
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JkM to psiliniiQMtSy I adondl the wbwIobi of ttst 
Gothic iniitittttioB wliidi made tiban ODnal* and I 
was ooofidcBt onr Ubeity oonld neter be placed apoo 
A fitm fwnidatiop until tliat aiiciciit knf wore witewd 
•among lu. For who teei not that, while nch aaem- 
blies are pennitted to have a longer dur ation, there 
-grows up A coinfiieroe of ootiuplion between the 
ministry and the depntiei^ wherein they both find 
their aooounts, lo the tna^tiiwrf' danger of liberty ; 
which traffic would never anmrer :die design nor 
^tipenre if padiaments met onoe a jcar; 

I ever abominated that sdieme of pelidcB (now 
about thirty years old) of setting up n moneyed ni- 
terest in opposition to the landed. For I conce i fed 
there could not be a truer maxim in our gover nm ent 
than this, that the possessors of the soil are the best 
judges of what is for the advantage of the kingdoao. 
If others had thought the same way, funds of credit 
and South Sea projects would never have been felt nor 
heard of. 

I could never discover the necessity of suspending 
any law upon which the liberty of the most innocent 
persons depended : neither do I think this practice 
has made the taste of arbitrary power so agreeable as 
that we should desire to see it repeated. Every re- 
bellion subdued and plot discovered contribute to the 
firmer establishment of the prince. In the latter case, 
the knot of conspirators is entirely broken, and they 
are to begin their work anew under a thousand dis- 
advantages; so that those diligent inquiries into re- 
mote and problematical guilt, with a new power of 
enforcing them by chains and dimgeons to every per- 
son whose face a minister thinks fit to dislike, are not 
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oolf oppotite to that nuudm which declares it better 
that ten guilty men should escape than one innocent 
safier, but likewise leave a gate wide open to the 
whole tribe of informers, the most accursed and pros- 
titute and abandoned race that God ever permitted 
to plague mankind. 

It is true the Romans had a custom of choosing a 
dictator, during whoae administration the power of 
other ma gi stra tes was suspended ; but this was done 
upon the greatest emergencies^ a war near their doors» 
or some dvil dissension ; for armies must be governed 
bj arbitrary power. But when the virtue of that 
commonwealth gave place to luxury and ambition, 
this very office of dictator became perpetual in the 
persons of the Caesars and their successors, the most 
infiunous tyrants that have anywhere appeared in 
story. 

lliese are some of the sentiments I had relating to 
public affiurs while I was in the world ; what they are 
at present is of little importance either to that or my- 
self ; neither can I truly say I have any at all, or if I 
had, I dare not venture to publish them ; for, however 
orthodox they may be while I am now writing, they 
may become criminal enough to bring me into trouble 
before Midsummer. And indeed I have often wished 
for some time past that a political catrchism might be 
published by authority four times a year, in order to 
instruct us how we are to speak, and write, and act 
during the current quarter. I have by experience fek 
the want of such an instructor : for, intending to make 
my court to some people on the prevailing side, by 
advancing certain old Whiggish principles, which it 
seems had been exploded about a month before, I have 
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paaed for a diaafiected person. I am not ignoiant 
how idle a thing it is for a man in obscnrity to attempt 
ilafrnding his reputation as a writer, while the spirit 
of fiiction has so nniversally possessed the minds of 
men that they are not at leisure to attend to anything 
else. They will just giye themselves time to libel and 
■ocose me, but cannot spare a minute to hear my 
defence. So^ in a plot-discovering age» I have often 
known an innocent man seized and imprisooedy and 
fotoed to lie several months in chains, while the 
ministers were not at leisure to hear his petition until 
they had prosecuted and hanged the number they 
pro^posed. 

All I can reasonably hope for by this letter is to 
convinoe my friends and others who are pleased to 
wish me wdl, that I have neither been so iU a subject 
nor so stupid an author as I have been represented by 
the virulence of libellers, whose malice has taken the 
same train in both, by fathering dangerous principles in 
government upon me, which I never maintained, and 
insipid productions which I am not capable of writing. 
For, however I may have been soured by personal ill- 
treatment, or by melancholy prospects for the public, 
I am too much a politician to expose my own safety 
by offensive words. And if my genius and spirit be 
sunk by increasing years, I have at least discretion 
enough left not to mistake the measure of my own 
abilities by attempting subjects where those talents 
are necessary, which perhaps I may have lost with 
my youth. 
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'HE "Journal to Stella " contains frequent references 
to evenings spent at Mrs. Vanhomrigh's, or, more 
familiarly, Mrs. Van's. This lady was the widow of a Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, and her wealth and hospitality made 
her house in London a resort for most of the political 
circle in which Swift moved. It was no unusual thing to 
search for a dinner in those days ; people were only too 
delighted to secure the company of a brilliant talker; and 
among other houses, Mrs. Vanhomrigh's was always 
open to Swift. His references to these frequent visits, in 
the Journal, arc almost suspiciously apologetic ; — it was so 
wet that he was obliged to go no further for a dinner than 
to Mrs. Van's ; or else Sir Andrew Fountaine, who had 
originally introduced Swift to the family in 1710. would have 
it that they should stay and dine with Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
to-day ; or, again, it was the circumstance that he was 
allowed to keep his gown at Mra. Van's while he was 
lodging at Chelsea, that laid him open to pressing 
invitations to remain to dinner. Stella, like every other 
woman who loves, must have been jealous, or Swift 
would not have taken so many precautions, and would 
not have concealed the fact that Mrs. Van possessed a 
charming daughter of sweet seventeen, towards whom 
he himself held the dangerous position of counsellor in 
her studies and developer of her mind. There art* indeed 
two or three notices of Miss Hester Vanhomrigh's exis- 
tence in the Joum:il, but these contain no syllabic that 
could induce Stella to think that Swift took any interest 
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in the giil, thoagfa she did once express surprise at his 
visiting such plain people so often. He himself seems to 
have been unconscious of the hann he was doing. He had 
A fiUal fondness for playing the mentor to women and 
fanproving their minds, and never concomed himsdf with 
the possible reaction dr the mind upon the heart, or oon« 
sidered how far the fascinations of a powerful intellect 
and a manner that all allow to have possessed a singular 
charm may atone in a woman's e]re for the lack of youth- 
ful ardour. On the eve of his departure from London, 
in 171^, Vanessa undeceived him. He learned that his 

Epu bad not been acquiring pure philosophy from his 
;tructions, but had oonodvea a passionate attadmient 
to the teacher himsdf. It was then that this singular 
man composed the poem ' ' Cadenus and Vanessa," which 
relates the history of this love in so frank and downright a 
maimer that, as someone has said, it carries the effect of an 
affidavit Some extracts from this strange composition, 
whidi is really a letter in rhyme, will tell the story better 
than any other words. Cademus, of course, is the Latin 
Deeamms transposed. Cupid is represented as endeavour- 
ing to foil the designs of " that stubborn dame " Pallas, 
the Queen of Wisdom, who was the patron of the gifted 
Vanessa. 

" I find," said he, " she wants a doctor, 

Both to adore her and instruct her : 

I'll give her what she roost admires 

Among those venerable sires. 

Cadenus is a subject fit. 

Grown old in politics and vvit. 

Caress 'd by nunisters of state, 

Of half mankind the dread and hate. 

Whate'er vexations love attend, 

She needs no rivals apprehend. 

Her sex, with universial voice, 

Must laugh at her capricious choice." 

Cadenus many things had writ : 
Vanessa much estecm'd his v^it. 
And call'd for his poetic works : 
Mean time the boy in secret iurics ; 
And, while the book was in her hand, 
The urchin from his private stand 
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Took aim, and shot with all his strength 

A dart of such prodigious length. 

It pierced the feeble volume through, 

And deep transfix'd her bosom too. 

Some lines, more moving than the rest, 
i Stuck to the point that pierc'd her breast. 

And, borne (Urectly to the heart, 
/With pains unknown increas'd her smart. 
Vanessa, not in years a score. 

Dreams of a gown of forty-four ; 

Imaginary charms can find 

In eyes with reading almost blind : 

Cadenus now no more appears 

Dedin'd in health, advanc'd in jrears. 

She fancies music in his tongue ; 

Nor further looks, but thinks him young. — 

Cadenus, common forms apart. 
In every scene had kept his heart ; 
Had sigh'd and languish'd, vow'd and writ. 
For pastime, or to ^ow his wit ; 
But tx>dcs, and time, and state affairs, 
Had spofled his fashionable airs : 
He now could praise, esteem, approve. 
But understood not what was love. 
His conduct might have made him styl'd 
A father, and the n3rmph his child. 
That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book 
Was but the master's secret joy 
In school to hear the finest boy. 
Her knowledge with her fancy grew ; 
She hourly press'd for something new ; 
Ideas came into her mind 
So fast, his lessons lagg'd behind ; 
She reason 'd, without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. 
But now a sudden change was wrought : 
She minds no longer what he taught. 
Cadenus was amazed to find 
Such marks of a distracted mind. 

But. not to dwell on things minute. 
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Vanessa finish'd the dispute ; 
Brought weighty arguments to prove 
That reason was her guide in love. 

Cadenus answers every end. 
The book, the author, and the friend ; 
The utmost her desires will reach, 
Is but to learn what he can teach : 
His converse is a system fit 
Alone to fill up all her wit ; 
While every passion of her mind 
In him is centred and oonfin'd. 

Cadenus. to his grief and shame, 
Could scarce oppose Vanessa's flame ; 
And, though her arguments were strong. 
At least could hardly wish them wrong. 
Howe'er it came, he could not tell. 
But sure she never talked so wdL 
His pride began to interpose ; 
Preferr'd before a crowd of beaux ! 
So bright a nymph to come unsought t 
Such wonder by his merit ^^Tought I 
'Tis merit must with her prevail 1 
He never knew her judgment fail ! 
She noted all she ever read, 
And had a most discerning head ! 

Love, hitherto a transient guest, 
Ne'er held possession of his breast ; 

But friendship in its greatest height, 
A constant rational delight. 
On virtue's basis fix'd to last, 
When love's allurements long are past, 
W^ich gently warms but cannot bum, 
He gladly oners in return ; 
His want of passion >\ill redeem 
With gratitude, respect, esteem : 
With what devotion we bestow 
When goddesses appear below. 

While thus Cadenus entertains 
Vanessa in exalted stmins, 
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The nymph in sober words entreats 

A truce with all sublime conceits ; 

For why such raptures, flights, and fancies. 

To her who durst not read romances ? 

In lofty style to make replies. 

Which he had taught her to despise ! 

But when her tutor will afifect 

Devotion, duty, and respect, 

He fairly abdicates the throne : 

The government is now her own ; 

He has a forfeiture incurr'd. 

She vows to take him at his word. 

And hopes he will not think it strange. 

If both should now their stations change ; 

The nymph will have her turn to be 

The tutor ; and the pupil he : 

Though she already can discern 

Her scholar is not apt to learn, 

Or wants capacity to reach 

The science she designs to teach ; 

Wherein his genius was below 

The skill of every common beau. 

Who. though he cannot spell, is wise 

Enough to read a lady's eyes. 

And will each accidental glance 

Interpret for a kind advance. 

But what success Vanessa met 
Is to the world a secret yet. 
Whether the nymph, to please her swain, 
Talks in a high romantic strain ; 
Or whether he at last descends 
To act with less seraphic ends ; 
Or, to compound the business, whether 
They temper love and books together ; 
Must never to mankind be told. 
Nor shall the conscious Muse unfold. 

The genuineness of the last ten lines, which do not 
appear in the earlier of the six editions published in 1796, 
may perhaps be doubted ; but the poem, with its ap- 
palling frankness, shows plainly enough that Swift had 
no intention of breaking with Vanessa ; he would respond 
to her passion with "esteem" and friendship ; and con- 
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tinoe to walk over cmcked ioe. Aoooidiiu^, wbat he 
returned to London in 1714. onhr to witnen the owthiow 
of his ambition hv the cfissensions of the nrinistir. the 
death of Queen Anne, and the fidl of Botingfaroke, he 
renewed hk intimacy with the Vanhon ari rf a , and on his 
retreat in despair of the republic to Mr. ueiy's Ticanige 
at Letcombe in Beriohiie* he immediate^ wrote to her 
before any otlier person. 

TO MISS VAMHOMUGH. 

l/j!ptr Letcffm^, nmr WlamUigt^ Btrks^ 

Jmu 8, 1714. 

I HAVS not much news to tell you firom hence, nor 
have I had one line from anybody since I left London, 
of which I am very glad : but to say the truth, I 

slieve I shall not stay here 10 long as I intended ; I 
at a clergyman's house, whom I love very well ; 

It he b such a melancholy, thoughtful man, partly 
[from nature and partly by a solitary life, that I shall 

>n catch the spleen from him. Out of ease and 
complaisance, I desire him not to alter any of his 
methods for me, so we dine exactly between twelve 
and one. At eight we have some bread and butter 
and a glass of ale ; and at ten he goes to bed. Wine 
is a stranger, except a little I sent him ; of which, one 
evening in two, we have a pint between us. His wife 
has been this month twenty miles off, at her £ither*s, 
and will not return these ten days. I never saw her ; 
and perhaps the house will be worse when she comes. 
I read all day, or walk : and do not speak as many 
words as I have now writ in three days ; so that, in 
short, I have a mind to steal to Ireland, unless I find 
mjrself take more to this way of living, so different, in 
every circumstance, from what I left. This is the 
first syllable I have writ to anybody since you saw me. 
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I shall be glad to hear from you, not as you are a 
Londoner, but as a friend ; for I care not threepence 
for news, nor have heard one syllable since I came 
here. The Pretender or duke of Cambridge may both 
be landed, and I never the wiser : but if this place 
were ten times worse, nothing shall make me return 
to town while things are in the situation I left them. 
I give a guinea a- week for my board, and can eat 
anything. 

Soon after he writes again to announce his approaching 
departure for Ireland, and warns her that they must not 
expect to meet there with the openness that they enjoyed 
in London — though he abstains from mentioning the 
cause of such secrecy, which was much more the presence 
of Stella than the decorum necessary to the Dean of St 
Patrick's, oi which however he was sufficiently caiefoL 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

Auput 12, 1714. 
' I HAD your letter last post, and before you can send 
^. me another I shall set out for Ireland. I must go 
find take the oaths ; and the sooner the better. If 
you are in Ireland when I am there I shall see you 
very seldom. It is not a place for any freedom ; but 
it is where everything is known in a week, and 
magnified a hundred degrees. These are rigorous 
laws that must be passed through : but it is probable 
we may meet in London in winter ; or if not, leave 
all to fate that seldom comes to humour our in- 
clinations. I say all this out of the perfect esteem 
and friendship I have for you. These public mis- 
fortunes have altered all my measures and broke my 
spirits. God Almighty bless you. I shall I hope 
be on horseback in a day af^er this comes to your 
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hand. I would not answer joat questioiis for a mil- 
UoQ ; nor can I think of them with any ease of mind. 
Adieu. 

What her questions were that he " would not answer 
for a million " may be readily surmised from the tone of 
the following letter, which she addressed to him towards 
the close of the same year. Her mother had died, her 
sister was ill, and Vanessa was plaoed in some difficulties 
with rq[ard to the settlement of her laige fortune ; and 
the changes ended in her taking up her residence partly 
at Dublin and partly at an estate she inherited from ho* 
fioher, Marlay Abbey, near Cdbridge, on the Lifiey, 
about ten miles from the capital. 

" You bid me be easy and you would see me as often 
as you could. Yon had better have said, as often as yon 
could get the better of your inclinations so much ; or as 
often as you r emembe r ed there was such a one in the 
world. If you continue to treat me as you do, you will 
not be made uneasy by me long. It is impossible to 
describe what I have suffered since I saw you last I am 
sure I could have borne the rack much better than those 
killing words of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die 
without seeing you more ; but those resolves, to your 
misfortune, did not last long. For there is something in 
human nature that prompts one so to find relief in thb 
world. I must give vtBy to it, and beg you would see me 
and speak kindly to me, for I am sure you would not 
condemn anyone to suffer what I have done could you 
but know it. The reason I write to you is because I 
cannot tell it to you should I see you. For when I begin 
to compbun, then you are so angry ; and there is some- 
thing in your looks so a^^'ful that it strikes me dumb. 
Oh ! that you may have but so much regard for me left 
that this complaint may touch your soul with pity. I say 
as little as ever I can ; did you but know what 1 thought. 
1 am sure it would move you to forgive me, and beheve 
me I cannot help telling you this and live." 

This letter was received on December and, 17x4. and no 
reply of Swift's exists to show what result attended 
Vanessa's love-sick remonstrances. If we may judge 
from his answer to almost the next letter in the published 
correspondence, which is dated six years later,— one 
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wonden how the "friendship and esteem" had been 
progressing in this long interval, — he half-laughed, half- 
reasoned her out of her melancholy. This letter is dated 
from Celbridge, 1720, and contains similar complaints 
of his coldness and n^Iect, and even more passionate 
declarations of her love : — 

" Oh 1 have you forgot me? You endeavour byj 
severities to force me from you . . . but it is not in thel 
power of art, time, or accident, to lessen the inexpressible 

passion which 1 have for Put my passion under 

the utmost restraint ; send me as distant from you as the 
earth will allow ; yet vou cannot banish those charming 
ideas which will stioc by me while I have the use of 
memoir : nor is the love I bear you only sca|^ in my 
soul ; for there is not a single atom in nw frame that is 
not blended with it. . . . For Heaven '$ sake tell me 
what has caused this prodigious change in you which I 
have found of late. If you have the least remains of pit^ 
for me, tell it me tenderly. No — do not tell it so that it 
may cause my present death : and do not suffer me to 
lead a life like a languishing death, which is the only life 
I can lead if you have lost any c^ your tenderness for 
me." 

Swift's answer, while it declines to take her protestations 
seriously, proves that their relations vrere not to be lut>ken 
off, but Uie correspondence was to be carried on secretly, 
by letters "difficult" to be uncterstood by uninitiat^ 
persons, with private signs, such as a dash, to indicate 
where expressions of tenderness are implied. His position, 
with so ardent a love as Vanessa actually in Dublin, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the lady wno was now, 
at least in name, his wife, must have been one of singular 
embarrassment. ' ' Mobkin ' ' was a pet name for Vanessa's 
vounger sister Mary, who died in 1721 ; " Skinage " for 
herself. 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

1720. 

If you knew how many little difficulties there are 
in sending letters to you, it would remove five parts in 
six of your quarrel. But since you lay hold of my 
promises, and are so exact to the day, I shall promise 
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joa no more, and rather chooae to be better than ny 
word than wone. I am confident you came chiding 
into the world, and will continue so while yon are in 
it. I wonder what Mobkin meant by showing yon 
my letter. I will write to her no more, since she can 
keep secrets no better. It was the first love-letter I 
have writ these dosen years ; and since I have ao ill 
snccfis, I will write no more. Never was a bdk 
^passioa ao defeated. Bat the governor, I bear, is 
[ jeakxis ; and, upon your word, you have a vast deal to 
say to me about it Mind your nurse-keeping: do 
your duty, and leave off your huffing. One vrould 
think you were in love, by dating your letter August 
ag^ by which means I received it just a month before 
it was written. You do not find I answer your ques- 
tions to your satisiactioQ : prove to me first that it was 
even possible to answer anjrthing to your satisfactioo, 
so as that you would not grumble in half an hour. I 
am glad my writing puzzles you, for then your time 
will be employed in finding it out : and I am sure it 
costs me a great many thoughts to make my letters 
difficult. Yesterday I was half way toward you where 
I dined, and returned weary enough. I asked where 
that rood to the left led, and they named the place. 
I wish your letters were as difficult as mine, for then 
they would be of no consequence if they were dropped 
by careless messengers. A stroke signifies every- 
thing that may be said to Cad. at beginning or con- 
clusion. It is I who ought to be in a huff, that 
anything written by Cad. should be difficult to Skin- 
age. 

She writes again, and threatens to use every art, even 
the "blade art," to fasten him to her: to whidi he 
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answers chiding, but ends playfully, " yon are a white 
witch, and can do no mischief.' His next letter speaks of 
the " tattle of this nasty town," — ^how he had been told, 
•* I am in love with you, and twenty particulars ; " — 
they must be more careful, and he must visit her more 
rarely, and ' ' tattle, by the help of discretion, will wear ofL " 
Her reply (if it be a reply to this, the date is merely 1720,) 
is pitifully beseeching: "I have worn out my days in 
sighing, and my nights with watching, and thinking of 

, who thinks not of me. ... I was bom with vi^ent 

passions, which terminate all in one, that unexpressible 
passion I have for you. . . . What marks are there of a 
deity, but what you are to be known by? You are 
present everjrwhere: your dear image is always before my 
eyes. • • ■ 

Two more letters — ^letters full of allusions to secret 
meetings (" coffee " seems to represent such stolen joys) 
and assurances of undying affection — may be added to 
show that the relation, embarrassing as it must have 
been, was still maintained ; and indeed it continued until 
Vanessa's quick jealousy prompted her (if the story be 
true) to demand of Stella whethier or not she was Svrift's 
wife, and drew forth Stella's affirmative reply ; with the 
well-known result, — Swift's vengeful ride to Marlay, the 
speechless interview, and the "awful look," which Vanessa 
so dreaded, soon foUowed by the weloc»ne death (in May, 
1733) which relieved the unhappy woman from a burthen 
too oeavy to be borne. 

TO VANESSA. 

GalUtcwHt mar Kintugad^ 
July 5, 1721. 
It was not coDyenient» hardly possible, to write to 
yott before now, though I had a more than ordinary 
desire to do it, considering the disposition I found yxm 
in last ; though I hope I left you in a better. I most 
here beg you to take more care of jqqx health by 
company and exercise, or else the spleen will get the 
better of you, than which there is not a more foolish 
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or troabletome disease, and what you have no pre- 
tences to in the world, if ail the advantages of life can 

be any defence against it. Cadenos assoiesme 

he continues to esteem, and love, and value you above 
all things, and so will do to the end of his life ; but at 
the same time entreats that you would not make your- 
self or him unhappy by imaginations. The wisest 
men of all ages have thought it the best course toaeize 
the minutes as they fly, and to make every innocent 
action on amusement. If you knew how I struggle 
for a little health, what uneasiness I am at b riding 
and walking and refraining from everything agreeable 
to my taste, you would think it but a small thing to 
take a coach now and then, and to converse with fools 
or impertinents to avoid spleen and sickness, l^th- 
ottt health you will kise all desire of drinking coffee, 
and be so low as to have no spirits. Ptay write to me 
cheerfully, without complaints or expostulations, or 
\ else Cadenus shall know it, and pimish you. What is 
this world without being as easy in it as prudence and 
fortune can make us ? I find it every day more silly 
and insignificant, and I conform myself to it for my 
own ease. I am here as deeply employed in other 
folks' plantations and ditches as if they were my own 
concern ; and think of my absent friends with delight, 
and hopes of seeing them happy, and of being happy 
with them. Shall you, who have so much honour and 

good sense, act otherwise to make Cad and 

yourself miserable ? Settle your affairs, and quit this 
scoundrel island, and things will be as you desire. I 
can say no more, being called away. Alois soyet 
asstirk que januds personne au montU tCa iU eUmie^ 
estimii^ adoric par voire ami que vous, I have drunk 
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no coflee since I left jrou, nor intend it till I see ^u 
again : there is none worth drinking but yours if my- 
self may be the judge. Adieu. 



TO VANESSA. 

LoMghgali^ County of Armagh^ 
July 13, 1722. 

I AM well pleased with the account of your visit, 
and the behaviour of the ladies. I see every day as 
silly things among both sexes, yet endure them for the 
sake of amusement. The worst thing in you and me 
is that we are too hard to please ; and whether we 
have made ourselves so is the question ; at least I 
believe we have the same reason. One thing that I 
differ from you in is that I do not quarrel with my 
best friends. I believe you have ten angry passages 
in your letter, and every one of them enough to spoil 
two days apiece of riding and walking. We differ 
prodigiously in one point ; I fly from the spleen to the 
world's end ; you run out of your way to meet it. I 
doubt the bad weather has hindered you much from 
the diversions of your country-house, and put you upon 
thinking in your chamber. The use I have made of 
it was to read I know not how many diverting books 
of history and travels. I wish you would get yourself 
a horse, and have always two servants to attend you, 
and visit your neighbours ; the worse the better : there 
is a pleasure in being reverenced ; and that is alwa]rs 
in jrour power, by your superiority of sense, and an 
easy fortune. The best maxim I know in this life is 
to drink your coffee when you can ; and when you 
cannot, to be easy without it ; while you continue to 
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be ^denetic* ooant upon it I will alwmys pnidi. 
Tims much I lymiMiUiiK with jou, that I am not 
dieeifiil enoa^ to write % for I believe oofiee onee a^ 
week if neoessaij to that. I can sincerely answer all 
your questions as I used to do ; bat then I give all 
possilde way to amusements becanse they pieser » e 
my temper, as exercise does my health ; and whhont 
hcadth and good hmnoiir I would rather be a dog. I 
have shifted scenes oliener than ever I did in my life, 
and I believe have lain in thirty beds sinoe I left town» 
and always drew up the clothes with my left hand ; 
which is a snpe r stiti o o I have learned these ten yean. 
I long to see you in 6gure and equipage. Prsy do not 
lose that taste. Farewell. 

AH the time he was receiving Vanessa's pattionale 
leden, and paying her secret vists, which can hardly be 
supposed to uve been leas wann than the oonespoo- 
denoe. Swift was enjoying the constant oompanionahip 
of Stella. There is not a tittle of evidence to show that 
he had grown cold towards his life's love. He had little 
occasion to write to her now, because she was in the 
same city ; or if he sent her a note, in prose or verse, it 
was a playful invitation to dine with him, or an acceptance 
of a similar proposal from her. His trifles in verse 
addressed to Shendan and others at this time are full of 
references to Mrs. Johnson, and there can be no manner 
of doubt that this mysterious union remained on the old 
footing, save in the concealed marriage. The marriage 
itself may have been a step taken to reassure Stella on the 
subject of Swift's relations with Vanessa, and may have 
been concealed out of fear of Vanessa's indignation. But 
there is no reason to suppose that Stella possessed any- 
thing approaching to a correct comprehension of the new 
phaM in Swift's life. The publication of " Cadenus and 
Vanessa" in 1726 must have been a rude awakening for 
her, and it is easy to understand, though not to excuse, 
her jealous sneer at her poor dead rivsJ, when someone 
said what a remarkable woman Vanessa must have tieen 
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to inspire such a poem, — " that the Dean, it was known, 
could write finely on a broomstick. " After Vanessa's 
tragic death, Swift retired to devour his remorse in the 
country, and on his return the old intimacy with Stella 
seems to have been renewed without a change, exoept 
that he appears to have at last offered to make the 
marriage public, and was answered that it was too late. 
That Swift was as devoted as ever is apparent from the 
following letters, written during his last visits to England 
in 1726 and 1727. Stella was seriously ill during both 
these absences. — ^it may not be straining a point to con- 
nect her illness of 1726 with the publication of " Cadenus 
and Vanessa," — and Swift writes in agonies to his Irish 
friends to obtain news of her. 



TO MR. WORRALL. 

Tivickenham^ July 15, 1726. 
I WISH you would send me a common bill in form 
upon any banker for ;f 100, and I will wait for it, and 
in the mean time borrow where I can. What you tell 
me of Mrs. Johnson I have long expected with great 
oppression and heaviness of heart. We have been 
perfect friends these thirty-five years. Upon my advice 
they both came to Ireland, and have been ever since 
my constant companions ; and the remainder of my 
life will be a very melancholy scene, when one of them 
is gone, whom I most esteemed upon the score of every 
good quality that can possibly recommend a human 
creature. I have these two months seen through Mrs. 
Dingley's disguises. And indeed ever since I left 
you my heart has been so sunk that I have not been 
the same man, nor ever shall be again, but drag on a 
wretched life, till it shall please God to call me away. 
I must tell you as a friend, that, if you have reason to 
believe Mrs. Johnson cannot hold out till my return, I 
would not think of coming to Ireland ; and in that 
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die I would expect of ^fOi in the beghming of Sep- 
tember to renew my licence for another half-year^ 
which time I will spend in some retirement for from 
London, till I can be in adbpodtion of appearing after 
an accident that most be so &tal to my quiet I wish 
it could be brought about that she mi|^t make her 
wilL Her intentions are to leave the interest of all 
her fortune to her mother and sister during their lives, 
and afterwards to Dr. Stephen's hospital, to purchase 
lands for sudi uses there as she designs. Think how 
I am disposed while I write this, and forgive the in- 
consistencies. Iwould not for the univerK be present 
at such a trial of seeing her depart. She will be among 
friends that, upon her own account and great worth, 
will tend h«r with all possible care, where I should be 
a trouble to her, and the greatest torment to myself. In 
CBie the matter should be desperate, I would have you 
advise, if they come to town, that they should be 
lodged in some airy healthy part, and not in the dean- 
ery, which besides, you know, cannot but be a very 
improper thing for that house to breathe her last in. 
This I leave to your discretion, and I conjure you to 
bum this letter immediately, without telling the con- 
tents of it to any person alive. Pray write to mc 
every week, that I may know what steps to take ; for I 
am determined not to go to Ireland, to find her just 
dead, or dying. Nothing but extremity could make 
me so familiar with those terrible words applied to 
such a dear friend. Let her know I have bought her 
a repeating gold watch for her ease in winter nights. I 
designed to have surprised her with it ; but now I 
would have her know it, that she may see how my 
thoughts are always to make her easy. 
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I am of opinion that there is not a greater folly than 
to contract too great and intimate a friendship, which 
must always leave the survivor miserable. . . . 



TO THE REV. DR. STOPFORD. 

Tkmckenhamy near London^ 
July 20, 1726. 
Dear Jim, — ... I fear I shall have more than 
ordinary reasons to wish you a near neighbour to me 
in Ireland, and that your company will be more 
necessary than ever, when I tell you that I never was 
in so great a dejection of spirits. For I lately received 
a letter from Mr. Worrall, that one of the two oldest 
and dearest friends I have in the world is in so des- 
perate a condition of health as makes me expect every 
post to hear of her death. It is the younger of the two 
with whom I have lived in the greatest friendship for 
thirty-three years. I know you will share in my 
trouble, because there were few persons whom I be* 
lieve you more esteemed. For my part, as I value 
life very little, so the poor casual remains of it, after 
such a loss, would be a burden that I must heartily 
beg God Almighty to enable me to bear; and I 
think there is not a greater folly than that of entering 
into too strict and particular a friendship, with the 
loss of which a man must be absolutely miserable ; 
but especially at an age when it is too late to engage 
in a new friendship. Besides, this was a person of 
my own rearing and instructing from childhood ; 
who excelled in every good quality that can possibly 
accomplish a human creature. — They have hitherto 
writ mc deceiving letters, but Mr. Worrall has been 

M 
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so just and pradent as to tell me the trnth ; whidiy 
however racking, b better than to be struck on the 
sadden. — Dear Jim, pardon me, I know not what I 
am sajring ; but believe me that violent friendship is 
much more lasting and as much engaging as violent 
love. Adieu. . . . 



TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Twickenham f August 29, 1727. 

I HAVK had your letter of the 19th, and eicpect 
before you read this to receive another from you with 
the most fatal news that can ever come to me, unless 
I should be put to death for some ignominious crime. 
I continue very ill with my giddiness and deafness, of 
which I had two days intermission, but since worse, 
and I shall be perfectly content if God shall please to 
call me away at this time. Here is a triple cord of 
friendship broke, which hath lasted thirty years, twenty- 
four of which in Ireland. I beg, if you have not written 
to me before you get this, to tell me no particulars, 
but the event in general : my weakness, my age, my 
friendship will bear no more. I have mentioned the 
case, as well as I knew it, to a physician, who is my 
friend ; and I Bnd his methods were the same^-air and 
exercise — and, at last, ass's milk. I will tell you sin- 
cerely, that if I were younger and in health, or in 
hopes of it, I would endeavour to divert my mind by 
all methods in order to pass my life in quiet ; but I 
now want only three months of sixty. I am strongly 
visited with a disease that will at last cut me off, if I 
should this time escape ; if not, I have but a poor 
remainder, and that is below any wise man's valuing. 
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I do not intend to return to Ireland so soon as I pur- 
posed ; I would not be there in the very midst of grief. 
I desire you will speak to Mr. Worrall to get a new 
licence about the beginning of October, when my old 
one (as he will see by the date) shall expire ; but if 
that fatal accident were not to happen, I am not able to 
travel in my present condition. What I intend is, 
immediately to leave this place and go with my cousin 
for a nurse about five miles from London on the other 
side toward the sea ; and if I recover, I will either pass 
this winter near Salisbury Plain, or in France ; and 
therefore I desire Mr. Worrall may make this licence 
run like the former ("To Great Britain or elsewhere, 
for the recovery of his health "). 

Neither my health nor grief will permit me to say 
more ; your directions to Mr. Lancelot at his house in 
New Bond-street, over against the Crown and Cushion, 
will reach me. Farewell. 

This stroke was unexpected, and my fears last year 
were ten times greater. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

London^ Stpiembir 2, 1727. 

I HAD yours of the 19th of August, which I 
answered the 29th from Twickenham. I came to town 
on the last day of August, being impatient of staying 
there longer, wheie so much company came to us while 
I was so giddy and deaf. I am now got to my cousin 
Lancelot's house, where I desire all letters may be 
directed to me ; I am still in the same condition, or 
rather worse, for I walk like a drunken man, and am 
deafer than ever you knew me. If I had any tolerable 
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health, I would go this moment to Ireland ; yet I 
think I would not, considering the news I daily expect 
to hear from you. I have just received yours of 
August 24; I kept it an hour in my pocket with all the 
suspense of a man who expected to hear the worst news 
that fortune could give him ; and at the same time 
was not able to hold up my head. These are the per- 
quisites of living long ; the last act of life is always a 
tragedy at best ; but it is a bitter aggravation to have 
one's 4^t friend go before one. I desired in my last 
that you would not enlarge upon that event, but tell 
me the bare fact. I long knew that our dear friend 
had not the stamina vitae; but my friendship could 
not arm me against this accident, although I foresaw 
h. I have said enough in my last letter, which now I 
suppose is with you. I know not whether it be an ad- 
dition to my grief or not that I am now extremely ill ; 
for it would have been a reproach to me to be in 
perfect health when such a friend is desperate. I do 
profess, upon my salvation, that the distressed and des- 
perate condition of our friend makes life so indifferent 
to me, who by course of nature have so little left, that 
I do not think it worth the time to struggle ; yet I 
should think, according to what hath been formerly, 
that I may happen to overcome this present disorder ; 
and to what advantage ? Why, to see the loss of that 
person for whose sake only life was worth preserving. 
I brought both those friends over, that we might be 
happy together as long as God should please ; the 
knot is broken, and the remaining person you know 
has ill answered the end ; and the other, who is now 
to be lost, is all that was valuable. You agreed with 
me, or you are a great h)rpocrite. What have I to do 
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in the world ? I never was in such agonies as when I 
received your letter, and had it in my pocket. I am 
able to hold up my sorry head no longer. 

These extracts leave no doubt whatever on the mind. 
They are the outcome of as true and absolute a love as 
ever ennobled a man. The very dread of returning in 
time to see her die. which has been interpreted as selfish- 
ness, is but a proof of a tenderness — weak, perhaps, but 
genuine — ^that cannot bear so terrible a shock. Whatever 
his temporary attraction to Vanessa may have been, these 
letters show that Swift remained true to his one real love 
until death took her from him. Into the mystery of that 
love I do not care to pry ; it is enough that it b^an ythoi 
Hester Johnson was a diild at Moor Park, continued for 
forty years of dose communion and sympathy, and was 
as constant, as absorbing, as tender, when the bitter 
separation came, as it had been even during the vcars 
which are illuminated by the "little language." Why 
such a union of heart was not drawn closer by wedlock, 
why the formal ceremony of marriage was preserved so 
close a secret, will probably alwajrs remain unexplained, 
but this much may be said, in reply to those wno bold 
Swift's conduct to Stella to have been cruel, that few 
women have been better loved than Hester Johnson, and 
none bv a heart whose devotion was better worth having. 
Stella Derself would not have changed her lot with tne 
happiest wife in Christendom. 

Tne letters to Sheridan quoted above presaged the 
sorrowful event that came to pass in the following 
January. The Journal written when delayed by foiu 
weather for a week at Holvhead, on his way back to 
Ireland, testifies, in the midst of its fretful humour, to 
Swift's state of nervous anxiety. It is printed from a NfS. 
in the Forster Collection at South Kensington. The set 
essay on the death of Stella, which Swift, who possessed 
a curious talent for tormenting himself, actually bq;an on 
the very night of her death, ends the strange story. 

FROM THE JOURNAL AT HOLYHEAD, 1 727. 

It rained all night, and hath rained since dinner. 
But now the sun shines, and I will take my aftemooo's 
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wtlk. It was fidier and milder weather than Tetter* 
day, yet the captain never dreams of sailing. To say 
the tmthy Blichaelmas is the worst season in die year. 
Is this strange stuff? Why, what wouid yon have me 
do? I have writ verses, and pat down hints till I am 
weary. I see no oeatore. I cannot read by candle- 
light. Sleeping makes me sick. I rtdkoa myself 
find here: and have a mind like Blaredial Talkid to 
take a house and garden. I wish yon a merry 
Christmas, and expect to see yon by C a nd lem a s . I 
have walked this evening again about three miles on 
the rocks ; my g^diness, God be thanked, is almost 
gone, and my hearing oootiniies ; I am now retired to 
my chamber to scribble or sit hmn-drom. The nig^t 
is fidr, and they pretend to have some hopes of going 
to-morrow. 

Si^ 26th. Thoughts npon being confined at Holy- 
head. If this were to be my settlement daring life, I 
could caress myself a while by forming some con- 
veniences to be easy; and should not be frighted 
either by the solitude, or the meanness of lodging, 
eating or drinking. I shall say nothing about the 
suspense I am in about my dearest friend ; because 
that b a case extraordinary, and therefore, by way 
of amusement, I will speak as if it were not in 
my thoughts, and only as a passenger who is in a 
scurvy unprovided comfortless place without one 
companion, and who therefore wants to be at home, 
where he hath all conveniences there proper for a 
gentleman of quality. I cannot read at night, and I 
have no books to read in the day. I have no subject 
in my head at present to write on. I dare not send 
my linen to be washed, for fear of being called away 
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at half an hour's warning, and then I must leave them 
behind me» which is a serious poinL I live at great 
expense without one comfortable bit or sup. I am 
afraid of joining with passengers for fear of getting 
acquaintance with Irish. The days are short, and I 
have five hours at night to spend by myself before I 
go to bed. I should be glad to converse with fanners 
or shopkeepers, but none of them speak Elnglish. A 
dog is better company than the vicar, for I remember 
him of old. What can I do but write everything that 
comes into my head. Watt is a Booby of that species 
which I dare not suffer to be familiar with me, for he 
would ramp on my shoulders in half an hour. But 
the worst part is my half-hourly longing, and hopes 
and vain expectations of a wind ; so that I live in 
suspense, which is the worst circumstance of human 
nature. I am a little risky from two scurvy disorders, 
suid if I should relapse, there is not a Welsh house-cur 
that would not have more care taken of him than I, 
and whose loss would not be more lamented. I con- 
fine myself to my narrow chamber in all unwalkable 
hours. The master of the packet boat, one Jones, 
hath not treated me with the least civility, although 
Watt gave him my name. In short, I come from being 
used like an emperor to be used worse than a dog at 
Holyhead. Yet my hat is worn to pieces by answering 
the civilities of the poor inhabitants as they pass by. 
The women might be safe enough, who all wear hats 
yet never pull them off, if the dirty streets did not fool 
their petticoats by courtseying so low. Look you ; 
be not impatient, for I only wait till my watch marks 
10, and then I will give you ease, and myself sleep, if 
I can. On my conscience, jrou may know a Welsh dog 
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at well fts a Welsh man or woman by its peevish 
pawionate way of barking. This paper shall serve to 
answer all your questions aboat my Jomney ; and I 
urill have it printed to satisfy the kinedom. /wtmis ti 
hate b a damned lie, for I diall ahnqps firet at the 
remembrance of this imprisaoment Play pity poor 
Watt* for he is called dmice, puppy, and liar five 
hundred times an hour, yet he means not ill, for he 
means nothing. Oh, for a doaen bottles of deanery 
wine and a sUoe of bread and butter t The wine you 
aent us yesterday is a little upon the sour. I wish you 
had chosen better. I am going to bed at ten o'clock, 
because I am weary of being up. WtdntkUy* Last 
ni^t I dreamt that lord Bolingbroke and Mr. IV>pe 
were at my cathedral in the galleiy, and that my lord 
was to preach. I could not find my surplice; the 
church servants were all out of the way ; the doors 
shut I sent to my lord to come into my stall for more 
conveniens to get into the pulpit. The stall was all 
broken; they said the collegians had done iL I 
squeeied among the rabble, saw my lord in the pulpit. 
I thought his prayer was good, but I forget it. In his 
sermon I did not like his quoting Mr. Wychcrley by 
name, and his play. This is all, and so I waked. 



ON THE DEATH OP MRS. JOHNSON. 

Thii^ day, being Sunday, January 28, 1727-8, about 
eight o'clock at night, a servant brought me a note, 
with an account of the death of the truest, most 
virtuous, and valuable friend that I, or perhaps any 
other person, was ever blessed with. She expired 
about six in the evening of this day ; and as soon as I 
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am left alone, which is about eleven at night, I resolve, 
for my own satisfaction, to say something of her life 
and character. 

She was bom at Richmond, in Surrey, on the 13th 
day of March, in the year 1(^1. Her father was a 
younger brother of a good family in Nottinghamshire, 
her mother of a lower degree ; and indeed she had 
little to boast of her birth. I knew her from six years 
old, and had some share in her education, by directing 
what books she should read, and perpetually instructing 
her in the principles of honour and virtue ; from which f 
she never swerved in any one action or moment of her 
life. She was sickly from her childhood until about 
the age of fifteen ; but then grew into perfect health, 
and was looked upon as one of the most beautiful, 
graceful, and agreeable joung women in London, only 
a little too fat. ller hair was blacker than a raven, 
and every feature of her face in perfection. She lived 
generally in the country, with a family where she 
contracted an intimate friendship with another lady of 
more advanced years. I was then, to my mortifi- 
cation, settled in Ireland ; and about a year after, 
going to visit my friends in England, I found she was 
a little uneasy upon the death of a person on whom 
she had some de]>endence. Her fortune, at that time, 
was in all not above ;£^ 1,500, the interest of which was 
but a scanty maintenance, in so dear a country, for 
one of her spirit. Under this consideration, and in- 
deed very much for my own satisfaction, who had few 
friends or acquaintance in Ireland, I prevailed with 
her and her dear friend and companion, the other 
lady, to draw what money they had into Ireland, a 
great part of their fortune being in annuities upon 
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funds. Money was then ten per cent in IieUmd. be- 
sides the advmtage of returning it, and nil nfrnsmii 1 
of life ftt half the price. They oompKed widi my 
advice, and soon after came over ; bat I hi^)penti^ 
to continue some time longer in England, they were 
much diMOuiaged to live in Dublin, where they were 
wholly strangers. She was at that time about nineteen 
yean dd, and her person was soon distinguished. But 
the adventure looked so like a frolic, the censure held 
for some time, as if there were a secret history in such 
a removal \ which, however, soon blew off by her ex- 
cellent conduct. She came over with her friend in 
the year jToo ; and they both lived together until this 
day, wim <leath removed her from us. For some 
years past, she had been visited with oontinnal iU 
health ; and several times, within these last two years, 
her life was despaired o£ But, for this twelvemonth 
past, she never had a day's health ; and, properly 
speaking, she has been dying six months, but kept 
alive, almost against nature, by the generous kindness 
of two physicians, and the care of her friends. [Thus 
far I writ the same night between eleven and twelve.] 
Never was any of her sex bom with better gifts of 
the mind, or who more improved them by reading and 
conversation. Yet her memory was not of the best, 
and was impaired in the latter years of her life. But 
I cannot call to mind that I ever once heard her make 
a wrong judgment of persons, books, or affiurs. Her 
advice was always the best, and with the greatest 
freedom, mixed with the greatest decency. She had 
a gracefulness somewhat more than human, in every 
motion, word, and action. Never was so happy a 
conjunction of civility, freedom, easiness, and sin- 
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cerity. There seemed to be a combination among all 
that knew her, to treat her with a dignity much beyond 
her rank ; yet people of all sorts were never more easy 
than in her company. Mr. Addison, when he was in 
Ireland, being introduced to her, immediately found 
her out ; and, if he had not soon after left the king- 
dom, assured me he would have used all endeavours 
to cultivate her friendship. A rude or conceited cox- 
comb passed his time very ill upon the least breach of 
respect ; for, in such a case, ^e had no mercy, but 
was sure to expose him to the contempt of the standers- 
by, yet in such a manner as he was ashamed to com- 
plain, and durst not resent. All of us who had the 
happiness of her friendship agreed unanimously, that, 
in an afternoon or evening's conversation, she never 
failed, before we parted, of delivering the best thing 
that was said in the company. Some of us have 
written down several of her sayings, or what the French 
call birns mcts^ wherein she excelled beyond belief. 
She never mistook the understanding of others ; nor 
ever said a severe word, but where a much severer was 
deserved. 

Her servants loved and almost adored her at the 
same time. She would, upon occasions, treat them 
with freedom ; 3ret her demeanour was so awful, that 
they durst not fail in the least point of respect. She 
chid them seldom, but it was with severity, which had 
an eflfect upon them for a long time after. 

January 29. My head aches, and I can write no 
more. 

January 30. Tuesday. This is the night of the 
funeral, which my sickness will not suffer me to attend. 
It b now nine at night; and I am removed into 
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QOfAhiei mptrtment* that I may not aee the Ug^t in the 
chiifchy which b just over againtt the windovr of my 
bedchamber. 

With all the softness of temper that became a lady, 
•behad thepeiMmalooanigeofahero. . . • 

She never had the least absence of mind in oon- 
vemUkm, or vras given to intermptioQ, ox appeared 
eager to pat in her word, by waiting impatiently 
until another had done. She spoke in a most agree- 
aUe voioey in the plainest vrords, never hesitating, 
except oat of modesty before new Cues, where she 
vras somewhat reserved; nor, among her nearest 
firtendsy ever spoke mudi at a time. She was but 
little versed in the common tofucs of female diat : 
scandal, oensare, and detraction never came oat of 
her month ; yet among a few friends, in private con- 
versation, she made little ceremony in discovering her 
contempt of a coxcomb, and describing all his follies 
to the life ; but the follies of her own sex she was 
rather inclined to extenuate or to pity. 

When she was once convinced, by open facts, of 
any breach of truth or honour in a person of high 
station, especially in the Church, she could not con- 
ceal her indignation, nor hear them named without 
showing her displeasure in her countenance ; particu- 
larly one or two of the latter sort, whom she had 
known and esteemed, but detested above all mankind 
when it was manifest that they had sacrificed those 
two precious virtues to their ambition ; and would 
much sooner have forgiven them the commonest im- 
moralities of the laity. 

Her frequent fits of sickness, in most parts of her 
life, had prevented her from making that progress in 
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reading which she would otherwise have done. She 
was well versed in the Greek and Roman stoiy, and 
was not unskilled in that of France and England. 
She spoke French perfectly, but forgot much of it by 
neglect and sickness. She had read carefully all the 
best books of travels, which serve to open and enlarge 
the mind. She understood the Platonic and Epicurean 
philosophy, and judged very well of the defects of the 
latter. She made very judicious abstracts of the best 
books she had read. She understood the nature of 
government, and could point out all the errors of 
Hobbes, both in that and religion. She had a good 
insight into phjrsic, and knew somewhat of anatomy ; 
in both which she was instructed in her younger days 
by an eminent physician, who had her long under his 
care, and bore the highest esteem for her person and 
understanding. She had a true taste of wit and good 
sense, both in poetry and prose, and was a perfect 
good critic of style ; neither was it easy to find a more 
proper or impartial judge, whose advice an author 
might better rely on, if he intended to send a thing 
into the world, provided it was on a subject that came 
within the compass of her knowledge. Yet perhaps 
she was sometimes too severe, which is a safe and 
pardonable error. She preserved her wit, judgment, 
and vivacity, to the last, but ofien used to complain 
of her memory. . . . She lamented the narrowness 
of her fortune in nothing so much as that it did not 
enable her to entertain her friends so often and in so 
hospitable a manner as she desired. Yet they were 
always welcome : and, while she was in health to 
direct, were treated with neatness and elegance, so 
that the revenues of her and her companion passed for 
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miidimoKoooiiderablethan they ladly were. They 
Ihred ahviqps in lodgiiigi ; their domestici oontiBted of 
two maids and one man. She kept an aoooont of mil 
the fiunily expenses from her airival in Ireland to 
some months before her death ; and she would often 
iepine» when looking back upon the annals of her 
hoosehold bills, that eveiything necessary for life was 
doaUe the pricey while interest of money was sank 
almost to one half; so that the addition made to her 
ibrtnne was indeed grown absolately neoessaiy. 

[I since writ as I foond time.] 

Bnt her charity to the poor was a duty not to be 
dimimshfdt and therefore became a tax upon those 
tiadesmen who famish the fopperies of other ladiea. 
She bought clothes as seldom as possible, and those 
as idain and cheap as consisted with the sitnatioo die 
was in; and wore no koe for many yean. Either 
her judgment or fortune vras extraordinary in the 
choice of those on whom she bestowed her charily, 
for it went further in doing good than double the sum 
from any other hand. And I have heard her say she 
always met with gratitude from the poor ; which must 
be owing to her skill in distinguishing proper objects, 
as well as her giadous manner in relieving them. 

But she had another quality that much delighted 
her, although it might be thought a kind of check 
upon her bounty; however, it was a pleasure she 
could not resist : I mean, that of making agreeable 
presents ; wherein I never knew her equal, although 
it be an affair of as delicate a nature as most in the 
course of life. She used to define a present, that it 
was a gift to a friend of something he wanted or was 
fond of, and which could not be easily gotten for 
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money. I am confident, during my acquaintance 
with her, she has, in these and some other kinds of 
liberality, disposed of to the value of several hundred 
pounds. As to presents made to herself, she received 
them with great unwillingness, but esi>ecially from 
those to whom she had ever given any ; being, on all 
occasions, the most disinterested mortal I ever knew 
or heard of. 

From her own disposition, at least as much as from 
the frequent want of health, she seldom made any 
visits ; but her own lodgings, from before twenty years 
old, were frequented by many persons of the graver 
sort, who all respected her highly upon her good 
sense, good manners, and conversation. Among these 
were the late primate Lindsay, bishop Lloyd, bishop 
Ashe, bishop Brown, bishop Sterne, bishop PuUeyn, 
with some others of later date ; and indeed the greatest 
numl)cr of her acquaintance was among the clergy. 
Honour, truth, liberality, good nature, and modesty* 
were the virtues she chiefly possessed, and most valued 
in her acquaintance : and, where she found them, [she] 
would be ready to allow for some defects ; nor valued 
them less although they did not shine in learning or in 
wit ; but would never give the least allowance for any 
failures in the former, even to those who made the 
greatest figure in either of the two latter. She had 
no use of any (person's liberality, yet her detestation of 
covetous people made her uneasy if such a one was in 
her company; upon which occasion she would say 
many things very entertaining and humorous. 

She never interrupted any person who spoke ; she 
laughed at no mistakes they made, but helped them 
out with modesty ; and if a good thing were spoken. 
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bat nqjlectgd, the wDttld not let fit fiUl, bat set it in 
tbe belt l%ht to tfaoie who were pictent She lii- 
tcned to all that wai Mid, tad had neicr the kait 
diitnictioD or afaaenee of thought 

It was not Mle» nor pnidenty in her pw aen o e, to 
ofiend in the leaat word agdntt modesty; for she then 
gave foil empioTment to her wit, her contempt, and 
leaentment, under which even stapidtty and bmtalitj 
were forced to sink into eonfasion ; and the guilty 
penoOy fay her fotnre avoiding him like a bear or a 
Mtyr, was never in a way to tnuim;resB a second 
time* • • • 

By returning veiy few visitiy she had not much 
company of her own sex, eioept those whom she most 
loved for their easbem, or esteemed for their good 
sense: and those, not fntisHng on ceremo n y, came 
often to her. But she rather chose men for ha com- 
panions, the usual topic of ladies' disconise being such 
as she had little knowledge of, and less relish. Yet 
no man was upon the rack to entertain her, for she 
easily descended to anything that was innocent and 
diverting. News, politics, censure, family manage- 
ment, or town-talk, she always diverted to something 
else ; but these indeed seldom happened, for she chose 
her company better : and therefore many, who mis- 
took her and themselves, having solicited her ac- 
quaintance, and finding themselves disappointed, after 
a few visits dropped off; and she was never known 
to inquire into the reason, nor ask what was become 
of them. 

She was never positive in arguing ; and she usually 
treated those who were so in a manner which wdl 
enough gratified that unhappy disposition ; yet in 
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such a sort as made it very contemptible, and at the 
same time did some hurt to the owners. Whether 
this proceeded from her easiness in general, or from 
her indiflference to persons, or from her despair of 
mending them, or from the same practice which she 
much liked in Mr. Addison, I cannot determine ; but 
when she saw any of the company very warm in a 
wrong opinion, she was more inclined to confirm them 
in it than oppose them. The excuse she commonly 
gave, when her friends asked the reason, was, that it 
prevented noise and saved time. Yet I have known 
her very angry with some whom she much esteemed, 
for sometimes falling into that infirmity. 

She loved Ireland much better than the generality 
of those who owe both their birth and riches to it ; 
and having brought over all the fortune she had in 
money, left the reversion of the best part of it, ;f 1,000, 
to Dr. Stephen's Hospital. She detested the tyranny 
and injustice of England in their treatment of this 
kingdom. She had indeed reason to love a country 
where she had the esteem and friendship of all who 
knew her, and the universal good report of all who 
ever heard of her, without one exception, if I am told 
the truth by those who keep general conversation. 
Which character is the more extraordinary in falling 
to a person of so much knowledge, wit, and vivacity, 
qualities that are used to create envy, and consequently 
censure ; and must be rather imputed to her great 
modesty, gentle behaviour, and inoffensiveness, than 
to her superior virtues. 

Although her knowledge, from books and company, 
was much more extensive than usually falb to the 
share of her sex, yet she was so far from making a 

N 
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<f it, that her feaule liHtAikti, oo tfaair fint 
who cipecttd to dkoowor it by wtaat 
Hi^ all haid wonb and daq> diieo Mt b wold be 
r—*^""^ dinppointed, and lay they foand she waa 
like othor women. Bat wise nien« thio^gh all her 
■odaity, idialefcr they disoooiaed on, ooold easily 
cfaiema that she andatitood them veiy well, by the 
Jndgmcnt ihown in her observatioot as wdlasin her 
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IV. LETTERS TO FRIENDS 
IN ENGLAND 

TN 1714, after the death of the Queen, and the de* 
struction of all his hopes from the Tory administration, 
Swift retired to his Dubbn deanery, and there, with such 
variety as visits to the country-houses of friends, and two 
journeys to London in 1726 and 1727, he stayed for more 
than thirty jrears, until death put an end to what he always 
regarded as a miserable exile. The letters during tms 
period, up to the year 1740. when his fEuling intellect was 
no longer equal to the task of correspondence, are venr 
numerous, and supply a vivid image of the views whid 
Swift held on the political events of the time, and the life 
he led in his deanery. The more interesting of these letters 
may be divided into two strongly contrasted classes : the 
first consisting of those which he wrote to the old friends of 
his da]rs of influence ; theseoondof those addressed to his 
Irish friends, and especially to Thomas Sheridan the dder. 
Besides these, there is a large number of letters whidi 
possess little literary interest, and are therefore unrepre- 
sented here, but which show the man in a kindly Ugfat ; 
those, namely, in which he urges upon the attention of 
the noblemen with whom he was formeriv familiar the 
claims of needy or inappredated persons who have asked 
for the assistance which he never refused to the deservimf. 
His generosity to his sul^ects of the Liborties of St 
Patrick's, his wise and boimtiful chariw to scores of bdp- 
less old women in Dublin, and his unfailing goodness to 
a crowd of poor retainers, old servants, and impfovident 
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■oqoaintiiioet, find a ooimterpart in tfab reMSnot to write 
to the men in power on behalf of anybody «bo needed 
influence and deserved recomniendatkwu Sotpetinie^ 
indeed, thev did not deaenre hii medietinn, bat tlds did 
not deter Imn from oontinuing his good offices for tboM 
wliodid; and though tbe"Joamal toSteIia"is full of 
complaints of the impadence of the stnmgen who be- 
soopit his inflnencff with ministers. Swift was not chaiy 
of using that influence either fai liis days of power or in 
the time of retiremenL No man was ever a better friend, 
or more uigent in season and out of season in the canae 
of tlie aspinnt wlioae interests he had espoused. 

The Letters to Friends hi England, wliidi fonn the 
present section, are inspired chiefly by one thomght: 
Swift is never weaiy of recalling the duights of the in- 
tdlectnal society from which he is banished, and of ooo- 
tmtttaig widi it the desolation of the worid in wlddi he 
is compelled to Uve, or rather "to die," asbe puts it, "in 
a mge. Hke a poisoned rat in a hole.** He describes Ua 
deancTY to Pope in xtzs, when he had not yet attajnw! 
even the paraal reugnatioo— or rather indignant en- 
dntanoe— wldcfa came with kter years : — 

" You are to understand that I Uve in the corner of 
a vast unfurnished house: my family consists of a 
steward, a groom, a helper in the stable, a footman, 
and an old maid, who are all at board wages ; and 
when I do not dine abroad or make an entertainment 
(which last is very rare), I eat a mutton pic and drink 
half a (nnt of wine ; my amusements are defending my 
small dominions against the archbishop, and endea- 
vouring to reduce my rebellious choir. PerdUur hate 
inter misera lux,** 

This is the keynote of the correspondence. We read 
little of the visits to friends' houses, where he was always 
welcome, and where he ruled the whole estabUshment 
with despotic sway. Now and then a few words tell us 
that he nas enjoyed the hospitality of a staunch friend, 
sudi as Mr. Cope, to whom he writes : — 

" I will put the greatest compliment on you that I 
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ever mmde ; which is to profess sincerely that I never 
found anything wrong in your house, and that yoa 
alone of all my Irish acquaintance have found out the 
secret of loving your lady and children with some 
reserve of love for your friends, and, which is more, 
without being troublesome ; and Mrs. Cope, I think, 
excels even you, at least you have made me think so, 
and I beg you will deceive me as long as I live. The 
worst of it is, that if you grow weary of me (and I 
wonder why you do not) I have no other retreat. The 
neighbours you mention may be valuable, but I never 
want them at your house, and I love the very spleen 
of you and Mrs. Cope better than the mirth of any 
others you can help me tow" 

This reads as though Swift had at least one pleasant 
bouse to go to ; and we know there were many moreu 
He spent months at his friend Sheridan's house, Quilca, 
with Stella and Dingley, and though the mansion itsdf 
was not partictilarly weD-kept. the life there must have 
been delightful, if our idea of SteUa is not wholly in- 
correct Again, Swift stayed for eight months at Sir 
Arthur Acheson's, and this visit iat a wonder is mentioned, 
favourably, in the correspondence (see Letter, p. 204). But 
the general tone of the letters is that of one who had 
abandoned hope, who had come to look upon death as a 
terrible but still desirable release, and who entertained 
nothing but contempt for his surroundings. They are 
the expressions of a man bitteriy disappointed in a dear 
ambition, and. like many letters of the kind, express the 
disappointment and bitterness more forcibly than the 
facts required. Swift after all could still be amused, as 
we shall see in the next section, and so long as Hester 
Johnson was living, he ooidd not have been bereft of all 
happiness. 

In the letters to Bolingbroke Swift is more formal than 
is his wont; he recommends philosophy to the exiled 
statesman, and endeavours to stimulate him to further 
efforts, literary and political ; but the brilliant polish of 
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tfaoK tettoB tmnda of the pablUied oaqr. To Pope^ 
on the other hand. Swift is abeohitdy natnral; bekad- 
drearingone wlio laxyws him wdl, and he speaki his ndnd 
as he would were they fiioe to &o& Tbere b nolUiif 
note touching in litentnre than tlie lifelong deto ti on of 
thisgreat heart to such acreatnre as Pope; nothing more 
shameftil than Pope's treacherv and deceit in the theft of 
the ooRtspondenoe when Swnt was already in the valley 
oftheshadow. Thelettento Popearedioaeof abosoa 
friend, and show us the writer nakedly. To Gay, Swift 
does not write with quite the confidential openness he 
uses to Pope, but his woids have a grace and hamoar 
that make amends for the want of perwoal revehtfoiL 



TO LORD BOUNGBROKS. 

DMim^ SipUtmbir 14, 1714. 

My Lord, — ^I hope your lordship, who were always 
so kind to me while yon were a servant, will not Ibr- 
get me now in your greatness. I give yon this can- 
tion, because I really believe you will be apt to be 
exalted in your new station of retirement, which was 
the only honourable post that those who gave it jrou 
were capable of conferring. And as, in other em- 
ployments, the circumstances with which they are 
given are sometimes said to be equally valuable with 
the gift itself, so it was in your case. The sealing 
up your office, and especially without any directions 
from the king, discovered such sentiments of you in 
such persons as would make any honest man proud 
to share them. 

I must be so free as to tell you that this new office 
of retirement will be harder for you to keep than 
that of secretary : and you lie under one great disad- 
vantage, besides your being too young ; that, whereas 
none but knaves and fools desire to deprive you of 
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your former post, all the honest men in England will 
be for patting jrou out of this. 

I go on in writing though I know not how to send 
you my letter. If I were sure it would be opened 
by the sealers of your office, I would fill it with some 
terms of art that they would better deserve than 
relish. 

It is a point of wisdom too hard for me not to look 
back with vexation upon past management. Divines 
tell us often from their pulpits ** that half the pains 
which some men take to be damned would have com- 
passed their salvation : " this, I am sure, was extremely 
our case. I know not what motions your lordship 
intends, but if I see the old Whig measures taken in 
the next elections, and that the court, the bank. East 
India, and South Sea, act strenuously, and procure a 
majority, I shall lie down and beg of Jupiter to heave / 
the cart out of the dirt 1 

I would give all I am worth, for the sake of my^ 
country, that you hsid left your mantle with somebody 
in the House of Commons, or that a dozen honest meQ 
among them had only so many shreds of it. — And so, 
having despatched all oar friends in EIngland, off flies 1 
a splinter, and knocks two governors of Ireland dead. 
I remember we never had leisure to think of that 
kingdom. The poor dead queen is used like the giant \ 
Longaron in Rabelais. Pantagruel took Longaron by ] 
the heels, and made him his weapon to kill twenty < 
other giants ; then flung him over a river into the i 
town and killed two ducks and an old cat. I coold 
talk very wisely to you, but you would reglud me not 
I could bid you non dtsperare de rtpMicA; and lay 
that res ndunt dm maU odmmisirarL But I will cat 
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wXL ihortyaiid aaue yoa that if yon do aol Mcveoil 
will not be at the pains of nddng my invcotioii to 
gncae bow we shall be saved ; and yet I have icad 



They tdl me yon have a very good cropof wbeat, 
bnt the bailey Is bad. Hay will certainly be dear 
unless we have an open winter. I hope you fixmd 
your hoonds in good conditi o n, and that Brig^ has 
not made a stiimp-Ieather of your jodtcy>bdtL 

I imagine yon now sipoking with your hnmdram 
aquiie (I forget his name), who can go home at mid- 
night and open a down gates when he is dmnk. 

I beg your lordship not to ask me to lend yon any 
money. If yon will come and live at the deanery, 
and fomish op an apartment, I will find yon in vk- 
tnab and drink, wliidk is more dian ever yon got by 
the court: and, as proud as yon are, I hope to see 
yon accept a part of this offer before yon die. 

The take this country ; it has in three weeks 

spoiled two as good sixpenny pamphlets as ever a 
proclamation was issued against .And since we talk 
of that, there will not be ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦, 
I shall be cured of loving England as the fellow was 
of his ague, by getting himself whipped through the 
town. 

I would retire too if I could ; but my country-seat, 
where I have an acre of ground, is gone to ruin. 
The wall of my own apartment is fallen down, and 
I want mud to rebuild it, and straw to thatch it. 
Besides, a spiteful neighbour has seized on six feet of 
ground, carried off my trees, and spoiled my grove. 
All this is literally true, and I have not fortitude 
enough to go and see those devastations. 
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Bat in letom, I live a coontxy life in town, see 
nobody, and go every day once to prayers, ahd hope 
in a few months to grow as stupid as the present 
situation of affairs will require. 

Well, after all, parsons are not such bad company, 
especially when they are under subjection ; and I let 
none but such come near me. 

However, pray God forgive them by whose indo- 
lence, neglect, or want of friendship, I am reduced to 
live with twenty leagues of salt water between yo«ir 
lordship and me. 

• 

TO LOUD BOUNGBROKB. 

December 19, 1 7 19. 
My Lord, — I first congratulate with you upon 
growing rich ; for I hope our friend's information is 
true, omne solum dUi patrku Euripides makes the 
queen Jocasta ask her exiled son how he got his 
victuals : but who ever expected to see you a trader or 
dealer in stocks ? I thought to have seen you where 
yoa are, or perhaps nearer ; but diis alxter visum. It 
may be with one's country as with a lady : if she be 
cmel and ill-natured, and will not receive us, we 
ought to consider that we are better without her. 
But in this case we may add, she has neither virtue* 
honour, nor justice. I have gotten a mezzotinto (for 
want of a better) of Aristippus, in my drawing-room : 
the motto at the top is Omnis Aristippum^ etc,,, and 
at the bottom, Tanid fiedus cum genii ferire^ ccM' 
missum juvenL But since what I have heard of 
Mississippi, I am grown fonder of the former mottOb 
You have heard that Plato followed merchandise 
three years, to show he knew how to grow rich as 
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«dl M to be aphSoMpher: md I ^pem Flitfom 
Umd aboQt fatf , tbe period vUdi tiie ItaBmi pn- 
■cribe fot being wiM» io ofdef to be ridb ftt fifij s^ 
Suttswi Ml tfAie /Me fwofldteil* I oMFe knciwii eoBC" 
tbiB( of ooiifts end iMiiniitifii loBijer omi jOBf vlio 
know then eo muiy tboiiieiid tfanei better j bit I do 
not lennember to have ever heeid of or leen one graet 
Cenim who bed long ncoeM in die minfatiys end 
nooUeethig a graet many fai my memoij end leqaein- 
tanee* thoae who bed the onoothest tfane were at beet 
men of middling degree fa naderitandfaig. Batifl 
were to frame a romanee of a graet minietet^t life^ he 
eboold b^gfa it as AiietippaB baedonei then be eent 
into edle» and employ Us leisiire fa writing the 
BMsnotts qb nlB own aQUunaSufatlon i tnen ne recaueo* 
favitod to rarome bis sliere of powcTy act as fiur as 
was deeeot ; at last retire to the ooontiyt and be a 
pattern of hospitality, potiteness, wisdom, and virtnei 
Have yoa not observed that there is a lower kind of 
discretion and regularity, which seldom &ils of rsising 
men to the highest stations, in the court, the drarch, 
and the law? It must be so : for Providence, which 
designed the world should be governed by many 
heeds, made it a business within the reach of common 
understandings; while one great genius is hardly 
found among ten millions. Did you never observe 
one of your clerks cutting his paper with a blunt 
ivory knife ? did you ever know the knife to &il going 
the true way? whereas, if he had used a razor or a 
penknife, he had odds against him of spoiling a whole 
sheet. I have twenty times compared the motion of 
that ivory im[dement to those talents that thrive hcU 
at court Thmk upon lord Bacon, Williams, Straf- 
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ford. Laud, Clarendon, Shaftesbury, the last duke of 
Buckingham ; and of my own acquaintance, the earl 
of Oxford and yourself; all great geniuses in their 
several ways ; and, if they had not been so great, 
would have been less unfortunate. I remember but 
one exception, and that was lord Somers, whose 
timorous nature, joined with the trade of a common 
lawyer and the consciousness of a mean extraction, 
had taught him the regularity of an alderman or a 
gentleman-usher. But of late years I have been 
refining upon this thought: for I plainly see that 
fellows of low intellectuals, when they are gotten at 
the head of affairs, can sally into the highest exorbi- 
tances with much more safety than a man of great 
talents can make the least step out of the way. Per- 
haps it is for the same reason that men are more afraid 
of attacking a vicious than a mettlesome horse : but 
I rather think it owing to that incessant envy where- 
with the common rate of mankind pursues all superior 
natures to their own. And I conceive, if it were left 
to the choice of an ass, he would rather be kicked by 
one of his own species than a better. If jrou will 
recollect that I am toward six years older than when 
I saw you last, and twenty years duller, you will not 
wonder to find me abound in empty speculations : I 
can now express in a hundred words what would have 
formerly cost me ten. I can write epigrams of fifty 
distichs, which might be squeezed into one. I have 
gone the round of all my stories three or four times 
with the younger people, and begin them again. I 
give hints how significant a person I have been, and 
nobody believes me : I pretend to pity them, but am 
inwardly angry. I lay traps for people to desire I 




I9» lONATBAN SWiFT 

ix md WBik wf wflsot io oondcHifa^ 
the tMte of tiM pMpIc md conpiny whore I ttB* 
Bittfftiiwi&plMaMitiiwi&tiM. IflboMtoff 
BBffaif DMS vikifid tfanw hmiilwd nufli tM^ it It cf 
OD own OK ttMn if I tdd h(Nr hndioae I was whoi 
IwMfomigi The wont of it i% thtt lying is of BO 
SMI ibr the people liere will not bdttere one hslf of 
wlMt ii trae. nr I cm peefsfl on siqr one to per* 
sonete m heenr end admirart fos woold wonder wlaft 
sfrvonifee he pnws* He is mo to hwFO Ubit nnt 
g|sM ort of the hottfeb sDd the beittaiti een onfOr 
AiOQODff BOB oonviBoeu loe eo ibqcd hMm i en oi e 
Uttte anbollnri qdrit* imfiit tfjm jmriiH mmimi, es 
to lefleot uOvr a en loioett loto uie sBoet tKHUiK 
SBHseflMots to oivoit UM wcetiOB of faHBer *T*""gff!i^ 
end pwwitt ohfeobb Why cewnot jon lend bm b 
dnod of janr neatle, or why did not yon leave a 
•hred of it with me when yoo were tnatdied fipom 
me ? yoa see I speak in my trade, althoogh it is grow- 
ing &st a trade to be ashamed of. 

I cannot bot wish that yoa woold make it possible 
ibr me to see a copy of the papers yoa are aboat ; and 
I do protest it necessary that soch a thing slKwld be 
in some person's liands beside your own, and I scorn 
to say how safe they would be in mine. Neither 
woold yoa dislike my censures, as fer as they might 
rdate to drcumstantials. I tax you with two minutes 
a-day, until you have read this letter, although I am 
sensible you have not half so mudi from businesa 
more usefiil and entertaining. 

My letter which miscarried was, I believe, much as 
ediii^ng as this, only thanking and 
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with yoa for the delightful venet you sent me. And 
I ought to have expressed my vexation at seeing you 
so much better a philosopher than myself; a trade 
you were neither bom nor bred to : but I think it is 
observed that gentlemen often dance better than tfaote 
that live by the art. You may thank fortune that my 
paper is no longer. 

TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin^ January %^ 1723. 
Coming home after a short Christmas ramble, I 
found a letter upon my table, and little expected when 
I opened it to read your name at the bottom. The 
best and greatest part of my life, until these last eight 
years, I spent in England ; there I made my friend- 
ships, and there I left my desires. I am condemned 
for ever to another country ; what is in prudence to be 
done ? I think to be obliiusque miomm, obiwisetnthu 
ti Hits, What can be the design of your letter bat 
malice, to wake me out of a scurvy sleep, which, 
however, is better than none ? I am towards nine i 
years older since I left you, yet that is the least of my 
alterations ; my business, my diversions, my conver- 
sations, are all entirely changed for the worse, and to 
are my studies and my amusements in writing ; yet 
after all, this humdrum way of life might be passable 
enough if you would let me alone. I shall not be able ; 
to relish my wine, my parsons, my horses, nor my 
garden, for three months, until the spirit you have | 
raised shall be dispossessed. I have sometimes won- 
dered that I have not visited you, but I have been 
stopped by too many reasons besides years and laxineis, 
and yet these are very good ones. Upon my retuin» 
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•ficr half ft year uaoiif you, tlMn wooU be to 
MMMnw flwp ptultf W9C wttdutu I was tluPM 
neondUng mytdf to dw naie and tlie 
iriilcli fcitane had gwidfimnad me^ aad aU i phlity m 
what I had seooane tch BeiSdeB,aduitfti;i^ahaald 
I BMdke in L ondon , while my fiieiida ace in poftw^, 
edle, dktreiSy or imprisooment, and my enemici witti 
fodtofiion? Yet I often threatened myadfwidi the 
joomeyand am e?erysimmier piactiring to ride aad 
get health to hear it: the only hieonvcnience b that I 
grow old in the csperiment Allhon^ I caie not to 
|ttdhtoyoaasftdivine»yetlhopeyoa hnvenot ben 
Unthorofyonrcolic: do yoa drink bad wine or keep 
(bid company? Are yon not aa maiqr yeaw older aa I? 
It win not be always «r HH pm miki ^trnptnU 
•p t§m d «mMf; I am heartily sony yoa hsive any 
deaUi^ widi that vg^ distemper, aad I beBeie ow 
friend Aibotbnot will leoommend yoa to tempennee 
and exercise. I wish they could hsTe as good sa 
effect upon the giddiness I am subject to, and whidi 
this moment I am not free from. I should hsve been 
glad if you had lengthened your letter by tdling me 
the present condition of many of my old acquaintanoe, 
Congreve, Arbuthnot, Lewis, etc., but you mentioo 
only Mr. Pope, who I believe is lazy, or else he might 
have added three lines of his own. I am eztremdy 
^glad he is not in your case of needing great men's 
fisvour, and could heartily wish that you were in his. 
I have been considering why poets have such ill 
success in making their court, since they are allowed 
to be the greatest and best of all flatterers : the delect 
is, that they flatter only in print or in writing, bat not 
by word of mouth ; they wUl give things under their 
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hand which they make a conscience of speaking. 
Besides, they are too libertine to haunt antechambers, 
too poor to bribe porters and footmen, and too proud 
to cringe to second-hand favourites in a great family. 
Tell me, are you not under original sin by the 
dedication of your eclogues to lord Bolingbroke? I 
am an ill judge at this distance ; and besides, am for 
my ease utterly ignorant of the commonest things that 
pass in the world ; but if all courts have a sameness 
in them, (as the parsons phrase it,) things may be as 
they were in my time, when all employments went to 
parliament-men's friends who had been nseiiil in 
elections, and there was always a huge list of names 
in arrears at the treasury whidi would at least take up 
your seven yeBj%* expedient to discharge even one half. 
I am of opinion, if you will not be offended, that the 
surest course would be, to get your friend who lodgeth 
in your house to recommend you to the next chief 
governor who comes over here for a good dvil 
employment, or to be one of his secretaries, which 
your parliament-men are fond enough of when there 
is no room at home. The wine is good and reason- 
able; you may dine twice a-week at the deanery* 
house ; there is a set of company in this town sufficient 
for one man ; folks will admire you because they have 
read you and read of you ; and a good employment 
will make you live tolerably in London, or sump- 
tuously here, or, if you divide between both places, it 
will be for your health. 

I wish I could do more than say I love you. I left 
you in a good way both for the late court and the suc- 
cessors ; and, by the force of too much honesty or too 
little sublunary wisdom, you fell between two stools. 

o 
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Take cue of your health and maaey i be lew aodcrt 
and more active; or else tnm paraoa and gei a 
faiihopiic here. Would to God thcj would aend ua as 
good ones fipom your side I 

The three foflowfagletlefs, interesting in many te sp cBt s, 
poawsB a peculiar vahie in their refcrenoeB to the final 
revision and puhUcadon of " Qolttver's TkavebL" 

TO Mft. POPE. 

Stp€tmiirtgt I7as> 
I AM DOW returning to the noble scene of Dublin, 

into the ^nMM/aMmfr, for fear of buying my parts* to 

aignalisr myself among cnrates and vicars» and ootiect 

alloGrmptionscreptin,rdatingtDthewei^t of bvead 

and batter, throni^ those dominions where I govcin. 

{I have employed my time (beside ditching) in finish* 
ing, oociecting, amending, wad transcribing my travdap 
in foor parts complete, newly angmented, and intended 
for the press when the world shall deserve them, or 
rather when a printer shall be found brave enough to 
venture his ears. I like the scheme of our meeting 
after distresses and dispersions, but the chief end I 
propose to m]rself in all my labours is to vex the 
world rather than divert it ; and if I could compass 
that design without hurting my own person or fortune, 
I would be the most indefatigable writer you have ever 
seen without reading. I am exceedingly pleased that 
you have done with translations: lord treasurer Oxford 
^ often lamented that a rascally world should lay yon 
u^der a necessity of misemploying your genius for so 
l6ng a time. But since you will now be so much 
Wtter employed, {when.you think of the world, give it 
(91M lash the more at my request. I have ever hated 
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all nations, professions, and communities, and all my 
love is toward individuals ; for instance, I hate the 
tribe of lawyers, but I love counsellor such-a-one, and 
judge such-a-one : it is so with physicians, (I will not 
speak of my own trade,) soldiers, English, Scotch, 
French, and the rest But principally I hate and 
detest that animal called man; although I heartily 
love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. This is the 
system upon which I have governed mjrself many 
years (but do not tell) ; and so I shall go on till I have 
done with them. I have got materials toward a trea- 
tise proving the falsity of that definition animal l 
raticHoUt and to show it should be only ratioms capax, \ 
Upon this great foundation of misanthropy (though 
not in Timon's manner) the whole building of my 
travels is erected ; and I never will have peace of mind 
till all honest men are of my opinion :(by consequence 
you are to embrace it immediately, and procure that 
all who deserve my esteem may do so toa The 
matter is so clear that it will admit of no dispute; 
nay, I will hold a hundred pounds that you and I 
agree in the point. 

I did not know your "Odyssey" was finished, being 
yet in the country, which I shall leave in three days. 
I thank you kindly for the present, but shall like it 
three-fourths the less from the mixture you mention 
of other hands ; however, I am glad you saved your- 
self so much drudgery. — I have been long told by 
Mr. Ford of your great achievements in building and 
planting, and espedally of your subterranean passage j 
to your garden, whereby you turned a blunder into af 
beauty, which is a piece of Ars Poetica, 

I have almost done* with harridans, and shall soon 



I 
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booomc Old f**?— p to nil to lovo with f^b 01 
ton. Tho ladj wfaom yoa dModbo to live at ooB^ to 
be deai^ and no portj-ivQayuit I toko to be Mftbokff^ 
bat know not how to mowfae ft. Sbe cmiot bt 
IfeRjt for IfcRj is neither deof» nor lives nt eont; 
Jiistioe is bund, and pcriiapB dea( bat neither is diea 
eoart bdy : Fortane is both blind and deol^ end a 
oonrt hufy, but then she is a most Hemnshle paitf- 
wonan, aiMi will never make me eaqr « as yoa promlMb 
It most be Ridics, which answen allyonr d f Sjilfit ii ja i 
I am glad she visits 70a, bat my voice is ao weak ttst 
I doabt she will never hear me. 

Mr. Lewis sent me an aoooant of Dr. Arfaathnot^ 
fllness» which is a very sensible aiUction toiiie»who 
bj living so long oat of the world have lost that haid- 
nem of heart contracted byjearsand geneml 
sation. I am daily losing friends, and neither 
nor getting otheis. O if the world had bat a 
Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my travels ! bot, 
however, he is not without &ulL There is a paissge 
in Bede highly commending the piety and '^■^iTig of 
the Irish in that age, where, after abundance of praises, 
he overthrows them all, by lamenting that, alas I they 
kept Easter at a wrong time of the year. So our doc- 
tor has every quality and virtue that can make a man 
amiable or useful ; but, alas ! he hath a sort of sloodi 
in his walk ! I pray God protect him, for he is an 
excellent Christian, though not a Catholic. 

I hear nothing of our friend Gay, bot I find the 
court keeps him at hard meat. I advised him to oome 
over here with a lord lieutenant. Philips writes little 
flams (as lord Leicester called those sort of verses) on 
Miss Carteret A Dublin bUcksopth, a great poet. 
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has imitated his maimer in a poem to the same miss. 
Philips is a complainer, and on this occasion I told 
lord Carteret that complainers never succeed at court, 
though railers do. 

Are you altogether a country gentleman, that I must 
address to you out of London, to the hazard of jrour 
losing this precious letter, which I will now conclude, 
although so much paper is left. I have an ill name, 
and therefore shall not subscribe it, but you will guest 
it comes from one who esteems and loves you about 
half as much as you deserve, I mean as much as he 
can. 

I am in great concern at what I am just told it in 
some of the newspapers, that lord Bolingbroke is much 
hurt by a fall in hunting. I am glad he has so much 
youth and vigour left, (of which he has not been 
thrifty,) but I wonder he has no more discretion. 

TO ICKS. HOWARD. 

November 17, 1726. 
Madam, — ^When I received your letter, I thought 
it the most unaccountable one I ever saw in my life, 
and was not able to comprehend three words of It 
together. The perverseness of your lines astonished 
me, which tended downward to the right in one ptgCt 
and upward in the two others. This I thought im- 
possible to be done by any one who did not squint 
with both eyes, an infirmity I never observed in you. 
However, one thing I was pleased with, that after 
you had writ down you repented, and writ me up 
again. But I continued four days at a loss for your 
meaning, till a bookseller sent me the Travels of one 
captain Gulliver, who proved a very good explainer. 
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■Ithoai^ at tlie nme time I thoqgfiC It bsid to be 
forced to read a book of aeven hundred pages in €ida 
to undentand a letter of fifty lines ; eepedellf aedioK 
of oar faculty are already bat too mndi pestered with 
commentators The stoffii yoa require are maH ^ 
^>f>fflntf the weaver piooei h ffy » f *^ f apon havinff them 
in per fe ction. But he hat read Gollivier's book, and 
hat no conception what yoa mean by retnraiB^ money | 
for he has become a proadyte of the Hoiiylinhams» 
whose great principle, if I ri|^tly remember, is benevo- 
lence ; and at to myself^ I am to hi^ily oOoided with 
tuch a bate nroDo ta L that I am detennined to coaih 
/plain of yoa to her royal bighnrm that yon are a 
1 mercenary Yahoo, fond of thining pebbles. What 
have I to do with yoa or your ooart ftirther than to 
jkhow the esteem I have for your person, becanse yoa 
happen to deserve it ; and my g;ratitade to her royal 
highness, who wat pleased a little to distinguish me ? 
which, by the way, is the greatest compliment I ever 
paid, and may probably be the last; for I am not 
Wich a prostitute flatterer as Gulliver, whose chief 
itttdy is to extenuate the vices and magnify the virtues 
pf mankind, and perpetually dins our ears with the 
praises of his country in the midst of corruption, and 
for that reason alone has found so many readers, and 
probably will have a pension, which I suppose was his 
chief design in writing. As for his compliments to 
the ladies, I can easily forgive him, as a natural effect 
of the devotion which our sex ought alwajrs to pay to 
yours. You need not be in pain about the officers 
searching or seizing the plaids, for the silk has already 
paid duty in England, and there is no law against 
exporting silk manufacture from hence. I am sore 
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the princess and yon have got the length of my foot, 
and Sir Robert Walpole says he has the length of my 
head, so that I need not give you the trouble of send* 
ing you either. I shall only tell you, in general, that 
I never had a long head, and for that reason few 
people have thought it worth while to get the length 
of my foot. I cannot answer your queries about eggs, 
buttered or poached, but I possess one talent which 
admirably qualifies me for roasting them ; for as the 
world with respect to eggs is divided into pelters and , 
roasters, it is my unhappiness to be one of the latter, ^^ 
and consequently to be persecuted by the former. If 
have been five days turning over old books to dis' 
cover the meaning of those monstrous births yea 
mention. That of the four black rabbits seems to 
threaten some dark court intrigue, and perhaps, some 
change in the administration; for the rabbit is an 
undermining animal that loves to walk in the dark. 
The blackness denotes the bishops, whereof some of .' 
the last you have made are persons of such dangerous 
parts and profound abilities : but rabbits being clothed 
in furs may perhaps glance at the judges. However, 
the ram — by which is meant the ministry — butting 
with his two horns, one against the churdi and the 
other against the law, shall obtain the victory. And 
whereas the birth was a conjunction of ram and 3rahoo, 
this is easily explained by the story of Chiron, 
governor, or, which is the same thing, chief minister, 
to Achilles, who was half man and half brute ; which, 
as Machiavel observes, all good governors of princes 
ought to be. But I am at the end of my line, and 
my lines. This is without a cover, to save money, 
and plain paper, because the gilt is so thin it will 
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diioover secrets between as. In a little room for 
words I assure you of my being, with truest reqiect* 
nuulain, your most obedient humble servant. 

TO MR. POPS. 

DubUnt Novtmbtr 17, 1726. 

I AM just come from answering a letter of Bin. 
Howard's, writ in such mystical terms that I should 
never have found out the meaning, if a book had not 
been sent me called '* Gulliver's Travels," of fHiich 
you say so much in yours. I read the book over, and 
in the second volume observed several passages which 
appear to be patched and altered, and the style of 
a difierent sort, unless I am mistaken. Dr. Arbnth- 
not likes the projectors least ; others, you tell me, the 
flying island ; some think it wrong to be so hard upon 
yttifAit bodies or corporations, yet the general opinion 
is, that reflections on particular persons are most to 
be blamed: so that in these cases I think the best 
method is to let censure and opinion take their course. 
A bishop here said that book was full of improbable 
lies, and for his part he hardly believed a word of it ; 
and so much for Gulliver. 

Going to England is a very good thing, if it were 
not attended with an ugly circumstance of returning 
to Ireland. It is a shame you do not persusule 3rour 
ministers to keep me on that side, if it were but by a 
court expedient of keeping me in prison for a plotter ; 
but at the same time I must tell you that such journeys 
very much shorten my life, for a month here is longer 
than six at Twickenham. 

How comes friend Gay to be so tedious ? Another 
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man can pablish fifty thousand lies sooner than he can 
publish fifty fables. 

I am just going to perfonn a Tery good office ; it b 
to assist with the archbishop in degrading a parson 
who couples all our beggars, by which I shall make 
one happy man, and decide the great question of an 
indeUble character in favour of the principles in 
fashion ; this I hope you will represent to the ministry 
in my favour as a point of merit ; so farewell till I 
return. 

I am come back, and have deprived the parson, who, 
by a law here, is to be hanged the next couple he 
marries; he declared to us that he resolved to be 
hanged, only desired that when he was to go to the 
gallows the archbishop would take off his excommuni- 
cation. Is not he a good Catholic ? and yet he is but 
a Scotchman. This is the only Irish event I ever 
troubled you with, and I think it deserves notice. 
Let me add, that if I were Gulliver's friend I would 
desire all my acquaintance to give out that his copy 
was basely mangled, and abused, and added to, and 
Uotted out, by the printer ; for so to me it seems, in 
the second volume particularly. Adieu. 



TO PATTY BLOUNT. 

DMin^ February 19, 172S. 

Dear Patty, — I am told you have a mind to 
receive a letter from me, which is a very undeoent 
declaration in a young lady, and almost a coniesaoQ 
that you have a mind to write to me ; for as to the 
fancy of looking on me as a man sans consequence, it 
is what I will never understand. I am told likewise 
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( you grow every day yoangct nod mo 
' is directly contmry to me, who grow wiser and atdcr, 
and at this rate wc shHJl never agree. I long to tee 
you a London lady, where you are forced to wai 
whole clolhes, and visil in a chair, for which jo* 
mut starve next lumron al Petersham, with ■ puuirui 
OBt at the lides ; and sponge once a-nreek al oof 
liause, wilboul ever inviting us in a whole season to ■ 
cow-heel at home, 1 wish you would bring Mr. 
Pope over with you when you come ; but we trill 
leave Mt. Gay to his beggars and hit openu till he ii 
■ble to pay his ctub. How will you pass this tummet 
for want of a squire to Ham common and Wilpiile'l 
lodge? for ai to Richmond lodge and lilarbic hill, 
they are abandoned ax much as sir Spencer Compton : 
and Mr. Schabe's coach, that used to give so maojr a 
*eI-down, is wheeled off to SL James's. Yoo mint 
be forced lo get a horse, and gallop with Mrs. Jawea 
and Miss Bcdier. Vuur greatest happiness is, that 
joa aie out of the chiding of Hn. Howard and tiw 
dean ; but I mppoie Mr. Pope is lo jnit ai to yKjou 
■man, and that you edify u much by him a« 1^ tn, 
nnlen you are lo happy that be now look* upon job 
•a reprobate and a castaway, of which I Chink he hath 
given me Knne hints. However, I would advise ym 
to pan this sumniet at Kensington, where yon will be 
near the court and out of bit jurisdiction ; where yoa 
will be teased with no lectures of gravity and motslitj, 
and where yoa will have no other Cnnible than to get 
into the mercer's books, and take up £vxi of jam 

I principal for quadrille. Monstrous, indeed, that * 
fine lady in the prime of life and gaiety most take np 
with an antiquated dean, an old gentlewoman of bni- 
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scoie, and a sickly poet ! I will stand by my dear 
Patty against the world, if Theresa beats you for your 
good, and I will buy her a fine whip for the purpose. 
Tell me, have you been confined to your lodging this 
winter for want of chair-hire? [Do you know that 
this unlucky Dr. Delany came last night to the deanery? 
and, being denied without my knowledge, is gone to 
England this morning, and so I must send this by the 
post. I bought your opera to-day for sixpence, so 
small printed that it will spoil my eyes. I ordered 
you to send me your edition, but now you may keep 
it till you get an opportunity.] Patty, I will tell yon 
a Uunder : I am writing to Mr. Gay, and had almost 
finished the letter; but by mistake I took up this 
instead of it, and so the six lines in a hook are all to 
him, and therefore you must read them to him, for I 
will not be at the trouble to write them over again. 
My greatest concern in the matter is, that I am afraid 
I continue in love with you, which is hard, after near 
six months' absence. I hope you have done with 
your rash and other little disorders, and that I shall 
see you a fine young, healthy, plump lady ; and if Mr. 
Pope chides you, threaten him that you will tuni 
heretic Adieu, dear Patty, and believe me to be one 
of your truest friends and humblest servants; and 
that, since I can never live in England, my greatest 
happiness would be to have you and Mr. Pope am- 
demned during my life to live in Ireland, he at the 
deanery, and you, for reputation sake, just at next 
door, and I will give you eight dinners a-week, and a 
whole half-doEen of pint bottles of good French wine 
at your lodgings, a thing you could never expect to 
arrive at, and every year a suit of fourteen-penny 
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slaT, thai should not be wom out at the right ride; 
and B chair ciHti but Etipeoce b job ; and yaa thtU 
have catholicity as much u jaa plesse, uid the 
I Catholic denn of SL Patrick's, as old again ai I, (br 
AdJeu, again, deai Pally. 



TO Ua. FOPS. 

DtMix, Ftbmary IJ, 1729. 
I LIVED very eaxily in the counli;. Sir Aithoi ii 
a man of sense and a. scholar, hu a good voice, and 

my Imty a better : Klie is perfectly well bred u>d 
desirous to improve her understanding, which ii »eij 
good, but cultivated loo much like a fine lady. She 
was my ptipil there, and severely chid when she read 
wrong; with that and walking, and making tweoty 
little unnsing improvements, and writing fiunily venes 
of mirth by way of libels on my lady, my time passed 
irety well, and in very great order ; infinitely better 
/than here, where I see no crentuie but my servants 
land my old presbyterian housfkeepet, denying myself 
'to everybody till I shall recover my can. 

The account of another lord lieutenant was only in 
a common newspaper when 1 was in the country; and 
if it should have happened to be true I would have 
desired to have had access to him, as the situation I 
am in requires. But this renews the grief for the 
I death of our friend Mr. Congrcvc, whom I loved 
I fnnn my youth, and who. surely, beside his other 
j talents, was a very agreeable companion. He had 
the misfortune to squander away a very good eonstilu- 
tion in his younger days ; and I think a man of sense 
and merit tike him is bound ii 
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his health for the sake of his friends as well as of him- 
selfl Upon his own account I could not much desire 
the continuance of his life under so much pain and 90 
many infirmities. Years have not yet hardened me, 
and I have an addition of weight on my spirits since 
we lost him ; though I saw him so seldom, and pos- 
sibly, if he had lived on, should never have seen him 
more. I do not only wish, as you ask me, that I was 
unacquainted with any deserving person, but almost 
that I never had a friend. Here is an ingenious 
good-humoured physician, a fine gentleman, an ex 
cellent scholar, easy in his fortunes, kind to every- 
body, has abundance of friends, entertains them often 
and liberally : they pass the evening with him at cards, 
with plenty of good meat and wine— eight or a dosen 
together ; he loves them all and they him ; he has 
twenty of these at command ; if one of them dies it is 
no more than poor Tom ; he gets another or takes up 
with the rest, and is no more moved than at the loss 
of his cat ; he offends nobody, is easy with everybody ; 
is not this the truly happy man ? I was describing 
him to my lady Adieson, who knows him too ; but 
she hates him mortally by my character, and will not 
drink his health. I would give half my fortune for 
the same temper, and yet I cannot say I love it, for I 

do not love my lord , who is much of the doctor's 

nature. I hear Mr. Gay's second opera which you 
mentioned is forbid ; and then he will be once more 
fit to be advised and reject your advice. Adieu. 



\ 
\ 
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TO LOU) BOUNOBBOKB AKD ICB. VOPL 

I DO nol think it could be poaibte fcr ae to 
DBttMf newi thu thttk oCyonr p^t^"^ over yonr 
siiit, wliich always hnog as a deep weight oo nj 
heart I I hated it In all its drcimtitanceat as it aflfected 
four fortune and quiet, and in a sjtaation of life that 
nast make it ereiy wqr ycKatioos. And as I am in- 
finitely obliged to yon for the jnstioe yoa do ae in 
soppoaing your afiUn do at least eoDoeni ae M mneh 
as my own, so I would never have p ai doa cd year 
omitting it Bnt, befete I go on, I cannot forbear 
m^w A itlfig ifhat I read last —"■w«^» in a newiDUicr. 
that yoB were writing the history oC year own tiaes. 
I appose siidi a report mij^it aiiw firom wlial waa not 
secret among your friends, of your inlentiaii to write 
another kind of hlstoiy, whidi yon often pro mis ed 
Mr. Pope and me to do ; I know he desires it very 
much, and I am sure I desire nothing more for the 
honour and love I bear you and the perfect knowledge 
I have of your public virtue. My lord, I have no 
other notion of economy than that it is the parent of 
liberty and ease, and I am not the only friend yoa 
have who has chid you in his heart for the neglect of 
it, though not with his mouth as I have done. For 
there is a silly error in the world, even among friends 
otherwise very good, not to intermeddle with men's 
affairs in such nice matters. And, my lord, I have 
made a maxim that should be written in letters of 
diamonds, that a wise man ought to have money in 
his head but not in his heart. Pray, my lord, inquire 
whether your prototype, my lord Digby, after the 
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restoration, when he was at Bristol, did not take 
some care of his fortune, notwithstanding that quota- 
tion I once sent you out of his speech to the House of 
Commons ? In my conscience, believe fortune, like 
other drabs, values a man gradually less for ereij 
year he lives. I have demonstration for it ; because 
if I play at piquet for sixpence with a man or woman 
two years younger than myself I always lose; and 
there is a young girl of twenty who never fails of 
winning my money at backgammon, though she u a 
bungler and the game be ecclesiastic As to the pub- 
lic, I confess nothing could cure my itch of meddling 
with it but these frequent returns of deafness, which 
have hindered me from passing last winter in London ; 
yet I cannot but consider the perfidiousness of some 
people who, I thought when I was last there, upon a 
change that happened, were the most impudent in 
forgetting their professions that I have ever known. 
Pray, wUl you please to take your pen and blot me 
out that political maxim from whatever book it is in, 
that Res noluni diu male admmistraril the common- 
ness makes me not know who is the author, but mie 
he must be some modem. 

I am sorry for lady Bolingbroke's ill health ; bat I 
protest I never knew a very deserving person of that 
sex who had not too much reason to complain of ill I 
health. I never wake without finding life a more in- ' 
significant thing than it was the day before ; which is 
one great advantage I get by living in this country 
where there is nothing I shall be sorry to lose. Bat 
my greatest misery is recollecting the scene of twenty 
years past, and then all on a sudden dropping into the 
present. I remember when I was a little boy I felt a 
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great fish at the end of my line whidi I drew «p 
ahnott on the gxcund, bat it dropped in, and the dis- 
appointment Texet me to thb Terjr day, and I believe 
it was the type of all my fotuie dis^tpointmenta. I 
should be ashamed to say this to yon, if yon had not 
a spirit fitter to bear your own mislbrtunea than I have 
to think of them. Is there patien c e left to reflect by 
what qualities wealth and greatness are got and by 
what qualities they are lost? I have read my fioend 
Congreve's verses to lord Cobham, which end with a 
vile and fidse moral, and I remember is not in Hotaoe 
to TibuUus, which he imitates, " that aU times are 
equally virtuous and vidous:" wherein he diffen 
from all poets, philosophers, and Christians, that 
ever wrote. It is more probable that there may be 
an equal quantity of virtue always in the world, but 
sometimes there may be a peck of it in Asia and 
hardly a thimbleful in Europe. But if there be no 
virtue, there is abundance of sincerity; for I will 
venture all I am worth that there is not one human 
creature in power who will not be modest enough to 
confess that he proceeds wholly upon a principle of 
corruption : I say this because I have a scheme, in spite 
of your notions, to govern England upon the prin- 
ciples of virtue, and when the nation is ripe for it I 
desire you will send for me. I have learned this by 
living like a hermit, by which I am got backward 
about nineteen hundred years in the era of the world, 
and begin to wonder at the wickedness of men. I 
dine alone upon half a dish of meat, mix water with 
my wine, walk ten miles a-day, and read Baronius. 
Hie explicU epistola ad Dom, JMingbroke^ et indpit ad 
amicum Pope, 
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Having finished my letter to Aristippus I now begin 
to yoa. I was in great pain about Mrs. Pope, having 
heard from others that she was in a very dangerous 
way, which made me think it unseasonable to trouble 
you. I am ashamed to tell 3rou that when I was very 
young I had more desire to be famous than ever since; 
and fame, like all things else in this life, grows with 
me every day more a trifle. But yoo who are so 
much 3rounger, although you want that health you 
deserve, yet your spirits are as vigorous as if your 
Ixxly were sounder. I hate a crowd where I have not 
an easy place to see and be seen. A great library 
always makes me melancholy, where the best author 
is as much squeezed and as obscure as a porter at 
a coronation. In my own little library I value 
the compliments of Graevins and Gronovius, which 
make thirty-one volumes in folio (and were given 
me by my lord Bolingbroke), more than all my 
books besides ; because whoever comes into my closet 
casts his eyes immediately upon them and will not 
vouchsafe to look upon Plato or Xenophon. I tell 
you it is almost incredible bow opinions change by the 
decline or decay of spirits, and I will further tell you, 
that all my endeavours, from a boy, to distinguish 
myself, were only for want of a great title and fortune, 
that I might be used like a lord by those who have an 
opinion of my parts ; whether right or wrong it is no 
great matter ; and so the reputation of wit or great 
learning does the office of a blue riband or of a coach 
and six horses. To be remembered for ever on the 
account of our friendship is what would exceedingly 
please me : but yet I never loved to make a visit or 
be seen walking with my betters, because they get all 
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the eyet and civilities from me. I no sooner wrote 
this than I corrected myself, and remembered sir Fnlke 
Greville's epitaph, " Here lies, etc, yiho was friend 
to sir Philip Sidney." And therefore I most heartily 
thank you for your desire that I would record oar 
friendship in verse, which if I can succeed in, I will 
never desire to write one more line in poetry while I 
live. You must present my humble service to liirs. 
Pope, and let her know I pray for her continuance in 
the world, for her own reason, that she may live to 
take care of you. 

TO LORD BOUNGBROKB. 

Dublin^ October '^\^ 1729. 

I RECEIVED your lordship's travelling letter of se- 
veral dates, at several stages, and from different 
nations, languages, and religions. Neither could 
anything be more obliging than your kind remem- 
brance of me in so many places. As to your ten 
lustres, I remember, when I complained in a letter to 
Prior that I was fifty years old, he was half angry in 
jest, and answered me out of Terence, ista comme- 
mbratic est quasi exprobraHo, How then ought I to 
rattle you when I have a dozen years more to answer 
for, all monastically passed in this country of liberty, 
and delight, and money, and good company 1 I go 
on answering your letter; it is you wer«f my hero, 
but the other never was; yet if he were, it was 
your own fault who taught me to love him, and 
often vindicated him in the beginning of your ministry 
from my accusations. But I granted he had the 
greatest inequalities of any man alive, and his whole 
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scene was fifty times more a what-d'ye-call-it than 
yours, for I declare yours was unu ; and I wish you 
would so order it that the world may he as wise as I 
upon that article. Mr. Pope wishes it too, and I 
believe there is not a more honest man in England 
even without wit. But you regard us not. I was 
forty-seven years old when I began to think of death ; 
and the reflections upon it now begin when I wake in 
the morning, and end when I am going to sleep. — I 
¥nrote to Mr. Pope, and not to you. My birth, 
although from a family not undistinguished in its 
time, is many degrees inferior to yours ; all my pre- 
tensions from person and parts infinitely so; I a 
younger son of younger sons, you bom to a great 
fortune ; yet I see you with all your advantages sunk 
to a degree that you could never have been without 
them : but yet I see you as much esteemed, as much 
beloved, as much dreaded, and perhaps more (though 
it be almost impossible), than ever you were in jrour 
highest exaltation ; only I grieve like an alderman 
that 3rou are not so rich. And yet, my lord, I pretend 
to value money as little as you, and I will call five 
hundred witnesses (if 3rou will take Irish witnesses) to 
prove it I renounce your whole philosophy because 
it is not your practice. By the figure of living (if I 
used that expression to Mr. Pope), I do not mean the 
parade, but a suitableness to your mind ; and as for 
the pleasure of giving, I know your soul suffers when 
you are debarred of it Could you, when your own 
generosity and contempt of outward things (be not 
offended, it is no ecclesiastical, but an Epictetian 
phrase), could you, when these have brought you to 
it, come over and live with Mr. Pope and me at the 
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deanoy ? I could almost wish the ezperiment 
tried. — No, God forbid that ever such a scoundrel as 
Want should dare to approach me. But in the mean 
time do not brag % retrenchments are not your talent 
Butt as old Weymouth said to me in his lordly Latin* 
Pkihsopha verda^ ignavA opera; I wish yoo could 
learn arithmetic, that three and two make fi^e, and 
will never make more. My philosophical spectades* 
which you advise me to, m^ tell me that I can live 
upon fifty pounds a-year (wine excluded, which my 
bad health forces me to), but I cannot endure that 
otmm should be sim digmiaU, — ^My lord, what I 
would have said of fame is meant of fame which a 
man enjoys in this life ; because I cannot be a great 
lord I would acquire what is a kind of subsidiMm^ I 
would endeavour that my betters should seek me by 
the merit of something distinguishable, instead of my 
seeking them. The desire of enjoying it in after- 
times is owing to the spirit and folly of youth : but 
with age we learn to know the house is so full that 
there is no room for above one or two at most in an 
age through the whole world. My lord, I hate and 
love to write you ; it gives me pleasure, and kills me 

with melancholy. The d take stupidity, that it 

will not come to supply the want of philosophy. 

In i7«) Gay was established as the Duchess of Queens- 
berry's uipdog at her countiy-seat of Amesbury ; and 
both poet and patroness were eager to induce Swift to 
abandon his seclusion and pay them a visit The fcd- 
lowing letters are happy ezamfides of Swift's favourite 
talent of carrying on a double correspondence. 
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TO MR. GAY. 

DtMiHf November I0» 173a 

When my lord Peterborough, in the queen's time, 
went abroad upon his embassies, the ministry told me 
that he was such a vagrant they were forced to write 
at him by guess, because they knew not where to write 
to him. This is my case with you ; sometimes in 
Scotland, sometimes at Ham walks, sometimes God 
knows where. You are a man of business, and not 
at leisure for insignificant correspondence. It was I 
got you the employment of being my lord duke's 
premier mimstre ; for his grace, having heard how 
good a manager you were of my revenue, thought yon 
fit to be entrusted with ten talents. I have had 
twenty times a strong inclination to spend a summer 
near Salisbury Downs, having ridden over them more 
than once, and with a young parson of Salisbury 
reckoned twice the stones of Stonehenge, which are 
either ninety-two or ninety-three. I desire to present 
my most humble acknowledgments to my lady duchess 
in return of her civility. I hear an ill thing, that she 
is matre pukkrAfUim fuickrior : I never saw her since 
she was a girl, and would be angry she should excel 
her mother, who was long my principal goddess. I 
desire you will tell her grace that the ill-management 
of forks is not to be helped when they are only bi- 
dential, which happens in all poor houses, especially 
those of poets ; upon which account a knife was ab- 
solutely necessary at Mr. Pope's, where it was morally 
impossible, with a bidential fork, to convey a morsel 
of beef, with the incumbrance of mustard and turnips, 
into your mouth at once. And her grace hath cost 
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me thirty pounds to provide tridents for fear of 
ofiSending her, which sum I desire she will please to 
return me. I am sick enough to go to the Bath, but 
have not heard it will be good for my disorder. I 
have a strong mind to spend my two hundred pounds 
next summer in France : I am glad I have it, for there 
is hardly twice that sum left in this kingdom. You 
want no settlement (I call the fiunily where yon live, 
and the foot you are upon, a settlement) till yoa in- 
crease your fortune to what will support you with ease 
and plenty, a good house and a garden. The want 
of this I much dread for you ; for I have often known 
a she-oousin of a good fiunily and small fortune ptising 
months among all her relations, living in plenty and 
taking her circles till she grew an old maid, and 
everybody weary of her. Mr. Pope complains of 
seldom seeing you ; but the evil is unavoidable, for 
different circumstances of life have always separated 
those whom friendship will join. God hath taken 
care of this to prevent any progress toward real hap- 
piness here, which would make life more desirable, 
and death too dreadful I hope you have now one 
advantage that you always wanted before, and the 
want of which made your friends as uneasy as it did 
yourself: I mean the removal of that solicitude about 
your 0¥m affiurs which perpetually filled your thoughts 
and disturbed your conversation. For if it be true 
what Mr. Pope seriously tells me, you will have op- 
portunity of saving every groat of the interest you 
receive ; and so by the time he and you grow weary 
of each other you will be able to pass the rest of your 
wineless life in ease and plenty, with the additional 
triumphal comfort of never having received a penny 
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from those tasteless ungrateful people from whom you 
deserved so much, and who deserve no better geniuses 
than those by whom they are celebrated. If ]rott see 
Mr. Caesar, present my humble service to him, and 
let him know that the scrub libel printed against me 
here, and reprinted in London, for which he showed 
a kind concern to a friend of us both, was written by 
myself, and sent to a Whig printer; it was in the 
style and genius of such scoundrels, when the humour 
of libelling ran in this strain against a friend of mine 
whom you know. But my paper is ended. 

TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHKSS. 

DMin^ April 13, 1731. 

Your situation is an odd one ; the duchess is your 
treasurer, and Bir. Pope tells me you are the duke's. 
And I had gone a good way in some versei on that 
occasion, prescribing lessons to direct jrour conduct in 
a negative way, not to do so and so, etc., like other 
treasurers ; how to deal with servants, tenants, or 
neighbouring squires, which I take to be courtien, 
parliaments, and princes in alliance, and so the paral- 
lel goes on, but grows too long to please me : I prove 
that poets are the fittest persons to be treasurers and 
managers to great persons, from their virtue and con- 
tempt of money, etc Pray why did you not get a 
new heel to your shoe, unless ]rott would make your 
court at St James's by affecting to imitate the prince 
of Lilliput ? But the rest of your letter being whoUy 
taken up in a very bad character of the duchess, I 
shall say no more to you, but apply myself to her 
grace. 
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Madam, — Since Mr. Gay affinni that jaa lofve to 
hvn your own way, and since I have the same per- 
fection, I will settle that matter immediately, to pie- 
vent those ill conseqnences he apprehends. Your 
giaee shall have your own way in all places ezoepc 
your own house and the domidns about it There, 
and there only, I expect to have mine, so that yon 
hBfe all the worid to reign in, bating only two or 
thne hottdred acres and two or three houses in town 
or country. I will likewise, out of my special grace, 
certain knowledge, and mere motiout allow yon to be 
in the ri^t against all humankind except myself, and 
to be never in the wrong but when yon diflSer from me. 
Yon shall have a greater privilege in the third article 
of speaking your mind, which I shall graciously allow 
you now and then to do even to myself, and only 
rebuke you when it does not please me. 

Madam, I am now got as far as your grace's letter, 
which having not read this fortnight (having been out 
of town, and not daring to trust myself with the car- 
riage of it), the presumptuous manner in which joa. 
begin had slipped out of my memory. But I f<»give 
yon to the seventeenth line, where you begin to banish 
me for ever by demanding me to answer all the good 
character some partial friends have given me. Madam, 
I have lived sixteen years in Ireland, with only an 
intermission of two summers in England, and conse- 
quently am fifty years older than I was at the queen's 
death, and fifty thousand times duller, and fifty millions 
times more peevish, perverse, and morose; so that 
under these disadvantages I can only pretend to excel 
all your other acquaintance about some twenty bars' 
length. Pray, madam, have you a clear voice? and 
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will yoa let me sit at joat left hand at least within 
three of you, for of two bad ears my right is the best ? 
My groom tells me that he likes your park, but your 
house is too little. Can the parson of the parish play 
at backgammon and hold his tongue ? is any one of 
your women a good nurse if I should fancy myself sick 
for four-and-twenty hours ? how many days will you 
maintain me and my equipage ? When these preluni- 
naries are settled, I must be very poor, very sick, or 
dead, or to the last degree unfortunate, if I do not 
attend you at Amesbury. For I profess you are the 
first lady that ever I desired to see since the first of 
August, 1 7 14, and I have forgot the date when that 
desire grew strong upon me, but I know I was not 
then in England, else I would have gone on foot for 
that happiness as for as to your house in Scotland. 
But I can soon recollect the time by asking some 
ladies here the month, the day, and the hour, when I 
began to endure their company, which, however, I 
think was a sign of my ill judgment, for I do not per- 
ceive they mend in anything but envying or admiring 
your grace. I dislike nothing in yam letter but an 
afiPected apology for bad writing, bad spelling, and a 
bad pen, which jrou pretend Mr. Gay found fiuilt with, 
wherein you affront Bir. Gay, you affront me, and yon 
affiront yourself False spelling is only excusable in a 
chambermaid, for I would not pardon it in any of your 
waiting-women. Pray God preserve jrour grace and 
£smily, and give me leave to expect that you will be 
so just to remember me among those who have the 
greatest regard for virtue, goodness, prudence, courage, 
and generosity ; after which you must conclude that I 
am, with the greatest respect and gratitude, madam. 
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yonr gnoe^ most obediait aad most humbie 
etc. 

TO MR. GAY. 

I HAVE just got yoQiB of Febnuiy 24, whh a poit- 
script bjr Mr. Pope. I am in great concern for him ; 
I find Mr. Pope dictated to yoa the first part, and 
with great difficulty some days after added the rest 
I see his weakness by his hand-writing. How nmdi 
does his philosophy exceed mine ! I eoold not bear 
to see him : I will write to him soon. 



TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS. 

Dmbim^Jutu 99, 1731. 

Ever since I received your letter I have been npoo 
a balance aboat going to England, and i«»Hmg ^ 
Bristol, to pass a month at Amesbory, as the duchess 
has given me leave. But many difficulties have inter- 
fared : first, I thought I had done with my lawsuit, 
and so did all my lawyers, but my adversary, after 
being in appearance a protestant these twenty years, 
has declared he was always a papist, and consequently 
by the law here cannot buy nor (I think) sell ; so that 
I am at sea again, for almost all I am worth. But I 
have still a worse evil ; for the giddiness I was subject 
to, instead of coming seldom and violent, now con- 
stantly attends me more or less, though in a more 
peaceable manner, yet such as will not qualify me to 
live among the young and healthy : and the duchess, 
in all her youth, spirit, and grandeur, will make a 
very ill nurse, and her women not much better. 
Valetudinarians must live where they can command 
and scold : I must have horses to ride ; I must go to 
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bed and rise when I please, and live where all mortals 
are subservient to me. I must talk nonsense when I 
please, and all who are present must commend it. I 
must ride thrice a-week, and walk three or four miles 
besides every day. . . . 

I see very well how matters go with the duchess in 
regard to me. I heard her say, " Mr. Gay, fill your 
letter to the dean, that there may be no room for me ; 
the frolic is gone far enough, I have written thrice, I 
will do no more ; if the man has a mind to come let 
him come ; what a clutter is here ! Positively I will 
not write a syllable more." She is an ungrateful 
duchess, considering how many adorers I have pro* 
cured her here, over and above the thousands she had 
before. I cannot allow you rich enough till you are 
worth ;f 7,ocx>, which will bring yon £2po per annum, 
and this will maintain you, with the perquisite of 
sponging while you are young, and when you are old 
will afford you a pint of port at night, two servants 
and an old maid, a little garden, and pen and ink — 
provided you live in the country. Have you no scheme 
either in verse or prose ? The duchess should keep 
you at hard meat, and by that means force you to 
write ; and so I have done with you. 

Madam, — Since I began to grow old I have found 
all ladies become inconstant, without any reproach 
from their conscience. If I wait on you, I declare 
that one of your women (whichever it is that has 
designs upon a chaplain) must be my nurse, if I happen 
to be sick or peevish at your house ; and in that case 
you must suspend your domineering claim till I recover. 
Your omitting the usual appendix to Mr. Gay's letters 
has done me infinite mischief here ; for while you coo- 
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tinned them yon would wonder how chril the bdiei 
here were to me, and how much they have altered 
tmce. I dare not confess that I have descended so 
low as to write to your grace, after the abonunafaie 
neglect yoa have been guilty of; for if they but sos- 
pected it I should lose them all. One of them, who 
had but an inkling of the matter, (your grace wffl 
hardly beUeve it,) refused to beg my pardon upon her 
knees for once neglecting to make my rice-milk. 
Pray, consider this, and do your duty, or dread the 
consequence. I promise yon shall have your will sii 
minutes eveiy hour at Amesbury, and seven in London, 
while I am in health : but if I happen to be side I 
must govern to a second Yet, properly speakii^ 
there is no man alive with so much truth and respect 
3four grace's most obedient and devoted servant 

• 

TO MR. GAY AND THB DUCHBSS. 

August 28, 1731. 
You and the duchess use me veiy ill, for I profess 
I cannot distinguish the style or the hand-writing of 
either. I think her grace writes more like you than 
herself ; and that you write more like her grace than 
yourself. I would swear the beginning of your letter 
writ by the duchess, though it is to pass for yours ; 
because there is a cursed lie in it, that she is neither 
young nor healthy, and besides, it perfectly resembles 
the part she owns. I will likewise swear that what I 
must suppose is written by the duchess is your hand ; 
and thus I am puzzled and perplexed between you, but 
I will go on in the innocency of my own heart. I am 
got eight miles from our famous metropolis to a country 
parson's, to whom I lately gave a city living such as an 
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English chaplain would leap at. I retired thither for 
the public good, having two great works in hand : one 
to reduce the whole politeness, wit, humour, and style 
of England into a short system for the use of all penons 
of quality, and particularly the maids of honour. The 
other is of almost equal importance ; I may call it the 
whole duty of servants, in about twenty several stations, 
from the steward and waiting-woman down to the 
scullion and pantry-boy. I believe no mortal had 
ever such fair invitations as [I,] to be happy in the best 
company of England. I wish I had liberty to print 
your letter with my own comments upon it There 
was a fellow in Ireland who, from a shoe-boy, grew to 
be several times one of the chief governors, wholly 
illiterate, and with hardly common sense; a lord 
lieutenant told the first king George that he was the 
greatest subject he had in both kingdoms ; and truly 
this character was gotten and preserved by his never 
appearing in England, which was the only wise thing 
he ever did, except purchasing ;f i6,ocx> a-year — ^why, 
you need not stare; it is easily applied; I must be 
absent in order to preserve my credit with her grace — 
Lo, here comes in the duchess again, (I know her by 
her d d*s, but am a fool for discovering my art,) to 
defend herself against my conjecture of what she said. 
— Madam, I will imitate your grace, and write to yon 
upon the same line. I own it is a base unromantic 
spirit in me to suspend the honour of waiting at your 
grace's feet till I can finish a paltry lawsuit It con- 
cerns, indeed, almost all my whole fortune ; it is equal 
to half Mr. Pope's, and two-thirds of Mr. Gay's, and 
about six weeks' rent of your grace's. This cursed 
accident has drilled away the whole summer. But, 
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madvn, understand one thing, that I take all jFOur 
ironical civilities in a literal sense, and whenever I 
have the honour to attend yon, shall expect them to 
he literally performed ; though perhaps I shall find it 
hard to prove jfour hand-writing in a court of justice ; 
hut that will not be much for your credit. How 
miserably has your grace been mistaken in thinking to 
avoid envy by running into exile, where it haunts you 
more than ever it did even at court ? ASw tt ewUtu^ 
nam regia damus m extUttm misirunt^ sed iu mtnufmi. 
So says Cicero (as your grace knows), or so he m^^ 
have said. 

I am told that the " Craftsman" in one of his papers, 
b offended with the publishers of (I suppose) the last 
edition of the "Dundad;" and I was asked whether 
you and Mr. Pope were as good friends to the new 
disgraced person as formerly ? This I knew nothing 
of, but suppose it was the consequence of some mistake. 
As to writing, I look on you just in the prime of life 
for it, the very season when judgment and invention 
draw together. But schemes are perfectly accidental ; 
some will appear barren of hints and matter but prove 
to be fruitful ; and others the contrary ; and what you 
say is past doubt, that eveiy one can best find hints for 
himself; though it is possible that sometimes a friend 
may give you a lucky one just suited to your own 
imagination. But all this is almost past with me ; my 
invention and judgment are perpetually at fisticuff, 
till they have quite disabled each other; and the 
merest trifles I ever wrote are serious philosophical 
lucubrations in comparison to what I now busy myself 
about, as (to speak in the author's phrase) the world 
may one day see. 
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TO MR. GAY. 

SipUmher lo, 1731. 
If your ramble was on horseback, I am glad of it 
on account of your health ; but I know your arts of 
patching up a journey between stage-coaches and 
friends' coaches ; for you are as arrant a cockney as 
any hosier in Cheapside. One clean shirt with two 
cravats, and as many handkerchief, make up your 
equipage; and as for night-gown, it is clear from 
Homer that Agamemnon rose without one. I have 
often had it in my head to put it into jrours, that you 
ought to have some great work in scheme, which may 
take up seven years to finish, beside two or three under 
ones that may add another ;f i,ocx> to your stock ; and 
then I shall be in less pain about you. I know you 
can find dinners, but you love twelvepenny coaches 
too well without considering that the interest of a 
whole ;£'i,ocx> brings jrou but half-a-crown a-day. I 
find a greater longing than ever to come among yon ; 
and reason good when I am teased with dukes and 
duchesses for a visit, all my demands complied with, 
and all excuses cut oflf. You remember "O happy 
Don Quixote I queens held his horse, and duchesses 
pulled off his armour," or something to that purpose. 
He was a mean-spirited fellow ; I can say ten times 
more : O happy, etc, such a duchess was designed to 
attend him, and such a duke invited him to command 
his palace. Ncun istos rtges ceieras fiumcrare ncht 
homtnum nundicabula: go read your Plautus, and 
observe Strobilus vapouring after he had found the pot 
of gold. I will have nothing to do with that lady : I 
have long hated her on your account, and the more 
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tell what my friends and enemies •will say on me 
I am dead. I shall finish it soon, for I add two 
every week, and blot oat four and alter e^t 1 1 
brought in yoa and my other firiends, as wd 
enemies and detracfon. It is a great oomibrt to 
how oormption and ill oondact are instraneBta 
uniting virtnous persons and lovers of their oovnti 
all denominatioiis : Whig and Torj, h^ and 
church, as soon as they are left to think freely, 
joining in opinion. If this be d i s aflfe c ti oa, pny i 
send me always among the dbafiected ! and I hen 
wish you joy of your scurvy treatment at oouit* wl 
has given you leisure to cultivate both pnbUe i 
private virtue ; neither of them likely to be soon i 
within the walls of St. James's or Westminster. . . 

TO MR. GAY. 

DuUim^ May 4, 1731 

I AM now as lame as when you wrote your ktl 
and almost as lame as your letter itself, for want 
that limb from my lady duchess, which yoa promia 
and without which I wonder how it could limp hith 
I am not in a condition to make a tnte step even 
Amcsbury downs, and I declare that a corporeal fii 
step is worse than a political one : nay, worse ths 
thousand political ones, for which I appeal to ecu 
and ministers, who hobble on and prosper without 
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sense of feeling. To talk of riding and walking is 
insulting me, for I can as soon fly as do either. . . . 

I find by the whole cast of your letter that you are 
as giddy and as volatile as ever : just the reverse of 
Mr. Pope, who has alwa]rs loved a domestic life from 
his youth. I was going to wish jrou had some little 
place that you could call your own, but I profess I do 
not know you well enough to contrive any one system 
of life that would please yon. You pretend to preach 
up riding and walking to the duchess, yet, from my 
knowledge of yon after twenty years, you alvrays joined 
a violent desire of perpetually shifting places and 
company with a rooted lariness and an utter im- 
patience of fatigue. A coach and six horses is the 
utmost exercise you can bear, and this only when you 
can fill it with such company as is best suited to your 
taste ; and how glad would you be if it could waft jrou 
in the air to avoid jolting ; while I, who am so much 
later in life, can, or at least could, ride five hundred 
miles on a trotting horse. You mortally hate writing, 
only because it is the thing you chiefly ought to do ; 
as well to keep up the vogue you have in the world, as 
to make you easy in your fortune : you are merciful 
to everything but money, your best friend, whom you 
treat with inhumanity. Be assured I will hire people 
to watch all your motions and to return me a faithful 
account. Tell me, have you cured your absence of 
mind? can you attend to trifles? can you at Ames- 
bury write domestic libels to divert the family and 
neighbouring squires for five miles round ? or venture 
so far on horseback without apprehending a stumble 
at every step ? can you set the footmen a-laughing as 
they wait at dinner? and do the duchess's women 

Q 
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admire your wit ? in what esteem are yoa with the 
victr of the parish ? can you play with him at back- 
gammon ? have the &nners found out that you cannot 
distinguish rye from barley, or an oak from a crab-tree? 
You are sensible that I know the full extent of your 
countxy skill b in fishing for roaches or gudgeons at 
the highest. 

I lore to do yon good offices with your friends* and 
therefore desire you will show this letter to the dnchen. 
to improve her grace's good opinion of your qoalifica- 
tioDs, and convince her how useful yon are likely to be 
inthefiunily. Her giace shall have the honour of my 
correspondence again when she goes to Amesbnry. 
Hear a piece of Irish news: I buried the £unoiis 
general Meredjrth's father last night in my cathedral, 
he was ninety-six years old ; so that Mrs. Pope may 
live seven years longer. You saw Mr. Pope in health, 
pray is he generally more healthy than when I was 
among you ? I would know how your own health is, 
and how much wine you drink in a day ? My stint in 
company is a pint at noon, and half as much at night ; 
but I diten dine at home like a hermit, and then I 
drink little or none at alL Yet I differ from yoa, for 
I would have society, if I could get what I like, people 
of middle understanding and middle rank. Adieu. 

In Dec 1732 Gay died, and Swift's principal correspon- 
dent is Pope : " I have nobody left but you. ' he writes, but 
the letters of his old friend Barber. Lady Betty Germain, 
and others, contradict the melancholy statement Two 
letters to the former, John Barber, Alderman and Lord 
Mayor of London, vdll show how sensible Swift was of 
the trusty affection of his " very dear old friend ; " while 
the touching letter written to Arbuthnot, but a few months 
before the genial doctor's death, proves how deeply 
SwiA was drawn to this lovable nature. 
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TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin^ July %, 1733. 

I MUST condole with you for the loss of Mrs. Pope, 
of whose death the papers have been full. But I 
would rather rejoice with you, because, if any drcum- 
stances can make the death of a dear parent and friend 
a subject for joy, you have them all. She died in an 
extreme old age, without pain, under the care of the 
most dutiful son that I have ever known or heard of, 
which is a felicity not happening to one in a million. 
The worst eflfect of her deUh falls upon me ; and so 
much the worse, because I expected, aUquis damno 
usus in illOf that it would be followed by making me 
and this kingdom happy with your presence. But I 
am told, to my great misfortune, that, a very con- 
venient oflfer happening, you waived the invitation 
pressed *on you, alleging the fear you had of being 
killed here with eating and drinking. By which I 
find that you have given some credit to a notion of 
our great plenty and hospitality. It is true our meat 
and wine is cheaper here, as it is always in the poorest 
countries, because there is no money to pay for them* 
I believe there are not in this whole city three gentle- 
men out of employment who are able to give enter- 
tainments once a month. Those who are in em- 
ployments of church or state are three parts in four 
from England, and amount to little more than a 
dozen : those indeed may once or twice invite their 
friends or any person of distinction that makes a 
voyage hither. All my acquaintance tell me they 
know not above three &milies where they can occa- 
sionally dine in a whole year. Dr. Delany is the 
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ouStf yntlcfiMUi I know wlio kccp » one fjfttain ds^ is 
the week to mtfTftln leven or eif^t friends at dioBer 
and to pMi the evening, wfaeie theie is nothinf of 
esoesiy either in esting or drinking. Our old fiiend 
Soatfaem, who hsi just left ns* was invited to dinner 
once or twice bj a jndge, a bishop or a oommis- 
iioaer of the ievcniiei» bat mort fieqoenled a few 
paiticnlar firiendi» and dueflj the doctor [Delanj], 
wlio if easjr in his fortnne and very hospitable. The 
ooovenienoes of taking the air, winter or sammer, 
do hx esoeed those in London. For the two laige 
stiands just at two edges of the town areas finn and 
diy in winter as in simuner. There are at least sis or 
ei^t gentlemen of tense, leaning good^mmoiir, and 
taste, able and desircms to please yon, and ovdcrij 
females, some of the better sort, to take care of yoo. 
These were the motives that I have frequently made 
use of to entice yoa hither. And there would be no 
failure among the best people here of any honoan that 
could be done yon. As to myself, I declare my health 
is so uncertain that I dare not venture among yoa at 
present I hate the thou^ts of London, where I am 
not rich enough to live otherwiM than by shifting, 
which is now too late. Neither can I have con- 
veniences in the country for three horses and two 
servants, and many others which I have here at hand. 
I am one of the governors of all the hackney coaches, 
carts, and carriages, round this town, who dare not 
insult me like your rascally waggoners or coachmen, 
but give me the way ; nor is there one lord or squire 
for a hundred of yours to turn me out of the road or 
run over me with their coaches and six. Thus I make 
some advantage of the public poverty, and give yoa 
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the reasons for what I once wrote, why I choose to be 
a freeman among slaves rather than a sUve among 
freemen. Then I walk the streets in peace vdthout 
being justled, nor even without a thousand blessings 
from my friends the vulgar. I am lord -mayor of 120 
houses, I am absolute lord of the greatest cathedral in 
the kingdom, am at peace with the neighbouring 
princes, the lord-mayor of the dty and the archbishop 
of Dublin, only the latter, like the king of France, 
sometimes attempts encroachments on my dominions, 
as old Lewis did upon Lorraine. In the midst of this 
raillery I can tell you with seriousness that these ad- 
vantages contribute to my ease, and therefore I value 
them. And in one part of your letter relating to lord 
Bolingbroke and yourself you agree with me entirely 
about the indifference, the love of quiet, the care of 
health, etc., that grow upon men in years. And if 
you discover those inclinations in my lord and your- 
self, what can you expect from me, whose health is so 
precarious ? and yet at yoax or his time of life I could 
have leaped over the moon. 



TO DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

[Oct., 1734.] 

My dear Friend, — I never once suspected your 
forgetfulness or want of friendship, but very often 
dreaded your want of health, to which alone I im- 
puted every delay longer than ordinary in hearing 
from you. I should be ungrateful indeed if I acted 
otherwise to you, who are pleased to take such gene- 
rous constant care of my health, my interests, and my 
reputation, who represented me so fiivoorably to that 
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bleflKd qoeen your mittreti, as well as tohcf mndften, 
and to all your friends. The letters yoit meotwa 
whicfa I did not answer, I cannot find, and yet I hate 
all that ever came from yoa, for I oonstantlj endoiae 
yooxs and those of a (Sew other friends, and date tbem ; 
only if there he anything particular, though of no 
consequence, when I go to the comtiy I send them 
to some friends among other papers lor fear of 
accidents in my absence. I thank yoa Idndlj Ibr 
your fiivoiir to the young man who was bred in oiy 
qdre. The people of skill in music represent him to 
me as a lad oS virtue, and hopeful and endeafonring 
in his way. It is your own frinlt if I give you trouble, 
because you never refrued me anything in your life. 
You tear my heart with the ill account of your health ; 
yet if it should please God to call you avray before 
me, I should not pity you in the least, except on 
account of what pains you might feel before you 
passed into a better life. I should pity none but your 
friends, and among them chiefly myself, although I 
never can hope to have health enough to leave this 
country till I leave the world. I do not know among 
mankind any person more prepared to depart from us 
than yourself, not even the bishop of Marseilles, if 
he be still alive ; for among all your qualities that 
have procured 3rou the love and esteem of the world, 
I ever most valued your moral and Christian virtues, 
which were not the product of years or sickness, but 
of reason and religion, as I can witness after above 
five-and-twenty 3rears* acquaintance. . . . The great 
reason that hinders my journey to England is the same 
that drives you from Highgate : I am not in circum- 
stances to keep horses and servants in London. My 
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lerenuet by the misenble oppressioo of thb king* 
dom are tunk £"^00 a-3rear, for tithes are become a 
drug, and I have but little rent from the Deanery 
lands, which are my only sure pajnnents. I have 
here a large convenient house ; I live at two-thirds 
cheaper here than I could there ; I drink a bottle of 
French wine myself every day, though I love it not % 
but it is the only thing that keeps me out of pain. I 
ride every fair day a dozen miles on a large strand or 
turnpike road. You in London have no such advan- 
tages. I can buy a chicken for a groat, and entertain 
three or four friends, with as many dishes, and two or 
three bottles of French wine, for 10 shillings. When 
I dine alone, my pint and chicken with the appen- 
dices cost me about 15 pence. I am thriAy in every- 
thing but wine, of which, though I be not a constant 
housekeeper, I spend between five and six hogsheads 
a-year ; when I ride to a friend a few miles oflf, if be 
be not richer than I, I carry my bottle, my bread 
and chickai, that he may be no loser. I talk thus 
foolishly to let you know the reasons which, joined to 
my ill health, make it impossible for me to see yoa 
and my other friends. And perhaps this domestic 
tattle may excuse me and annise you. I could not 
live with my lord Botlingbroke] or Mr. Pope: they 
are both too temperate and too wise for me, and too 
profound and too poor. And how could I afford horses ? 
And how could I ride over their cuised roads in 
winter, and be turned into a ditch by every carter or 
hackney coach ? Every parish minister of this dty it 
governor of all carriages, and so are the two Deans, 
and every carter, etc., makes way for us at their periL 
Therefore, like Caesar, I will be one of the first here 
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nUber than the hut among yon. I fotget that I am 
lo near the bottom. I am now with one of mj pre- 
bendaries, five miles in the oountiy, lor five dayi> I 
brought with me eight bottles of wine, with bread and 
meat for three days, which is my dnb. He is a 
badidor with ;f 300 a-year. Pray God p r eaei v c yoo, 
my dear friend. Entiiely yours. 

TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

March I, 1735. 

My very good and old Friend,— I reoerved 
lately a very aooeptaUe present which yon were 
pleased to send me, which was an engraved pictore' of 
jrou very handsomely firamed with a glass over it. I 
take your remembrance of me veiy kindly, and give 
jrou my hearty thanks. I have no other way to show 
my gratitude at present, than by desiring another 
favour from you, which however will be less expen- 
sive. Mr. Singleton, the king's prime-seijeant here, 
is one of the first among the worthiest persons in this 
kingdom ; of great honour, justice, truth, good sense, 
good nature, and knowledge in his faculty ; this 
gentleman, whom I have the honour to know, althoo^ 
his business be too great to allow me the happiness of 
seeing him as often as I desire, hath commanded me 
to recommend the bearer, Mr. Richardson, agent to 
the Derry Society, whereof you are a member, and the 
bearer your agent From such a recommendation as 
the prime-serjeant's I will engage that Mr. Richard- 
son is a very deserving man, and that whatever he 
desires of you will be perfectly just and reasonable. 
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And now, my good friend, give me leave to inquire 
after your health, which I hope is much better than 
mine. Are you often in your coach at Highgate and 
Hampstead? Do you keep cheerful company? I 
know you cannot drink : but I hc^ your stomach for 
eating is not declined ; and how are you treated by 
the gout ? These and many more particulars, I desire 
to know. 

The people who read news have struck me to the 
heart l^ the account of my dear friend doctor Arbuth- 
Dot's death ; although I could expect no less by a letter 
I received from him a month or two ago. Do 3rou 
sometimes see Mr. Pope ? We still correspond pretty 
constantly. He publishes poems oftener, and better 
than ever, which I wonder at the more, because be 
complains with too much reason of his disorders. 
What a havoc hath death made among our friends 
since that of the queen I As to myself, I am grown 
leaner than jrou were when we parted last, and am 
never wholly free from giddiness and weakness, and 
sickness in my stomach, otherwise I should have been 
among you two or three years ago. But now I despair 
of that happiness. I ride a doien miles as ofWn as I 
can, and I always ¥ralk the streets except in the night, 
which my head will not suffer me to do. But my 
fortune is so sunk that I cannot afibrd half the neces- 
saries or conveniences that I can still make a shift to 
provide myself with here. My chief support is French 
wine, which, although not equal to yours, I drink a 
bottle to myself every day. I keep three horses, two 
men and an old woman, in a large empty house, and 
dine half the week like a king by myself. Thus I tell 
you my whole economy, which I fear will tire you by 
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retding. Pray God keep yoa in health and hipfiiifai. 
And do me the justice to believe that I am with tne 
esteem and friendship, dear sir, your most obediat 
humble servant. 

You see by my many blottings and intcrlinings wbtt 
a condition my head is in* 



TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

StpUmker 3, 173$. 

Sir,— The bearer, Mr. Fanlkner, tells me, he hath 
the honour to be known to you, and that I have credit 
enough to prevail on jrou to do him all thegood oflfees 
that lie in your way : I presume he goes aboQt some 
afl^rs that relate to his own calling, which would be 
of little value to him here, if he were not the printer 
most in vogue, and a great undertaker, perhaps too 
great a one : wherein you are able to be the best 
adviser, provided he be not too sanguine, by repfe- 
senting things better than he probably may find them 
in this wretched, beggarly, enslaved country. To my 
great grief my disorder is of such a nature, and so 
constantly threatening, that I dare not ride so fiu as 
to be a night from [home]. And yet when the weather 
is fair I seldom fail to ride ten or a dozen miles. Mr. 
Faulkner will be able to give you a true journal of my 
life, that I generally dine at home and alone, and have 
not two houses in this great kingdom where I can get 
a bit of meat twice a-year ; that I very seldom go to 
church for fear of being seized with a fit of giddiness 
in the midst of the service. I hear you have likewise 
some ailments to struggle with, yet I am a great deal 
leaner even than you ; but I have one advantage, that 
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I wine is good for me, and I drink a bottle to my own 
ihare every day to bring some heat into my stomach. 
Dear Mr. Alderman, what a number of dear and great 
firiends have we buried, or seen driven to exile since 
we came acquainted I I did not know till six months 
after that my best friend, my lady Masham, was gone. 
I would be glad to know whether her son be good for 
anjTthing, because I much doubted when I saw him 
last Tell me, do you make constant use of exercise ? 
It is all I have to trust to, though not in regard to life, 
but to health : I know nothing wherein years make so 
great a change as in the difference of matter in con- 
▼ersation and writing. My thoughts are wholly taken 
op in considering the best manner I ought to die in, 
and how to dispose my poor fortune for the best public 
charity; but in conversation I trifle more and more 
every day, and I would not give threepence for all I 
read, or write, or think, in the compass of a year. 

Well, God bless you and preserve your life and 
health as long as jrou can reasonably desire. I take 
my age with less mortification, because if I were 
younger, I should probably outlive the liberty of 
England, which without some unexpected assistance 
from Heaven, many thousand now alive will see 
governed by an absolute monarch. 

Farewell, dear sir, and believe me to be, with true 
esteem, your most obedient humble scrvanL 




m 
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/OK A THAN 

TO KB. 

It is Eome time since I dined at the bull^ 
Deny'l, where Mr, Sccrela/y Cacr hiU tat, 
gieal concern, thai yoa were takcc *ciy il 1 
heard Dolhii^ since, only I have continuoj in ( 
poin of mind, yel for my own saitc «nd ihe « 
more Ihan for yours ; because I well know bo« 
you value life, both as a philosopfacf uid > Qua 
pEtrlicularlf the Ull«, whcreiri banllf one in a oj 
of us heretics can equal you. If yoo ut >d 
covered you onghl to be reproached for doI pa 
mc espcda!))- out of pain, who coujd not be»r iIk 
of you 1 although we must be for ever disunlul 
as if I were in the grave, for which my j«»n 
continual indispoiition are prcpartm' me cTcniS 
I have slajed loo long from pressii^ yoo to grx 
some ease by bd account of your health ; j«ay ik 
use me so ill any more. I look upon yoo »s an e 
from which I r«eive my best annual reott, altb 
I am never to see it. Mt. Tickell was at the i 
meeting under the same real concera ; and M 
a hundri.'d others of this town who had neni 

I have nobody now left but you : pray be so 
us to outlive me, and thai die as soon as you plr 
but without pain, and let us meet in a better plu 
my religion will permit, but lalher my virtue, althi 
much unequal lo youra. Ptay let my lord Ball 
know how much I love him ; I still insist or 
remembering me, although he is too much in 
world (o honour an absent Gticnd with his letters. 
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state of health is not to boast of ; my giddiness is, 
more or less, too constant ; I sleep Ul and have a 
poor appetite. I can as easily write a poem in the 
Chinese language as my own ; I am as fit for matri- 
mony as invention ; and yet I have daily schemes for 
innumerable essays in prose, and proceed sometimes 
to no less than half a dosen lines, which the next 
morning become waste paper. What vexes me most 
b that my female friends, who could bear me very 
well a dosen years ago, have now forsaken me, 
although I am not so old in proportion to them as I 
formerly was : which I can prove by arithmetic, for 
then I was double their age, which now I am not. 
Pray put me out of fear as soon as yon can, about 
that ugly report of yoax illness ; and let me know 
who this Cheselden is, that has so lately sprung up in 
your favour. Give me also some account of your 
neighbour, who wrote to me from Bath: I hear 
he resolves to be strenuous for taking off the test ; 
which grieves me extremely, from all the unpre- 
judiced reasons I ever was able to form, and against 
the maxims of ail wise Christian governments, which 
always had some established religion, leaving at best 
a toleration to others. 

Farewell, my dearest friend ! ever, and upon every 
account that can create friendship and esteem. 



TO MR. POPS. 

Decern^ 2, 1736. 
I THINK 3rou owe me a letter, but whether you do 
or not, I have not been in a condition to write. Years 
and infirmities have quite broke me; I mean that 
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Ij them than any of all your writiiigi ; and althoa^ ■ 

t so profligate a worid as omns they maj poasifaly aol 

I much mend our manners, yet posterity will enjoy tk 

\ benefit whenever a court happens to have the Jont 

\ relish for virtue and religion. 
i 



TO MR. POPS AMD LORD BOZJHGBMO) 

DmhHm^ Angmst S, 171& 

My dear Fribnd,^! have yours of July 25, and 
first I desire you will look upon me as a man won 
with years, and sunk by public as wdl as persansl 
vexations. I have entirely lost my memosy, uncapaHf 
of conversation by a cruel deafiiesa, which has lasted 
almost a year, and I despair of any cure. I say not 
this to increase your compassion (of which you have 
already too great a part), but as an excuse for my not 
being regular in my letters to you and some few other 
friends. I have an ill name in the post ofiioe of both 
kingdoms, which makes the letters addressed to me 
not seldom miscarry, or be opened and read, and then 
sealed in a bungling manner before they come to my 
hands. Our friend Mrs. Blount is very often in my 
thoughts, and high in my esteem ; I desire jrou will 
be the messenger of my humble thanks and service to 
her. That superior universal genius you describe, 
whose hand-writing I know towards the end of your 
letter, has made me both proud and happy ; but by 
what he writes I fear he will be too soon gone to his 
forest abroad. He began in the queen's time to be 
my patron, and then descended to my friend. 

It is a great favour of Heaven that your health 
grows better by the addition of years. I have abso< 
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lutdy done with poetry for several yean past, and 
even at my best times I could produce nothing bat 
trifles: I therefore reject your compliments on that 
score, and it is no compliment in me ; for I take your 
second dialogue that you lately sent me to equal 
almost anything you ever writ ; although I live so 
much out of the world that I am ignorant of the facts 
and persons, which I presume are very well known 
from Temple Bar to St. James's ; I mean the court 
exclusive. 

I oan faithfully assure you that every letter you 
have honoured me with these twenty years and more 
are sealed up in bundles and delivered to Mrs. White- 
way, a very worthy, rational, and judicious Cousin of 
mine, and the only relation whose visits I can suffer. 
All these letters she is directed to send safely to you 
upon my decease. 

My Lord Orrery is gone with his lady to a part of 
her estate in the north ; she is a person of very good 
understanding, as any I know of her sex. Give me 
leave to write here a short answer to my lord B.'s letter 
in the last page of yours. 

Mv DEAR Lord, — I am infinitely obliged to your 
lordship for the honour of your letter and kind re- 
membrance of me. I do here confess that I have 
more obligations to your lordship than to all the world 
beside. You never deceived me, even when you 
were a great minister of state ; and yet I love you 
still more for your condescending to write to me when 
you had the honour to be an exile. I can hardl 
hope to live till you publish your history, and am 
vain enough to wish that my name should be squeezed 
in among the few subalterns, quorum pars parva fui : 

R 
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V. LETTERS TO FRIENDS 
IN IRELAND 

WHEN Swift left EnslaiKl after the fidl of the Torr 
administration, he bode fiarewell for erer to Engttili 
political life. But life without politics was inconceivable 
to his nsasterful intellect, and since the management of 
ai&irs in London was now beyond his influence, he 
devoted his energies to the wrongs of Irdand. How 
grievous those wrongs really were. Swift's numeroot 
tracts " On the present miserable state of Ireland," 
" Maxims controlled in Irdand," etc . abundantly prove ; 
he clearly perceived the folly and crueltv of the triufitioDal 
English policy towards Irdand. and be exposed it with 
relentless logic. His mediation was, indeed, ungradoiis : 
he hated the country, he despised the people, he took 
scarcdy any count of the true "wild" Irish; but he 
effected a great work, of which no one can dispute the 
worth and the disinterested sincerity. He was not ahravs 
right in his judgments ; he was very seldom pleasant In 
his counsel ; he told the people unpalatable truths in the 
rough tones he could so readilv conunand ; he spared 
no man, nor woman ndther, in tne interests of justice ; he 
scrupled no virulence of abuse when he had oppression's 
fraud to chastise. And in spite of his rude manner and 
contemptuous tone the people worshipped him. He 
taught them that thdr opinion was a power, that the 
passive resistance of men's minds could withstand a bad 
law and turn aside the purpose of a govemmenL He 
created and guided public opinion in Ireland : and the 
Irish were not slow to grasp the importance of the gift 
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\ Many of his letters doriiur the fasx twenty yens of Ibs 

\ sane life, wfaidi may be caued the Irish penod, refer to 

the miserable state of the country ; others oonirey advice 
to the London Society against the sodden raising of tbdr 
rents in Coleraine; others oomplain of the Eogiirii 
tradition of government for Ireland. Such letten, bow- 
ever, add little to what we read in his anonyraois 
pamphlets, and possess less biographical value than the 
familiar letters to friends in Irdand, wbenein Swift tbnnn 
off all conventionalities and abandons tii»M»Jf to the 
humour of his correspondent Other rramptw m^ 
easily be adduced ; but, in the little space that lemainst 
the correspondence with Thomas Sheridan, giand£stber 
of the "School for Scandal,*' will serve to show bov 
playful and witty Swift could yet be, at the age of neady 
J seventv, with a congenial companion. Vhtt ia t^gatrlkX 

was still his motta 

Among all Swift's friends none is more interesting dm 
the impmsive, generous, open-heaited and open-fasBded 
Irishman, Thomas Sheridan: the man of a weO-known 
and well-beloved type ; a delightful companion, a divido- 
of the last farthing with his friend, a man to drink with 
and gossip with, not to consult on the investment of 
money. Sheridan comes into the Swift oorrespondeDoe 
with the freshness of the wild air of the heath. No 
formal periods or stilted paraphrases for him : he goes 
straight to the point, which is not seldom money, and 
revek in unrestrained laughter at everybody and every- 
thing that may come wimin his horizon. He has no 
reserve — except for his wife — and no caution ; his gay 
humour, which is vividly in contrast with the stem and 
deadly character of Swift's satire, frolics over the most 
treacherous ground and among endless ambushes of con- 
cealed Whig informers ; nothing can restrain him, and 
nobody will promote him. 

In spite of differences so striking, Sheridan was the 
staunchest friend Swift ever had, and perhaps there was 
no one for whom the Dean felt more warmly than the 
good-natured, affectionate schoolmaster. For twenty 
years we find these two in intimate relations, from the 
days when they and Delany, and three or four others. 
scribbled verses to each other in 171 8, to the letter 
written by Swift in May. 17371 a year and a half before 
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the unlucky Doctor's death. During these twenty years 
ther passed through manv changes in their relationship, 
and occasionally the quidc temper of the Doctor would 
talce mortal offence at some wanton satire of the Dean's, 
but the breach was generallv quick of healinr . for Sheridan 
could not bear a grudge long. At first Vbtt oonnectioD 
between the two savours of the tie of patron and suitor, 
though there is always a merry humour about the corre- 
spondence, which shows that the patixm was treated as 
an equal friend. Then we see Sheridan in the character 
of a host, giving up his countnr-house for Swift's and 
Stella's occupation. Presently, Swift is in London, stay- 
ing with Pope at Twickenham, or with Cousin Lanoekit 
in Bond Street, talldng with great peisonaget, lecturing 
Walpole on Ireland, and bdnff^enerayy lioniied ; and now 
Sheridan appears as his Tnsh agent, who arranges 
his leave of absence, looks after Stella, who is in very 
delicate health, manages die Dean's al&drs, sends him his 
books, and gets them bound for him, and keeps him au 
amrant with all that is going on among his Dublin 
friends. Again, Swift b bacK again in Ireland, and 
with much difficulty is persuaded to come and visit his 
friend and his new school at Cavan. whereupon many 
jokes are cradced, and sundry mishaps occur. Lastly, 
Sheridan comes kiadc in broken health — more by reason 
of r»oes»es than 00 account of the Cavan damns and 
takes up hb abode near Dublin for a little while ; and 
death and imbediity terminate the long friendship of tfie 
two men. 

In 1735 Swift was sUying at Sheridan's "estate " cC 
Quika, with Stella and Mrs. Dinsley. Sheridan, ac- 
cordin? to his friend and biografmer, was not funoos 
for skill In dKXMing houses, appraising land, or setdtef 
leases. He had several pkoes scattered about Iroland. 
most of them unhealthy, tumbling to ruin, and left un- 
occupied ; and they banged to him simply because he 
could iKjt get rid of them without paving tremendous 
sums for repairs. ' ' His thoughts are sudden, " says Swift, 
" and the most unreasonable always comes uppermost, 
and he constantly resolves and acts upon his first thoughts 
— and then asks advice; but never once before." Sheri- 
dan's fatality about buying houses and land was enem- 
pUied apparently in the case of Quika. This invcstmeiit 
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Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke. 
Here elements have lost their uses. 
Air ripens not, nor earth prodiuxs : 
In vain we make poor Sheelah tofl. 
Fire will not roast, nor water boO. 
Through all the vaUeys, hills, and plains 
The Goddess Want in triumph reigns ; 
And hear chief officers of state. 
Sloth, Dirt, and Theft, around her wait. 



TO DIU SKBRIDAN, 



What care we, whether you swim or sink ? It tkii 
a time to talk of boats, or a time to sail in thoBp 
I am shuddering? or a time to build boat-l 
pay for carriage ? No ; but toward summer I 
hereby under my hand to subscribe a« 
for one : or, if you please me, what is blotted oat, 
or something thereabouts, and the ladies shall sab- 
scribe three thirteens between them, and Mrs. Btoent 
a penny, and Robert and Archy halfpence a-pieoe^ 
and the old man and woman a farthing each; in shot 
I will be your collector, and we will send it down fall 
of wine, a fortnight before we go at Whitsuntide. 
You will make eight thousand blunders in your plant- 
ing, and who can help it ? for I cannot be with yoo. 
My horses eat hay and I hold my visitation on Januifj 
7, just in the midst of Christmas. Mrs. Brent ii 
angry, and swears as much as a fiuiatic can do thai 
she will subscribe sixpence to your boat ^Wdl, 1 
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shall be a oountryman when yoa are not ; we are now 
at Mr. Faden's with Dan and Sam ; and I steal oat 
while they are at cards, like a lover writing to hit 
mistress. — We have no news in oar town. The ladies 
have left us to-day, and I promised them that you 
would carry your club to Arsellagh when you are 
weary of one another. You express your happiness 
with grief in one hand and sorrow on the other. 
^Vhat fowl have you but the weep? what hares but 
Mrs. Maciaden*s grey hairs ? Your mutton and your 
weather are both very bad, and so is your wether 
mutton. Wild fowl is what we like. — How will this 
letter get to you ? — A fortnight good from this morning 
you will find Quilca not the thing it was last August ; 
nobody to relish the lake ; nobody to ride over the 
downs ; no trout to be caught ; no dining over a 
well ; no night heroics, no morning epics ; no stolen 
hour when the wife is gone ; no creature to call you 
names. Poor miserable Master Sheridan ! No blind 
harpers I no journeys to Rantavan 1 Answer all this, 
and be my Magnus ApoUo, We have new plays and 
new libels, and nothing valuable is old but Stella, 
whose bones she recommends to you. Dan desires 
to know whether you saw the advertisement of your 
being robbed — and so I conclude. 

TO DR. SUBRIDAN. 

Qmica^ /anmary 2$^ 1725. 

... I CAN do no work this terrible weather, which 
has put us all seventy times out of patience. I have f 
been deaf nine days, and am now pretty well recovered ^ 
again. . . . 
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Mn. JofamoA siiean it wfll nia tiD lUidi 

She II u> pIcMf d with her pktlnme that ghe wtm 

fintened to her gifdie on her left «ide, in bikace i 

her witch. The lake is strmqgely ovoilowq, nd 

I aie deqxnte about tnrl^ beti^ ibtoed to boy it ll 

milei off; and ICib. Jcdmaoo (God help her!) f 
yon many a cniae» Your mason ia come, bat en 
yet work apou your garden. Neither can I a| 
with him about the great wmlL for the rot, atfr 
letter you will have on Monday, if Mr. TidRO i 
you weU. 

The news of this country ia, that the maid yoa i 
down, John Fardly*s sister, is muxried ; but the i 
tion and settlement are yet a aecret. The cous 1 
never give milk on Midsummer eve. 

You would wonder what carking and caring tl 
is among us for small beer and lean mutton, i 
starved Iamb, and stopping gaps, and driving ci 
from the com. In that we are all-to-be-Dingleye^ 

The ladies* room smokes; the rain drops from 
skies into the kitchen ; our servants eat and drink 
the devil, and pray for rain, which entertains then 
cards and sleep; which are much lighter than spai 
sledges, and crows. Their maxim is. 

Eat like a TUrk. 

Sleep like a doraiouse ; 
Be last at work. 

At victuals foremosL 

Which is all at present; hoping you and your g 
frtmily are well, as we are all at this present writ! 
etc 

Robin has just carried out a load of bread and < 
meat for breakfast ; this is their way ; but now a cl 
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bangs over them, for fear it should hold up and the 
clouds blow off. 

I write on till Molly comes in for the letter. O, 
what a dniggletail will she be before she gets to 
Dublin ! I wish she may not happen to fall upon her 
back by the way. 

I affirm against Aristotle, that cold and rain cod- 
gregate homogenes, for they gather together you and 
your crew, at whist, punch, and claret. Happy wea- 
ther for Mrs. Maul, Betty, and Stopford, and all true 
lovers of cards and laiiness. 

THE BLESSINGS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 

Far from our debtors. 
No Oublin letters. 
Not seen by our betters. 

THE PLAGUES OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 

A companion with news. 
A great want of shoes ; 
Eat lean meat, or choose ; 
A church without pews. 
Our horses astray, 
No straw, oats, or hay ; 
Decemt)er in May, 
Our boys run away, 
All servants at play. 

Molly sends for the letter. 

But, in spite of drawbacks. Swift seems to have endured 
Quiica with admirable patience, for he was constantly 
there in 1735. During this visit he heard of the success 
of his application to Lord Carteret in favour of Sheridan, 
and forthwith he writes his friend a couple of letters of 
good advice : — 
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TO DK. SHBftlDAN. 

You ran out of your time ao mcrrilfy Unt job m 
forced to uitidpate it like a foaag hdr thit ipoi 
hit fortune fiuter than it oomes in ; for yoor letter • 
dated to-mGirow, June 29, and God knows vhei it 
was writ, or what Saturday yen mean, bat I nppm 
it is the neat, and therefore your own mare^ and Dt 
Swift's hotse or maie, or some other hone or omr^ 
with your own mare aforesaid, ahall set oat oa Wed- 
nesday neat, which will be Jane 50, and so they a3 
have two nights' rest if 70a begin yoor joorncy oa 
Saturday. Yoa are an anlacky devil to get a IMf 
the furthest in the kingdom from Qoilca. If it be 
worth ;f aoo a-year, my lord lieutenant has bat 
barely kept his word, for the other fifty must go in a 
curate and visitation charges, and proxies. If yoi 
are under the bishop of Cork, he is a capridous gea- 
tleman ; but you must flatter him monstroosly upoa 
his learning and his writings; that you have rad 
his book against Toland a hundred times, and his 
sermons (if he has printed any) have beoi always 
your model, etc Be not disappointed if your liriag 
does not ansyrer the sum. Get letters of recom- 
mendation to the bishop and principal clergy, and 
to your neighbouring parson or parsons particularly. 
I often advised you to get some knowledge of tithes 
and church livings. You must learn the extent of 
your parish, the general quantity of arable land and 
pasture in your parish, the common rate of tithes for 
an acre of the several sorts of com, and of fleeces and 
lambs, and see whether you have any glebe. Pray 
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act like a man of this world. I doubt, being so far 
off, you must not let your living as I do, to the several 
farmers, but to one man ; but by all means do not let 
It for more than one year, till you are surely apprised 
of tbe real worth ; and even then never let it for above 
three. Pray take my advice for once, and be very 
busy while you are there. It is one good circum- 
stance that you got such a living in a convenient time, 
and just when tithes are fit to be let ; only wool and 
lamb are due in spring, or perhaps belong to the late 
incumbent You may learn all on the spot, and your 
neighbouring parsons may be very useful if they 
please, but do not let them be your tenants. Advise 
with archdeacon Wall, but do not follow him in all 
things. Take care of the principal squire or squires, 
they will all tell you the worst of your living : so vrill 
the proctors and tithe-jobbers ; bat you will pick out 
truth from among them. Pray show yourself a man 
of abilities. After all, I am but a weak brother my- 
self; perhaps some clergy in Dublin who know that 
country will further inform you. Mr. Townshend of 
Cork will do you any good offices on my account with- 
out any letter. Take the oaths heartily to the powers 
that be, and remember that party was not made for 
depending puppies. I forgot one principal thing, to 
take care of going regularly through all the forms of 
oaths and inductions; for the least wrong step will 
put you to the trouble of repassing your patent, or 
voiding your Hving. 
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TO OK. snsRiDAN. 

\ wsoTR to yciu 7csterda}r, and said si man; i) 
as I CDUlil then ihink on, and gave it to a tnj ti 1 
wha brought me yours, it is iirange tlm I 
Sti^la, and Mis. Macfaden, should light on cIk I 
thoughl, to advise you lo make a great app«)na 
temperance while jou are sbioad. But Hn. JiA 
and I go lurther. and say you must needs otMm 
grave forms, for the waot of whl«:h both ytm n 
have suffered. On supposol that you ate uodct 
bishop of Cork, I send you a lettcF enclosed lo 1 
which I desire you will seaL Mrs, Johnson pol n 
mind lo caution you not to diink or pledge any Ix 
in his company, for you know his weak side in 
roaller. I hope Mi. Tickell has not oompluM 
you with what fees arc due lo him for j-otu pota 
wish you would say to him (if he rriuwa them) 
I told you it was Mr. Addison's msjiim to a 
nobo-lj; for here, snys ho, I may have forty In 
whose fees may be two guineas apiecej then I 
eighty guineas, and my friends save but two apieo: 

I must desire that you will not think of enlu 
your expeiues, no not for some years to come e 
less at present ; but rather retrench them. You n 
have lain destitute till Antichrist came, for anyl 
you could have got from those you used to B 
neither let me hear of one rag of belter clothe 
your wife or braU, bul rather plainer than ever 
is positively StelU's adrice as well as mine. She 
now you need not lje ashamed lo be thought poo 

We compute you cannot be less than thirty 
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Absent ; aad pray do not employ your time in lolling 
a-bed till noon to read Homer, but mind your business 
effectually : and we think you ought to have no 
breaking up this August : but affect to adhere to your 
school closer than ever; because you will find that 
your ill-wishers will give out you are now going to 
quit your school, since you have got preferment, etc 

Pray send me a large bundle of exercises, good as 
well as bad, for I want something to read. 

I would have yoa carry down three or four sermons, 
and preach every Sunday at your own chnrch, and be 
very devout. 

I sent you in my last a bill of twenty pounds on Mr. 
Worral ; I hope you have received it. 

Pray remember to Icftve the pamphlet with Wonral, 
and give him directions, unless you have settled it 
already some other way. You know it must come out 
just when the parliament meets. 

Keep these letters where I advise you about your 
living, till yon have taken advice. 

Keep very regular honia for the sake of your health 
and credit ; and wherever you lie a night within twenty 
miles of your living, be sue call the £umly that even- 
ing to prayers. 

I desire you will wet no oommission with your old 
crew, nor with any but those who befirieod you, as 
Mr. TickeU, etc 

One cannot help being glad that the subject of all this 
sage counsel oast ft to the winds, and, '* the most un- 
rcaaooable thought coming uppermost," immediately 
preached his famous sermon on " Sufficient to the dav is 
the evil thereof : *' the day being King George's biith<».y. 
But it was not in hinnan nature, certainly not in Swift's, 
to view with satisfaction this neglect of ^M>d advice and 
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WMte of op iMJiHiiiili efc Yet he writesvorkiidllftoAi 

veil 



unlucky panon; probably he knew veu owagkte 
Sboidan was sure to do the wn»v tfaii^ mow aif « 
another* 



TO DIU SHS&fDAN. 

OmKm, Sepiemker il, 171^ 
If ]rou are indeed a diacMNied oooiticr* job km 
reason to complain, but none at mil to voodcr; foi 
are too young for many experienoes to fiUl in |QV 
way, yet yon haire read enough to make yon knowtk 
juUure of man. It is safer for a noan's interert Id 
blaspheme God than to be of a party oat of powet^ 
/or even to be thought so. And ainoe the last wv Ae 
case, how ooaM you imagiiie that all mouths woaUial 
be open when yon were received, and in some mamia 
preferred, by the government, though in a poor v^2 
, I tell you there is hardly a Whig in Ireland wbo 
/ would allow a potato and buttermilk to a reputed Tory. 
Neither is there anything in your countrymen upon 
this article more than what is common to all otba 
nations, only ^uoad magis it mtttMs, Too mock 
advertency is not your talent, tx else you had fled 
from that text as from a rock. For, as Don Quizole 
said to Sancho, '* What business had 3rou to speak d 
a halter in a fiunily where one of it was hanged ? " 
And your innocence is a protection that wise men are 
ashamed to rely on, further than with God. It u 
indeed against common sense to think that you shook! 
choose such a time, when you had received a finvoa 
from the lord lieutenant, and had reason to esped 
more, to discover your disloyalty in the pulpit. Bni 
what will that avail? Therefore sit down and be 
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quiet, and mind your business as you should do, and 
contract your friendships, and expect no more from 
man than such an animal is capable of, and you will 
erery day find my description of yahoos more resem- 
bling. You should think and deal with every man as 
a villain, without calling him so, or flying firom him, 
or valuing him less. This is an old true lesson. You 
believe every one will acquit you of any regard to 
temporal interest ; and how came you to claim an 
exception from all mankind? I believe you value 
your temporal interest as much as anybody, but you 
have not the arts of pursuing it You are mistaken. 
Domestic evils are no more within a man than others ; 
and he who cannot bear up against the first will sink 
under the second ; and in my conscience I believe 
this is your case ; for, being of a weak constitution, in 
an emplo]rment precarious and tiresome, loaden with 
children, cum uxore tuque lem tuque commodd, a man 
of intent and abstracted thinking, enslaved by mathe- 
matics and complaint of the world, this new weight 
of party malice had struck yon down, like a feather 
on a horse's back, already loaden as far as he is able 
to bear. You ought to change the apostle's expression, 
and say, I will strive to learn in whatever state, etc 

I will hear none of your visions ; you shall live at 
Quilca but three fortnights and a month in the year ; 
perhaps not so much. You shall make no entertain- 
ments but what are necessary to your interests ; for 
your true friends would rather see you over a piece of 
mutton and a bottle once a quarter ; you shall be 
merry at the expense of others ; yon shall take care 
of your health, and go early to bed, and not read late 
at night ; and laugh with all men, without trusting 

s 
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nny ; sikI then a lig for the c 

who now h«ve no further thoughts I 

progress, which perhaps they may niM. camF«n,i 

I am deceived more than is muai All ibis ^ 

do, si miii crtdis, and not dream of printing 

sermon, which is a project abounding with objei 

unnnsweriilile, and with which I coDld fill ihis 1 

ing of having preached befoie the 

It whether he is altered towardi 

: nothing but generals. You Ihin 

s now nothing to do bat lo pull 

m ; whereas it is nothing but i ill 

i away. Lord Oiford once said K 

on, " These fools, because they In 

icir ears of their own mnJJng. thiol 

IS fiUl of il." WTien I come lo tow 

Jl this scene, and net Jike men i 

y rich, and you will have no etna 

to the castle ; keep fast Mr. Tldtel 

Halaguei ; irt^ucnl IhtBe on the right side, friem 

Um prexnt powen ; drop those who afe load M 

wrong party, became they kaow they can t 

nothing by it. 

In 1735 Sheridan boiwht a school at C^vaa am 
change seems lo have infected both him aind Swift ■ 
cenaln roUidung gaiety which marks all their li 
correspondence — except whete money iDatiers inter 
They write one another the foolishest nonsaue. and 
a delight iti artfully concocting episUcs in a ^urlc r1 
or termination. "God be thanked," wrote the De 
Pope (Nov. 1, 1734). '■ 1 have done with eveTythinK a 
every kind that requires writing, except now and tl 
letter ; or. like a true old man. scribbling uifla ai 
for children, or schoolboys of the lowest >-ia^^ at 
which three or four of us read and laugh m to-day 
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bom to-monvw. Yet what is singular, I never am with- 
out some great worlc in view, enough to take up forty years 
of the most vigorous, healthy man : althoum I am con- 
vinced that I shall ne\'er be able to finish three treatises 
that have lain by me several years, and want nothing but 
oofrection." Swift finds the ending ling provocative of 
much meniment, and indites a oommumcation to his 
friend after this manner : — 



TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

June, 1735. 

I SUPPOSE you are now angle ling with your tackX 
ling in a purr ling stream, or pad ling and say ling in ) 
a boat, or sad ling your stum ling horse with a sap ' 
ling in your hands, and snare ling at your groom, or 
set ling your affairs, or tick ling your cat, or tat ling 
with your neighbour Price ; not always toy ling in 
your school. This dries ling weather we in Dub ling 
are glad of a dump ling, and bab ling is our dare ling. 
Pray do not look a-s cow ling at me when I come, but 
get a bX ling for my dinner, or go a fow ling for fill 
ling my belly. I hope none of your townsfolks are 
bub ling you. Have you a bow ling green at Cavan ? 
I have been ill of my old ay ling, and yet you see I 
am now a-s crib ling. Can you buy me an am ling 
nag ? I am bat ling for health, and just craw ling 
out My breakfiist is cut ling s-and sugar to cure the 
curd ling of my blood. My new summer coat is 
cock ling already, and I am cal ling for my old one. 
I am cob ling my riding shoes and cur ling my riding 
periwig. My maid's hens keep such a cack ling, and 
chuck ling, that I scarce know what I write. My 
mare is just foe ling, for which my groom is gram ling 
and grow ling, while the other servants are gob ling 
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and gnt ling, and the maids gig ling, and the dogi 
bow ling. My bung ling tailor was tip ling from mon- 
ing to night Do you know drive ling Doll with her 
diab ling tail, and drag ling petticoat, and gog hog 
eyes ; always gag ling like a goose, and hob ling to 
the alehouse, hand ling a mug, and quarry ling and 
squab ling with porters, or row ling in the kennel ? 
I bought her a muzzle ling pinner. Bir. Wall waOcs 
the streets with his strip ling boy, in his sham ling 
gait, a-s cuff ling for the wall, and just ling all he 
meets. I saw his wife with her pop ling gowot pill 
ling oranges and pick ling cucumbers. Her eyes are 
no longer spark ling, you may 6nd her twat ling with 
the neighbours, her nose trick ling, and spaw ling the 
floor, and then smug ling her husband. 

A lady whose understanding was sing ling me out 
as a wit ling or rather a suck ling, as if she were tick 
ling my fancy, tang ling me with questions, tell ling 
me many stories, her tongue toe ling like a clapper ; 
says she, an old man's dar ling is better than a young 
man's war ling. I liked her dad ling and j^ain deal 
ling ; she was as wise as a goes ling or a duck ling, 
yet she counted upon gull ling and grave ling me; 
Her maid was hack ling flax and hum ling her mis- 
tress, and how ling in the Irish manner : I was fool 
ling and fiddle ling and fade ling an hour with them. 
We hear Tisdall is puss ling the curates, or mud ling 
in an alehouse, or muff ling his chops, or rump ling 
his band, or mum ling songs, though he be but a mid 
ling versifier at best, while his wife, in her mac ling 
lace, is mull ling claret, to make her husband maud 
ling, or mill ling chocolate for her breakfast, or rust 
ling in her silks, or net ling her spouse, or nurse ling 
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^ and swill ling her grand-children and a year ling 
b calf. . . . 

ft And so forth, with a hundred more " lings." Another 
. day the feeblest rhymes on the days of the week employ 
the Dean's inventive faculty, or he gives Sheridan a series 
' of versified prophecies : as 

For the present year : 

One thousand seven hundred and thirty>five. 
When only the d and b— ps will thrive ; 

And for the next : 

One thousand seven hundred and thirty-six, 
When the d will carry the b— ps to Styx. 

Or these two wits amuse themselves in writing English in 
Greek characters, or spell their words as though they 
were T^tin, or divide them so as to pervert the sense. 
So we see Sheridan beginning a letter to Swift with this 
quaint medley, in whidi is undoubtedly much ingenuity, 
and as surely very little humour : — 

*' Dear Sir, — e7 mm* not butt reap rhyme and iv for wnry 
tinn sow long an ape is till a bout bees knees, when Tom 
eye Noll edge iv cool das eas i lyre eye't a pun no thing. 
Uu9T^ Ai^. what Tir i^ /M<iKf re vxWmc in e veri epistolas 
ivlv Inn Angle owe Law Tigh no? Cann not yew right 
in nap lean met hood, as I do ? iT v« w «fa. mmn^ aU o 
key shuns : but cantu gay tann other subject toss at her 
eyes bis eyed my wife? ' 

Which, being interpreted, reads :— 

" Dear Sir, — I cannot but reprimand you for writing so 
long an epistle about business, when, to my knowledge, 
you could as easily write upon nothing, Mr. Dean, what 
IS your meaning to play on us in every epistle as you do 
in Anglo- Latino? Cannot you write in a plain method, 
as I do ? I know you are a ptmner on all occasions, but 
can't you get another subject to satirize beside my wife ? " 

This wife of Sheridan's hated Swift with all her heart, — 
probably vrith excellent reason, if she vyas often treated 
to such specimens of his agreeable wit as the " Portrait, 
from the Life " ; — 

Come sit by my side while this picture I draw : 
In chattering a magpie, in pride a jackdaw ; 
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A temper the devil himself ooold not bridle; 

Impertinent miztore of busy and idle ; 

As nide as a bear, no mule half so crabbed ; 

She swiDs Hke a sow, andshe bc«edslikeanfafail; 

A housewife in bed, at table a slattern ; 

For all an aample, for no one a pattern ; 

Pray tdl me fnend Thomas, Fond. ^— *#—■ m| 

Meny Dan, 
Has this any likoieis to good MaH^^ri Sberidu? 

Swift visited his friend at Cavan In November. 173^ 
after manv pressing entreaties — not, however, on the pat 
of Mrk Shoidan. He was sofiering from an imored Is. 
and was genemllY in bad health ; bat he and Shcridm 
m ai n tai ne d a bnsk two-headed ooriespondenoe viik 
Swift's oousln in Dublin, Mis. WhJteway. SheridUi's 



TO MRS. WHITBWAV. 

Noueimher 8, 1735. 
Madam,— November 3, to Dunshallan, 12 loog 
miles, very weary ; November 4, to Kells, 16 miles, 
ten times wearier; the 5th, to Crbsskeys, 17 lon^ 
miles, fifty times wearier; the 6th, to Cavmn, fite 
miles, weariest of all : yet I baited every day, and 
dined where I lay ; and this very day I am weaiy, 
and my shin bad, yet I never looked on it. I have 
been now the third day at Cavan, the doctor's C^na^n^ 
the dirtiest place I ever saw, with the worst wile and 
daughter, and the most cursed sluts and servants on 
this side Scotland. Let the doctor do his part.— A^ 
quite so had^ I assure you, altkmgk his teal^oas spoiiei 
in the roasting ; and I can assure you that the dirt §f 
our streets is not quite over his shoes, so theU he cam 
walk dry. If he would wear goloshes^ eu I do he 
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womid have no cause of com^amt. As for my ivife 
tmd daughter^ I have nothing to say to tkem^ and 
thtrefore nothing to answer for them. I hope, when 
the weather tnends, that everything will be better, 
except the two before-mentioned. Now the dean is to 
proceed, — In short, but not literally in short, I got 
hither, not safe and sound, but safe and sore. Look- 
ing in my equipage I saw a great packet that weighed 
a pound : I thou^^t it was iron, but found it Spanish 
liquorice, enough to serve this whole county who had 
coughs for nine years. My beast told me it was yon 
forced him to put it all up. Pray go sometimes 
to the deanery, and see how the world goes there. 
The doctor is a philosopher above all economy, like 
philosopher Webber. I am drawing him into a little 
cleanliness about his house. The cook roasted this 
day a fine teal to a cinder ; for the wife and daughter 
said they did not know but I loved it well roasted. 
The doctor, since his last illness, complains that he 
has a straitness in his breast and a difficulty in breath- 
ing. Pray give him your advice, and I will write to 
your brother Helsham this post for his. Write me 
no news of the club, and get one (tf them to frank 
your letters, that they may be worth reading. — Dear 
madam, I beg you may rather think me like the devil, 
or my wife^ than fVebber, I do assure you that my 
house, and all abottt it, is clean in potentiA, If you 
do not tmderstand so much logic, Mr, Harrison will 
tell you ; but I suppose you ignorant of twthing but 
doing anything wrong. Be pleased to send me one of 
your fattest pigeons in a post letter, and I will send 
you in return a fat goose, under cover to one of the 
club. The dean may say what he pleaus of my ay con 
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OMf-.iM Imssurvyot I Mat* iJUi waW ■ 
itmu a jtarltr of/a^ tetf, a /ei xittf. ram arik 
a Juek, ohJ a tea/, Uiidt jomu /g»i^ im tfmbru 1 I 
aiiih youioere Aene. jlik the dtam if I kam ^ ft I 
alt, table drink, good vmt, attd a juw fv 4 " 
AlBtf itar Iht dean. — Ii grows djik, a^ I 
rrod one lylloble of what the dooor last «nu:lB | 
- ronclurle all to be a parcel erf lies. Howni __ 
niaslet and miss? with j-oa» cicrit and sdcdta)! 
So God blc9 you all. If |he doctcr hu iqd^ 
more lo say, let him caoclndc. as 1 do, >Sli ■* 
roncc thai I aiii ever, with great ai&Kdciii. ikiui.<k. 

Read as >-ou can, for I believe I have maiic k? 
miitakea. Dired for mc at Dr. Sheridan'i in Cm: 
bul Id a dubmim frank it, as I da ihii. Mr fact 
fort is my fraoker ; yours may be generd — ■ 
some other (great beast of a) hero. My l*o pnp^ 
have, in the whole journey, over pupiiicd th<:ii pq^ 
ships. Most ttbaminaMe bad firing ; nothing bat ni 
Vtat—TMedevilaHtl-wrtie, wur- tmil J ■ari^utk 
end efm, lift. May all kafifiineis aife«4 ym td 
yaur family. J am.with ail good wishu and,aitim, 
your most oiedient humbU sen-ant 

Thouas Shsjudjk. 
I'ou VHiri plaguy saury, m*9 did not like my mO 

I Jo osnrt you my dog Lamfty craekj tiem ; /fa 

dean is my vritnesi. 

TO MRS. WHITKWAY. 

Cavan, JVovem&gr 15, tji$ 
DearMabam.- ... This is the dirtiest to«. 
and, except some few, the dirtiest people I ever am 
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particularly the mistros, daughter, and servants of 
this house. My puppy butler is very happy by finding 
himself among a race of fools almost as nasty as him- 
self. I must now put you upon travelling. You must 
inquire where Shele my wine-merchant lives, and 
order him to have the twelve doeen of wine in bottles 
ready packed up. It must be the wine that was two 
months in bottles (as he assured me) before I left 
Dublin : for these a carrier will be ready next week 
to bring them hither. The deanery woman must be 
ready, and Kenrick and Laud must assist ; and the 
carrier must take them from Shele^s cellar, ready 
packed up. My service to Miss Harrison. Pray 
send her hither by the first carrier, and give her 
eighteenpence to bear her charges, of which I will 
pay threepence, and the doctor intends paying another 
penny. By the conduct of this hxm\y I apprehend 
the day of judgment is approaching ; the father 
against the daughter, the wife against the husband, 
etc I battle as well as I can, but in vain ; and you 
shall change my name to Dr. Shift We aboimd in 
wild-fowl, by the goodness of a gentleman in this 
town, who shoots ducks, teal, woodcocks, snipes, 
hares, etc., for us. Our kitchen is a hundred yards 
from the house, but the way is soft and so fond of our 
shoes that it covers them with its favours. My first 
attempt was to repair the sunmier-house, and make 
the way passable to it ; whereupon Boreas was so 
angry that he blew off the roof. This is the seventh 
day of my landing here, of which we have had two 
and a half tolerable. The doctor is at school ; when 
he comes I will inquire who is this romantic chevalier 
Tisdall. As to \Vallcr*s advertisement, if I were in 
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town I would, lor the ten guineas, let him buafe I 
anthof uf the aarrative ; and I widi yog ■ooU.lft 
letter b an unknown hand, inform him cf irial 1 ^ 
for 1 want the money to repair some deBdeooalBb 
My service lo Miss Harrison and the docto, i^ ^ 
love to the two boys. I shall still enckse lo }^ 
Roch^ict, except he fails in siendiiig jroa mgrlOK 
Service lo Mis. Morgan ; I hope her hudiand'i tm 
has prevtiled lo be of ihe club. Adieo. Ptqtrii 
care of the wine, on which my health depcnik Bf 
a duck from the doctor. 

Btg a duci t beg a daun. Yok ihaii lul kj.it 
remmiMd. Tke dean may talk tf tkt Jinu^4 
Ihit moK ; hill I ran aintre yau that kt ktd tmt 
upon hii ihaa yattrday than it at tie mmiS 
rorft>ratiim,wAertvtr k^ ^ U. A i /br my fmt, I ^ 
tirtdaf kirn, far lean nmrr get kim ami aj llu det. 
and that my ilain and the poor tUamiy —•tj, 
very teiU. Ytu intw that he taliM iranieaify. 



Cavan, JVavnnier a%, 1735. 
DsAK Madam, — I Inkc advantage a day befeir ibc 
post to wrile lo you ; and this is the first day I ture 
venlurefl to walk this fortnighl past, except yesteidij, 
when I dined with my surgeon al the banack. This 
morning I visited four [adiea in Ihe luwn, of wbich 
youi fnend Mrs. Donaldson was one. My irttolc 
journey has l)cen disappointed by this accident, fbi I 
intended to have been a constant rider, and as modi 
■ walker as this dirty town would allow. Here arc a 
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mting ; but one 
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pair of tongs in the whole house ; the turf so wet that 
a tolerable fire is a miracle ; the kitchen is a cabin a 
hundred yards off and a half; the house back and fore 
door always left open, which, in a storm, our constant 
companion, threatens the fall of the whole edifice; 
madam as cross as the devil, and as lazy as any of her 
sister sows, and as nasty. These are some of our blind 
sides. But we have a good room to eat in, and the 
wife and lodgers have another, where the doctor often 
sits and seems to eat, but comes to my eating-room 
(which is his study), there finishes his meal, and has 
share of a pint of wine ; the other pint is left till night. 
Then we have an honest neighbour, Mr. Price, who 
sits the evening, and wins our money at backgammon, 
though the doctor sometimes wins by his blundering. 
As to meat we are hard put to it It b true, our beef 
and mutton are very good ; but for the rest we 
are forced to take up with hares, partridges, teal, 
grouse, snipes, woodcocks, plover, silver-eels, and 
such trash, which, although they be plentiful and 
excellent in their kinds, you know are unworthy of a 
refined Dublin dean. I expect before this letter goes 
that the carrier will be here with the wine, and that I 
shall have time to chide jrou for five dozen of bottles 
broke by the ill packing up. He set out from hence 
on Tuesday, but I suppose cannot return till next 
week. I had, several days ago, a letter from Mrs. 
Sican, and another from her French son, an excellent 
good one ; when jrou go that way tell her of this, with 
my service, and that I will write to her soon. Your 
letters have been so friendly, so frequent, and so 
entertaining, and oblige me so much, that I am afraid 
in a little time they will make me forget that you are 
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any ; and then a fig for the contrivers of your niin« 
who now have no further thoughts but to stop your 
progress, which perhaps they may not compass, unless 
I am deceived more than is usuaL All this jroa wiO 
do, si miAi ardis, and not dream of printing your 
sermon, which is a project abounding with objectioos 
unanswerable, and with which I could fill this letter. 
You say nothing of having preached before the lord 
lieutenant, nor whether he is altered towards you ; 
for you speak nothing but generals. You think all 
the world has now nothing to do but to pull Mr. 
Sheridan down ; whereas it is nothing but a sh^) in 
jaat turn, and away. Lord Oxford once said to me 
on an occasion, " These fools, because they hear a 
noise about their ears of their own making, think the 
whole world is full of it. '* When I come to town we 
will change all this scene, and act like men of the 
world. Grow rich, and you will have no enemies ; 
go sometimes to the castle ; keep fast Mr. Tickell and 
Balaguer ; frequent those on the right side, friends to 
the present powers ; drop those who are loud on the 
wrong party, because they know they can suffer 
nothing by it. 

In 1735 Sheridan bought a school at Cavan, and the 
chan^^e seems to have infected both him and Swift with a 
certain rollicking gaiety which marks all their future 
correspondence — except where money matters intervene. 
They write one another the foolishest nonsense, and take 
a delight in artfully concocting epistles in a single rhyme 
or termination. "God be thanked," wrote the Dean to 
Pope (Nov. X, 1734), " I have done with everything and 1 
every kind that requires writing, except now and then a 
letter ; or, like a true old man, scribbling trifles only fit 
for children, or schoolboys of the lowest class at heSL, 
which three or four of us read and laugh at to-day, and 
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Well, I must go to the market about this thread. It 
is now Nov. 29 ; I fear the doctor will hedge in a 
line. I have now got Mr. Morgan's heathenish 
christian name, and will direct my letters to him. I 
am to finish a letter to Mrs. Sican ; I desire you will 
call on her sometimes. My love to your brats. I 
have settled with Mrs. Donaldson about the thread ; 
but will order a double quantity, that you may knit 
stockings for your dear self. Let the doctor conclude 
I am ever, etc — Madam^ I have only room to ttU you 
that Iwill steyou tht 12th or ijth of December) excuu 
a long parenthisis : your most obedient and — 

And so Sheridan hedged his line in after all. though 
somewhat inconclusively. In the last letter written frcxn 
Cavan during this visit. Swift is pleased to conunend an 
improvement in the weather, which has turned frosty, and 
therefore not dirtv. though walking is " like Hfe at court, 
very slippery." Amidst much discussion of his leg and 
some wine, which ought to have come but did not. Swift 
says he has been to a dinner party at Cavan, much to his 
disgust : — 

In spite of all I could say, I was kept so late by 
their formality on Thursday last that I was forced to 
ride five miles after nighdall on the worst road in 
Europe or county of Cavan. The Doctor will be with 
you on Friday next : he goes to see the grand monde^ 
and beg subscriptions to build a schoolhouse ! I 'am 
to stay with madam and her daughter until his return, 
which will be about a month hence, when the days 
grow longer and warmer. 

We imagine a happy month indeed for Swift and 
" Madam,' and it is diaippointing to find at the end of 
the letter : " Entre nous, I will not stay when the Doctor 
is gone ; but this is a secret, and if my health and the 
wttther permit, I will be in town two or three days alter 
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TO DK, SHKBIDAN. 

Afni% 173- 
AuoUT a month »go I receiveil yoar lut fcno. 
wherein you complain of my long lilence; vb«l«S 
youdo when I am so long in answering? ItBirai 
encase whidi wi)l serve all my Triends ; I un ^ 
won) out with disoiders of mind and body; akqi 
of denfncss, which still continues, halh unqn«liW« 
for conversing, or thinking, or reading, oc beaicf i to 
all this is added an apprehension of giddiness, wtwirf 
I have rrequenlljf some frightful touches. Besdda.1 
can hardly write ten lines without twenly bluQd(n,B 
you will see by the number of scratclungs lad UK 
before this letter is done : into the bargain. 1 h»ve« 
one rag of memory left ; and my fiieods have all fa- 
wken me except Mis. Whiteway, who ptcscrra vmt 
pity for my condition, and a few others who love ■m^ 
that costs them nothing. As to my taking a joamc; 
to Cavan, I am just as capable as of a royoge to CWm, 
or of nmning races at Newmarket. But, to ipcak in 
^tLatinilaiGraaaniaHa, Tu flamai meretrix frimn; 
for we have all expected you here at Easter as job 
were used to do. Vour muster-roll of meal U good, 
but of drink in sup port able. Vew wan twine. Mt 
stress Albavia has eaten here all your hung beef, and 
said it was very good. The affair of high importanw 
in their family is that Miss Molly fmth issued out 
orders, wilhp-eat penalties, to be called Mrs. Harrison- 
which caused many speck youll ash owns. I ani 
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now oome to the noli me tan jerry, which begg inns 
wyth mad dam. — So I will go on by the strength of 
my own wit upon points of the high est imp or taunts. 
I have been very curious in considering that fruitful 
word ling; which explains many fine qualities in 
ladies, such as grow ling^ ray ling, tip ling, (seldom) 
toy Hng^ mumb ling^ grumb ling^ cur Ung^ pms ling^ 
buss Hngy strow ling^ ramb ling, quarry ling, tati ling, 
whiff ling, dabb ling, doub ling. These are but as 
ample o hn hunn dread mower ; they have all got 
cold this vrinter, big owing tooth in lick lad ink old 
wet her, an dare ink you rabUe. . . . 

Poor Sherrv the First was very near his end. S%^ 
tells him in May, 17^, " Your loss of flesh is nothing if 
it be made up witn spirit. God help him who hath 
neither — I mean myself : " but loss of flesh may go too 
iBX, as it was proved in the poor Doctor's case. The 
sale of the Cavan school brought him about £^oo^ with 
which he migrated to his house near Dublin, and, as Us 
friend laconically puts it. "spent the money, grew into 
disease, and died. ' 

The following letter to the dervyman to whom Swift 
had made over his first living of KJlroot so long ago as 
1696 will show how lasting were his friendships, and also 
give a melancholy picture of his life at the Deanery. 

TO THE &KV. JOHN WINDER. 

Dubli$$, Feb. 19, 1731-2. 

Sir, — I had the fitvoor of yours of the 6th instant. 
I have been above a fortnight confined by an acci- 
dental sprain, and can neither ride nor walk, nor easily 
write, else you should have heard from me sooner. 
I am heavily sorry for your disorders, and am the 
more sensible by those I have myself, though not of 
the same kind, but a constant dispositioo to giddiness, 



aft jastMTmMM swnrr 

vMA I few vr fMoK^ ■vaftw^ *<*««• 
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rfd ^enflwAfc aayof A^ « liN I 



I ■! isMe t aad I nsekfin ifaM Ihil^ 
at«a<lDliketbeRM. I bcfin*** 
loapiiMcbea Om \omm wbadonaa 
|>dta«kB ii H I describe. ltym» 
b b faoBWith aajr litbcT ar |ia^ 
i^ be uwuived to k>ve tba pMb 
i^B wKMKitcd, lirt I in DO «*«7 p*oi3a ta bt ih 
6tN mover ; becaioe ibcre is doc one spiiitual ot \aa- 
poralktd mliEhnd wbotn I virit or byvbon I ^ 
nated, but *in u mere ■ monk as anjr in Spain, t^ 
ibere it not a daQraun on the top of a moanlaiB 
who lo Utile coDTcnes with mankind, or is so link 
r^uded by them, on any other accooiit except ibow- 
ing maiicf. All this I bear as well as t can, ^ mj 
moral aloni like ■ king, read caDstaiitl]> at bome, 
when I am not riding or walking, which I do oftoi, 
and alwiys atone. I give yon this pictttre of mysdf 
out of old friendship ; from whence you nwr jadet 
what share of spiiits and mirth aie now left me. Yet 
I cannot read at nigbl, and am therefore forced W 
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scribble something, whereof nine things in ten are 
bomed next morning. Forgive the tedioosness of the 
pen, which I acquire by the want of spending it in 
talk; and believe me to be with true esteem and 
friendship, your most obedient humble servant. 

This letter takes us back to 173a. and shows us a 
gloomy interior of the I>eanery of SL Patrick's even then, 
llie disease of the ear from which Swift had suffered 
from his youth, producing pain and ^ddiness, had a large 
share in contributing to the morbid tone of his later 
years; but another and natural cause was at work. 
Swift was now an old man ; he wras seventy when Sheri- 
dan died ; and no one ever lived his life more unsparingly 
than the restless Dean. In 1740 his irritability bordered 
on madness, for the disease was approaching the brain ; but 
after two years of furious agony, when few dared approach 
him, the last stage was entered, and Swift became a 
gentle, passive, speechless invalid, content to stay in his 
chair, instead of. as of old, chafing at inaction, and so 
gradually faded away, till, on October 19th, 1745. ^he spirit 
burst its feeble bonds, and the long ordeil of pain and 
hopelessness was at an end. The c&vs of his life had not 
been few, for he was all but seventy -eignl when he died ; but 
evil he would assiurdly have termed them. Since Stella's 
death he had known httle happiness ; even his gaiety with 
Sheridan has a forced artificial ring, as though he joked 
to hide his misery. And the List years of all were 
relieved by scarcely a gleam of brightness. The following 
letters were among the kist written before the cloud finally 
over-shadowed his intellect ; and if be tries to be sprightly 
with Mr. Richardson, to his cousin at least he tells his 
misery in plain and mournful kmguage. A life filled with 
a mysterious tragedy ended in unspeakable sadness. 



TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

April V^ 1740. 

Dear Madam,— I find that you and I are fellow- 
sufferers almost equally in our healths, although I am 
more than twenty years older. But I am and have 




wilbduleicesstve pain, althoagh not the one-tb 
paitof whmt I sufleted all last night and this 
This yon will now sljje the goat I continoe 
dMf. Dr. Wilson's lea eye ia ttill diuxdt 
very oneuy. Von have now jau &inily tX 
desiie to present Ihem with my kind and bent 
I am ever entirely Tonn, etc 

TO MR, RICHARDSON. 

D«A» Sir,— I could never beUerc Mts. W 
gtuconades in telling me of her ■f.]n.ini-~- 
Bat my age and perpetual diswdeis, and c 
veiaticHW dea&ea, with other iiifi>.^itm^ h 
pleted the utter loss cf mj memoiy ; ao that 
recollect the names of those Mends who ax 
toe twice or oftenei every week. However, 
bet to wish you a long laiUng joy of bcing'i 
a bachelor, especially because the teasei at 
aistirei me that the Udy ia altc^ether woci 
youi wife. I therefore coranund you both 
■o long) to attend me at the deaneiy the day 
land ; where Mn. Predpitale, alias Whitew 
vrill ^ve yoa a aeaoiialous dinner. I SQr 
will see yoot governor, my old ftiend. Johi 
whom I heartily lore ; and lo you are to tel 
am, deu mt, yout most obedient and otdigei 
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TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

I HAVE been very miserable all night, and to-day 
extremely deaf and full of pain. I am so stupid and 
confounded that I cannot express the mortification I 
am under lx)th in body and mind. All I can say is, 
that I am not in torture ; but I daily and hourly ex- 
pect it. Pray let me know how your health is and 
your family : I hardly understand one word I write. 1 
I am sure my days will be very few ; few and mise- / 
rahle they mu&t be. I am, for those few days, yours 
entirely, 

Jonathan Swift. 

If I do not bluHcUr it is Saturday, 
Juiy 26, 174a 

If I live till Monday I shall hope to see you, perhaps \ 
for the last time. 
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11. TliciK^uiinccfiilucnwairaUwWu 
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>]. Ttie duh in ihc barth Hue bom the top, and 

If Ihe botiom of the pttge, Appear b fell ediliom : ' 
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italbaMS., 



Page i6. ^rrf Primatt. Williui KJDS, faniialy BUbop 
of l>erry, feod Iben Archbiihop of Dublip, with wb«e countfe* 
Bun SwiA wu KCDIuuiiig for the lemiuijii of Ibc fint-fiuilfe. 

Pige 17. A bitt, in (he Cuhiofubk »Ung of Uw poio^ 

Pfega A. Mj formiT Itllrr. TUi nfen, act to the pn- 

qiDDdcDC* which hu doi been puUiihcd. 

Page 19. ilflhtr. Siella'i mother, Un. Johiuoo (widov 
el Edwanl JohiuoD. taid Is have bKD a Hmni of Sir William 
Temple'i), wu an ailcndaot o( companion of Lady Ciffard, 
Temple'i liiter, a) Mocr Park. When Stella went lo lielauj 
in 170a, her motho- nmaiibed with her paimieai 
diilik* of tha Tcmpla bimily naile enmmaniiaiir 
JohnwD lOBObiHa dificult ; lee page ji. 

P>C* yi. £m tmtii, elc V«ig, Etl., L, 7> 



withHn. 






880 NOTES 

Pt^ 34. Firtf/rmU 
only promised ; and the matter was noc reaUy co nchMied oad 
Harley took it np at Swift's instance in 17x0 (p. 66). 

Page 35. A pmmpkUt. This was Swift's own LttUr cm 
€ermiM£ tkt SmcrmHumtai Test. The disavowal did not deoeiit 
the archbishop, for he replied, Feb. zo, '* I wiU cQgaipe yoa w3 
lose nothing by that paper." The reflections npon Swift hi^ 
■elf are not now in the LetUr, and may be only a part ot tk 
attempted deception. Swift was always needlessly secret abooi 
his writings. 

Page 36. i4</i£um was chief secretary to Lord Wharton, the 
new Lord Lieutenant oi Ireland (1708 — lysoX for whom Swift 
afterwards conceived anundjring hatred ; see my Prmt Writvifi 
ff/ ammtA a m Sw(/it P* tSj, and note, p. 375. 

Page 38. SUttmuSf etc. Verg., Am., xi., aSa. 

Page 38. Mrs. Floyd. The iamoos toast of the day, to 
whom Swift wrote the tctms, " To Biddy Floyd." In her hfier 
years (1731-6) she lived with Lady Betty Germain, who wrote of 
her to Swift in 1731 that she was "just the same as she was: 
laughs sedately and makes a joke slyly." 

Page 39. Dr. AtUrbury. Dean of Christ Church, and after- 
wards Bbhop of Rochester, the truculent leader of the High 
Church party in Convocation, and an intimate friend of Swift's. 

Page 39. Gregory and Keil. Two mathematicians. 

Page 39. Afany bars* length. Swift had no taste for music 
and such "fine stuff." See the Journal to SUlU, above, 

pp. 93-4- 

Page 40. Ambrose Philips, the author of the Peutormh (see 
p. X07X was then in Canada. 

Page 4a Mrs. Long. The toast of the Kit Cat Qnb, and a 
great friend of Swift. He made a whimsical treaty vriih her, 
published in the 17 19 volume of Miscellanies ; and thus noticca 
her death at Lynn in Dec., 171 1, "She vras the ntost beautifiil 
person of the age she lived in, of great honour and virtue, 
infinite sweetness and generosity of temper, and true good 
sense. I never was more afflicted at any death." 

Page 40. Mrs. Barton. Sir Isaac Newton's niece, and abt 
a reigning toast 

Page 4a. A very worthy person. Dr. Thomas Milles hae 
been appointed to the see of Waterford instead of Swift. 

Page 4a. Sir Andrew FounUune. The owner of NaifordL \ 
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mrtmMO, and the feoader of die weU-knoim ooDectioM, which 
iachade waw raluable Swift MSS. 

Page 43. Mrt. J o kma^m cum mc t makt mfmm. See p. •7, and 
p. 171. 

Page 43. DtMi 0/ St, PtUridft. Dr. Steroe, an tntiaiate 
firieod of Swift's, in spite of occasioaal di ff er cn cea. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Qo^Mr in 1713, when Swift luccecded 
him at St. Patrick's. 

Page 44. Vitittd by pr$xy. Swift was a great stidder for 
hu ecclesiastical dignity, and resented a risitatioa hy his friend 
the dean in place (^ the archbishop. 

Page 49. JourmU U SttUm. Thb title has been called a 
misnomer, for what reason it b hard to say. Swift himself 
terms it a journal repeatedly, and nndoabtedly it was written 
for Stella's eyes, thoogh Propriety Dingley was included for 
prudence' sake. 

Page 51. L&rd Trtaturtr. Sidney Godolphin, who resigned 
in 1710, and died in 17x3. Swift satirised him in the verses on 
Sid Htumttt Rod, 

Page 51. StelU^i motlur. See note to p. 39 above. 

Page 51. BWtcp 0/ Clogktr. St. George Ashe (brother of 
Dilly, or the Rev. Dillon, the punsterX translated to Derry, 1716. 

Pige 51. Tki TMtUr, I0. the editor, Richard Steele. 

Page 51. Jfy kmtiiHU. Obtaining the remission d the first- 
fruits. 

Page 5s. Mypictwrt, This is Jervas's portrait xA Swift, now 
in the Bodleia n , and engraved in Scott's edition of the ff>nb. 

Pige s** J»ck TtmpU. A nephew of Sir WilKam. 

Page 5s. ^nftfMrKfZrtMr, then secretary to Lord Dartmouth. 

Pige S3* Lsrd D0tlmmet i.i. Lord Dupplin ; see p. 107. 

Page 54. Bring tm 0Otr. Swift did not finally cast in Ms 
lot with the Tories till a week kter ; see p. 57, / kmot dam with 
MMi(theWhigsX 

Page 54. KMibwsv wkmi. The Tmlt ^m. Tub, whichmade 
hu reputation. 

Page 55. Ri/!m0m0tU. Meaning flattery. 

Pige 57. Samtkmtli. Secretary to the Lord Lientenant of 
Ireland. 

Page 38. R€90lutioma, The change of ministry enabled 
Swift to win the caoaa of the Irish dargy in die matter of the 
fint-fruita (p. 66X 



UKIntntfualer, whan Swift B«idH«rfU>*< ' 
lalhBi." H wiilias pamphlOs asd «aa of Ik An* 
p. 36. He wR«c <4' her i« AtUnoa (Ai*. •% ijb) 
tbonib she had ibDui niD thomnd ipglmi ^ 
[iKild up in 1 bog : Kpd Uul she polled Ihtacalb 
■ad Mmal them la her papa, when sbcaltiBeB i 
dma ihey happen to be right ; " hot n il 
mceUnilly, "She hu vcryge 
•on, ind * gital d«] sf ceod h 
fotly. «iy homely, g " 
DO VETv npuuhle hiiury. 

P»ge 6s. tVrrt jrlfn-. Swifr's hand in the JoBadii 
riciiUrlr uqbII 4Dd clow — 4(Bnetif&ea dvct 
page: bui ii iinerer inlistiiici. 

SljjtU. A Dublin baulr. ' 



bare in (he MS., lob 



SuUa. 



P.ge6,. TkUit/BU. The battle of VilUViciaM. 
P>B««4- ^f«<^ Mr- OiBiie* Font ■ coutea 6mA* 
«u eDDuted io .7=6 with the task of coaverHig the US d 

Page 70, Hi! mm ihartll MH. Swift forgeu ■cu^B 
tlul MD indudM Uidglny. 
Page jj. «/i. VanluimriglCi OattghUr. Vanesa is ite 



of SmA u Luicc 



tically^minded 

Page n. The i^Air ii 
a baitk tUi fir fifty ftuMd. 



td, VicaiofTrii 
weph t^aumont. 



.and thfn&in dcieUhk 
' poet Joe.' B BBttua 



HarieysODeht totmn! 

le bnguge,-' of which a good indns 
ihil page, h9> beoi r«„.»._._> ,l 

mming by Mr. 
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world :— " Yoo must cry thsre and hen and hen again. Must 
yon imitate Presto pray f Yet, and so she ihalL And so there's 
for the letter. Good monow." 

PigeTd. itf«yytM«4£rCr«Ainir^wasathoroagb-paoedrogue, 
who had fbrmeriy been employed by the government (^ Godolphin 
to intrigue against France, and was nominally in receipt of a 
pension of j£4oo, but it does not seem to have been regularly 
paid. Disappointed with his riiimiaial, and dissarisfied with his 
reward, he entered into treasonable corre^Kmdence with France, 
and was arrested by St }cAm. It was at his evaminarion before 
the GMincil that, in a state of misery, starvation, and frensy, 
the poor wretch made a fow pinks at Harlcy with a penknife, 
and was prevented from murdering the wh<^ Council with this 
deadly weapon by the heroic behaviour of St. John, who ven- 
tured to cross his sword with the terrible penknife with all the 
courage (^ an actor. The wound was trilling ; but it made 
Harle/s political fortune by the popular sympathy it aroused. 
Guiscard died miserably in prison soon afterwards. See Craik, 
Li/t iffSwiftt pp. S14-1& 

Page 76. Lord Ketptr. Sir Simon Harconrt. 

Page 77. Dr. Radclifft, the well-known physidan, and pious 
founder at Oxford. 

Page 78. Ch$b qfdmm mmd Stoyttt, Referring to the Sa- 
turday meetings of a pif lant circle of friends in Dublin, in 
which the Dean (Dr. StemeX Archdeacon Walls and his wife, 
the Stoytes, Stella and Dingley, with Swift when in Dublia, 
were the chief luminaries. Cards seem to have been the regular 
amusement of the evening, and Swift b fond of bantering Stella 
on her play. 

Page 78. A /0cr commiry gtniUmmtu Because lodged at 
Chelsea, which was rural enough to permit Swift to bathe in tha 
Thames, clad in a napkin about his head, though even in 171s 
the passing of many boats distracted the swimmer. 

Page 79. Smtmrdmy Clitb. Tbe three chief m embet a of the 
ministry and Swift used to meet and discuss measures over 
dinner on Saturdays. It formed a qwdes of cabinet cound^ 
and Harley called it hu flogging day. It must not be con ft ised 
with the " Brothers' aub," founded in 1711 by Swift and his 
friends, to promote wit and convosation, which met on Thurs- 
days. 

Page St. Uufy B€tt9 Buikr mmd Uufy Atkbwmkmmi^ the 




if AilHbury). Bunon, Compi™. (» rf 
ty, Hay, Lanidowne. MatbaiD, UukI, 
iivor. Lordi M«»h»n,, Bathncn. ad 
the iwMcs ncmbos of ihe ■■ Bnxhcn 



Our frtvibot, i.i. of Ihc firnthen. Tbc c 
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dcot was chaafed w«ddy, and paid die dub, which 
canM to j^i5 for dinner. 

Pige 103. Dr. Ar^tithiifit. The chief anther of the Scrib- 
Itrtu papers, and the Art qfP^Uticml Lyings etc., and one of 
the most charming of Swift's infimalat 

Pege X05. T0 Frmnct. Whither the Duke of Hamilton was 
going as amboasador. 

Page 105. Witkmtoanutun. Meaning " with a Ycngeanoe : " 
the derivation b disputed. 

Page X06. St. John was created Viscoont BoHngfatoke in 
July, 171*. Harley had been Earl of Oxford for more than a 
year : he died in Jane, 1734, and therefore does not cone into 
Swift's later correspondence. 

Page III. DUper. The author of Stm Bcloguts. 

Pige 1x3. / MUvt ffr mil .,.$«€ me, etc. Mr. FonCer 
reads the MS. (whidi has as usual been blotted out by the 
officious editor, who was perpetually blushing for Swift's baby 
language), "/ belUvt/cr mU 00 Ppt cmn «9r, 00 tmmy Met tme,** 
etc I hare examined the erased portion very carefully, with the 
skilled aweistsnce of the officers of the Department of Mann* 
scripts in the British Museum, and can trace not a word of the 
middle of this. The words have been too elaborately written 
over to allow even a probable guess. 

Page 193. 7> ArhmtAM0i. First published by <^"'""«g**«—, 
Johnson's Lives ^tke PeeU^ iiL, 903. 

Page 134. The Dmgvm b a nickname for Oxford, and iAs 
Squire (p. 195) for Bolingfaroke. The following b Arbothnoc's 
reply:— 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

[INDOKSSD, "AFPAIKS STILL WOISB."] 

XetuitffteM, July 10, 17x4. 
Dbar Brothbs,— I have talked of your affiurs to nobody but 
my lady Masham. She telb me "That she has it very much at 
heart, and would ^adly do it for her own sake and that of her 
friends ; but thinks it not a fit season to speak about it." We 
are indeed in such a strange condition as to politics that nobody 
can tell now who b for who. It were really worth your while 
to be here for four-aad-twenty boors only, to consider the oddnesa 
of the scene ; I am sure it would make yon relish our ooontry- 
Ufe the better. 




U ATOTES 

Tbc DngoD h^ik bn with a dead s>ipe the Stik hOb 
•ufll- IfhewDuIdhiTC lakes baiUTBBrt 
puat to hsTC done oiher ihinsi ai he lua of Uu Is ctM tbJ 
■gfinst Ibe Exfuin, he mighl have been a Drmfmi nBod tf t 
DuKB^ I would DO more have suffered xnd done wfcal b k« 
IhlD I would ha»e •old myieir lo the gutleri. H-KHtirtm. 
However, [hey have noir koi rid oT ihe parlisaeec, odlaT 
have 'oat to Ihioli of a fcbeae : pertujH they b4v ^iv ^ 
■Jreid;. 1 know nothing, but it b fil ID rally (te bnta 
finrea ondet tome Iwid or another. They really OA-nyrA 
the la« d«y but me in the House of [^rda; but ytSadi) *q 

The Dragon thawed me your leiier, and hbhhii] v^^ 
Hehaipaiil ^iQ (ora manOKripi. irf>U* I 
re Mveial in town. It ia a history of Ihi ha 
land, wmleluu as plain, though ■»<» nil.* 



Ihe prelraidw. This by a 
e world are n« ». PcrhaT 
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an% Jacobite, thM m 






. HuulTDnc. BiihopafOaarr.^ 
awes from Chester to York. 

I'age tij. Hinls. rat Mirfimi Si^rihltrui. 

P.«eii.5. S«-«>ta/oi. The Hilary „y,^ L^ f^ 

Pa^e III- Dltcetim. Frci Thcai£tu iw M< fwnemi Si^i 

Page .45. Vimtaa. A cranbinitlon of Van<hoairj(hl ud 
Eisy. HtslM'iptlnanie. See a valuable e«»y on C-JiiaaiaW 
'iwtaa by Mr. Edward Solly in the ■^Mit/^tariait' M^ti^Bia 
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Pace 155. CmltiUwmt ot Ganlftown, the reaadcaoe of Um 
Rochefotia, aftenrarde Lonit Kilmaine. 

Page 158. Tlie oiarriage b et we en Swift and Stella appean to 
have been performed in the deaniry curden by St. George Aahe, 
the Bishop of Oogher, in 1716. 

Page SS9. Mr, Wtrrmll, vicar of St. Patrick*!, who often 
acted as Swift's agent at Dublin. 

Page x6o. Htaltky pmH, The deanery of St. Patrick's was 
in tlie most onhealthy part of Dublin ; but the " impropriety " 
weighed more with Swift, 1H10 was morbidly sensitiTe about 



Page 169. SitUdi hirtk. It Is cnriooi that no biographer of 
Swift has thought of looking up the register of Stella's baptism. 
There has been a good deal of oonftisioa as to the jrear of her 
birth, owing to the drcumstanoe that March 13th, t68i, may 
mean March 13, i68d-i, or i68x-9, according as the editor cor- 
rected or did not correct Swift's date to the new division of the 
year at January. The latter has been the usual sup p osition, 
and Stella has been given March 13, i68a, for her birthday, 
llie registers happen to be carefully preserved at Richmond, 
and I found the entry of Stella's baptism without any difficulty, 
the last in the (old) year, 1680 : " Hester y* tUutghter ^Edn^ 
Joknum 6m/i ao" [March, t68o], thus showing that she was 
christened Hester, not Esther ; that her Cither's name was Ed- 
ward, a small &ct hitherto unknown ; and that the year of her 
birth was what we now call i68t. Mr. Leslie Stephen surmised 
that this was the true date ; but the other biographen have 
agreed in placing Stella's both in 1681-a. Thus Mr. Craik 
makes her "scarcely eight years old** at the end of 1689, 
whereas she was nearer nine than eight. In his index he gives 
March 13, x68i, as the day of her birth, but does not explain 
whether he means 1680-1, or 1681-e. 

Before ditmisring the subject of Stella and Vanessa, one or 
two remarks seem necessary. Mr. Oaik objects to the two 
names being coupled t o gether, as they have always been, in the 
popular sentiment, and urges that Swift's feeling for Vanessa in 
no way interfered with his love for Stella. With so unusual a 
nature as Swift's it is perhaps possible to accept such anomalies ; 
but to most minds it will still appear incooceivabk that the 
passion of Vanessa, returned to some degree as it undoubtedly 
was, should have left Swift's cafaMr aff ec ti oo for StcOn nncfis- 




U dud. Hu lilir IciiH* cDBUii 

Bl of eowl Fnccli wine /or diniH (ik r> 
S36, Bajj lii, Bjj. eicK and if he gmwiUfr dimk Uaiifvjht 
ma ri«lil in oiiling ii good. Hie Ibllowiag it dH^^I^ 
(baid« the Jmrn^) luidmwi to Siella in tht i ii|iBi>iJ tf 
lection of Swift's CAiropoadcDcej and in it n fiul faib b^^^ 
U bcr Ibi miupslliiii Aiargoott or Mar y»- : 

TO MRS. JOHNSON. 

Dtimtry Hmur, T»iiYi| ■■im'ij. 

Jack Cuttah uid wthing m ma cf ii lia Um tiita ; ii ■ 
oaneef UT&nlt: how did Iknovlna TnuwemoiSiMsb^t 



ur ietler hvdiy evpUiiivl yras r 
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y walk. 1 am glad iln ik^ 
It was Jut o«n &ult ; how could 1 koow wheiv he wsts t and he 
poia ; 1 told DeUny I would. 




NOTES S189 

Tlu tone mu odonal by SulU. " u umxr to no k»s * : 

•oil KouthuSvinancocwdboUiiidHiif IhacorTapondciM*. 
PlfC 196. Tkt Lmdf. Un. Hswuil. 
Pi|( loa. Pmliktd imd Mitmd. Thw fdkaiiil ihuifo in 

CWiVH>-ima]lud«1 la in ibc Icnct inm GulUnr to Sinpua 

PaCiKi. PaliyBlmitl. FunUiu w all nudcn of Pope'i 
Pa(E acH. ^iV .^rliliir AchcKm. ■! whoK hnuc ■[ Mkriiel 



owniualf docrib* the iirt mi MuVel Hill. 

but huilly M wirm, fiimd id SviA, uid Id I«4 Ufc ibe 



j^ of Qnttn Anne'ii dvuh^ 

Plfc 114. Ntxl iiimmtr •'* /■'nmcr. Thii piojaO w*> not 
luiiicd. Sinift IKKT Mt Inbnd iftn- i^ij, lud wu ncnt on 
■he ContiMBl in hii lift. 

1^* »i. Twr fiHf B«nb. The fiififr Cmctrittitmi 

Ptttm. Fin *>mJnil Una. Tbc votm Om llkt DnU» ^ 
Dr. Swt/I. Gn> puUiilKd in 1^3- 

hc> ng. Tbia inumliiic uid kfltciinc IMICt ni <>nl 
printed in CuimijiihuB'i additioiii to hi> editicxi of Jahavn'i 
/.nvi y Mr ^<r<(. IIL. vj-e. It bcin nodite. but the letln 
Inn Dr. AibuthiHit, 10 which il is 1 reply, u pubKihed with th* 
dnw Oa. ^. ijM' 

Pifi ajo. Tkr Biditf if tl*rtfilln irf=i 10 Ih* pretue 
inmHUlind by Pope. 

Page 131, Tbii ud the rollowini Iclttr to AldnBUI Bmrber 
will be found to vnjy from the ordinkry (ut» by the iDoeftioa of 
Ktrentl wordi and even phmc% such aa and tkr htMrwryMtr 
m^nt, mmd ktmttkt etc., boadea slitter diAereDOeL Thtte u« 
R of Mt. Uilbm Mtcquoid. >ho, 
af Swift It " ' 
TortDuteiy loLd by nuctjoo in 
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990 NOTES 

or qwUing, both matters in iHiich Swift wms abaolotelj c 
nor have I remored the date firom the head to the foot 
letters ; but all really significant ▼atiatioos have beea n 
Previous e<Utocs have printed a dash — aSita the words 
not ruU iofmr as U b€ m migki/rwm ; but the sentence 
from with a fall stop. No doubt the word komu or v% 
like it was accidentally omitted. The general result 
Macquoid's colla t ion of the letters is to slu>w, what was 
well known, that Scott was a careless editor. Even the 
given wrongly in one instance. 

Page 333. Dr. Arhmtknofs tUmik occurred early m x 

Page S37. Your neighbour, Mr. William Pulteaey, 
one of Walpole's deadliest enemies and most resolute ofif 

Page a47. Quilca, "The quiet country retreat wh 
Sheridan had made for himself in a bleak spot amoa 
wilde&t of the Cavan heaths. It stood close to a little b 
the care of its proprietor is still visible in the q>lendid 1 
of trees which compass it even in its decay. Round 
clung many traditions of its owner, of Swift, and of their 
ments. The stretch along which Sheridan was woot, 
said, to attempt a revival of the Roman chariot races ; tl 
close by the lake which he used for a theatre : the seal 
garden where Swift's arbour stood ; the lake itself where S 
is said to have constructed an impromptu island out 
twigs and turf to astonish Swift— all these have their ] 
the stories that haunt the neighbourhood.** — Craik, 
Snn/i, p. 427. 

Page 348. Guinea. The word is struck through in tl 
and ihilling written instead. 

Page 248. Mrs. Brent. Swift's old housekeeper. 

Page 349. RantavoH. Where dwelt Henry Broc 
"FoolofQuaUty." 

Page 254. Pledge any health. Dr. Browne. Bishop < 
had preached a sermon. Nov. 4, 1713, against ** Drinkinj 
membrance of the Dead." which was directed against | 
the " glorious pious and immortal memory of the great a 
King William III." 

Page 255. Mr. Tickell. The biographer of Addisoj 
man of influence at the Castle. 

Page 263. Brother Helskam. Fellow of Trinity .like 
The two combined to build a house, which they callec 





ciculy oubUihn (he fact . . . thai SwiA > dituK mi doi m 
cbt of EnduaJTy devtlofunE iiuanity, which nught have aifcctcd 

Cd>« of fpecilic maUdy, which lonund him during lif«, uid 

Sir WilliuB WLkk, inhii'Doinc Veui of Dsui Swift' . . . 
ikhoTcd thai the Demi lufl'end ihroughout life frood hnia 
pKuurt, a^^raTaivd by giuric jutacki ; and that congvitiaii, 
lu which he uyt the niunr of tfiUflU -rcrligt might be applied, 

unh into lethaigy laihei than inunity. Dr. BucknlJl . ■ ■ 
provd thai the two DulviiFt t£ giddineu and deafncu from 
which Swifi luBcred . . ■ hid Ihtir oiigin in a diicue in (he 
nfionof Iheear, lo which the name of ZaJr>'''*''K nrrif.'ha* 
been given. Thii phyiicaE malady, ai Dr. Bucknill ihowi, 
nxild han an in - - 

« umcth Eaited. u 



H 01), Qotil ihit f^yiicAi and local Balady [mdiKCd 
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Kc Library on or before the last date 
Kunped b«tow. 

W A line is incurred by retaining it 
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